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AT WAR WITH THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


PRESIDENT WILSON, in his speech to Congress on the 2nd of 
April, asking for an immediate declaration that ‘a state of war 
exists between the United States and Germany,’ undoubtedly 
impressed the whole of the civilised world—and Germany—that 
a statesman of the first rank held the destinies of the United 
States in his hands: since that date, President Wilson has more 
than justified the high opinion which the Allied Powers had 
formed of his ability to lead his countrymen in this great crisis 
of the world’s history, and is in a fair way towards convincing 
Germany that, under his leadership, the United States is going 
to count for something much bigger in the War than the Kaiser’s 
Government ever dreamed of. 

There was one note in his speech, however, which found no 
sympathetic echo in France or in England, and that was in his 
emphatic discrimination between ‘ the Government of the German 
Empire’ and ‘the German People’—‘ We have not quarrelled 
with the German People. We have no feeling towards them 
but one of sympathy and friendship’: there was more to the 
same effect, which has been quoted at length and emphasised in 
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italics by Mr. Ellis Barker in his article ‘ Will Germany follow 
Russia’s Example?’ which appeared in the May number of this 
Review. 

Hitherto those who do not share Mr. Ellis Barker’s sympathies 
with ‘ the guiltless German People ’ * have refrained from making 
any comment upon the passages from President Wilson’s speech, 
which he quoted in support of his own arguments in favour of 
the German People,as opposed to their Ruling Class. President 
Wilson’s sentiments towards the German People are his own 
affair ; he will probably be disillusionised before the Allies have 
brought the War to a successful conclusion ; but in any case it 
would be in the worst possible taste for us to criticise the views 
which he holds and which he asks the citizens of the United 
States to share with him. It is, however, a totally different matter 
when a writer in our midst quotes from President Wilson’s 
speech with a view to influencing public opinion in this country, 
and we join issue with Mr. Barker solely—not with President 
Wilson, who is entitled to believe in the innocuous character of 
the German People as long as he is able to do so. 

After two and a half years, Mr. Ellis Barker has again taken 
up the réle of Special Pleader for the German People, but now 
that the nightmare of ‘the Russians in their midst’ has been 
definitely removed, he has adapted his arguments to harmonise 
with the new atmosphere of ‘ Russia a Republic,’ and ‘ no peace 
with the Hohenzollerns.’ The pleading is different, but the 
brief is the same: and the same reasoning which held good in 
justification of the reply to Mr. Ellis Barker’s former article 
holds good equally in justifying a reply to the last article. In 
replying to the former article (see footnote’) the writer said : 

There is one sentence which, it may be feared, will be taken as a text 
by that large body of public opinion which is always a menace in our 
midst, recruited as it is from widely different sources, but uniting in a 
resultant pressure which is invariably adverse to the interests of the British 
Empire. The sentimentalists, pacificists, Little Englanders, and that 
portion of the Press which is subsidised or inspired from Germany, all 
helped to creafe a public opinion in Engiand hostile to any adequate pre- 
paration for the struggle which had been impending for years, and had 
become imminent since the Agadir incident; the currents of opinion 
emanating from these sources will again make themselves felt, even before 
the War is over. 


* See September 1914 Nineteenth Century and After, ‘The Ultimate Ruin 
of Germany,’ in which Mr. Ellis Barker writes: ‘The brunt of the War falls 
on the German people. Their sufferings will be terrible . . . they deserve our 
sympathy, for they are guiltless of the War. They were forced and driven 
into it. They were, and are still, deceived and misinformed by their Govern- 
ment-controlled Press. All who wish to treat Germany justly should care- 
fully differentiate between the governing classes and the masses of the people.’ 

See also the present writer’s reply to this in the October 1914 number of 
this Review, entitled ‘Tke ‘‘ Guiltless German People.”’ ’ 
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-‘ Will Germany imitate Russia?’ is the title of the last article : 
in it, Mr. Barker, as previously stated, quotes at length from 
President Wilson’s speech and italicises all those portions which 
support his own original contention that the ‘German People’ 
are ‘guiltless’: he lays some stress upon President Wilson’s 
discrimination between the German people and their Government, 
and draws therefrom the very reasonable deduction that ‘he 
(i.e. President Wilson) desired to encourage the former to rise 
against the latter, and to convert Germany into a democracy by 
a revolution. That this was President Wilson’s aim is shown by 
many weighty sentences contained in his proclamation.’ The 
inference of course being, that if Germany should follow the lead 
of Russia and establish a Republic, we should all shake hands 
and live happily ever after, and there would be no more war. 
The bulk of the article is then devoted fo proving the remarkable 
natural aptitude and traditional fitness for democratic government 
which has been the hall-mark of the German character through- 
out the ages ! 

As regards the complicity of the German People in the plans 
of their Ruling Class, it is a matter of common knowledge among 
Englishmen who have resided in Germany for many years, or 
who have visited Germany since the Boer War, that hatred of 
England was becoming a national cult, progressing on intensive 
lines with the growth of the propaganda which may be summed 
up in—‘ Deutschland iiber Alles.” Mr. F. R. St. John has 
published a letter which he received from ‘a distinguished Swiss 
friend’ in December 1911, in which the writer says :. 

Germany only waits for a moment of great internal strife in England 
in which to strike. I am on very friendly terms with the venerable leader 
of the German Socialists, Herr Bebel (since deceased). When returning 
here from Berlin a month ago, he told me I could form no idea of the 
bitter animosity in Germany against England. He had never seen any- 
thing like it. Everything in Germany, he said, is shaping itself for a war 
with England.’ 


This feeling of the German People towards England found fervid 
and appropriate expression after the War began, in the great 
Hymn of Hate, which fairly carried every man, woman, and 
child off their feet in a very ecstasy of venomous exaltation. 

It is important to remember that from the outset the German 
Army represented the nation in arms; the private soldier was 
not the represéntative of a separate caste, he was, and is, a citizen 
in uniform, trained to perform the first duty of a citizen, viz. to 
defend the Fatherland; but his association with the Army was 
a temporary phase in his life as a civilian; his characteristics, 


* Morning Post, June 23. 
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sentiments, morals and general demeanour are representative of 
the German People, and consequently the attitude of a soldier or 
sailor towards the War and towards the soldiers or sailors of other 
countries, towards prisoners of war, and towards the inhabitants 
of conquered territory, except in so far as it is submerged in 
obedience to orders from higher authority, must be considered 
as representative of national character and national sentiment, 
equally with that of civilians. 

It is unnecessary to give instances of the behaviour of soldiers 
and civilians alike towards British prisoners of war; the insults 
and cruelty to which they were subjected, especially in the early 
days of the War, were the spontaneous expression of the ‘ Hate 
of seventy millions choking down’ * venting itself at last freely 
and luxuriously on the persons of the hated English, without 
any prompting from superior authority. The orgy of cruelty of 
the most bestial character in which the German Army indulged 
in Belgium, and the wanton destruction (apart from the organised 
demolitions due to military necessities) of which the retreating 
German Army in France has recently been guilty, showed 
the natural German freed from all restraint. And of these 
revolting people, who for the first time have been able to give 
the rein to the vile passions which they have been nursing for a 
generation, without (as they believed) any fear of being called 
to account, Mr. Ellis Barker states that President Wilson’s 
proclamation ‘ practically absolves the German people of all guilt 
in the outbreak of the present War and the calculated atrocity 
with which it has been conducted.’ 

Mr. Barker in his argument to prove that the Germans are 
traditionally a democratic race, and are quite fit to govern them- 
selves without the help of the Kaiser, says ‘Only in recent 
times their character was affected or falsified, but was scarcely 
permanently altered, by the Rulers of the House of Hohen- 
zollern’ : and this we are quite ready to believe with regard to 
all the attributes which go to make up that extraordinarily 
unlovable combination which finds its expression in the German 
character. Mr. Barker says ‘German conviviality is exactly 
now as it was two thousand years ago ’—it is described by Tacitus 
as follows :—‘ They (the Germans) proceed to convivial parties, 
in which it is no disgrace to pass days and nights without inter- 
mission in drinking.’ Has not Mr. Barker proved more than he 
intended? Mr. Barker contends that ‘by nature, history, and 
tradition the Germans are democrats’: two thousand years ago 


the Germans possessed free democracies presided over by elected kings. . . 
the early German tribes continued to be ruled by elected kings. The tribe 








* Hymn of Hate—last stanza. 
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of the Franks became supreme among the German tribes under the guid- 
ance of some extremely able rulers, and the greatest of these, Charlemagne, 
established by conquest a vast Central-European Empire, became the pro- 
tector of the Pope, and was crowned Roman Emperor in Rome in the year 
800. Thus ‘the Holy Roman Empire of German nationality’ was estab- 
lished. It was considered to be the direct successor of the ancient Roman 
Empire. The conception arose, and the conviction became firmly settled 
in men’s minds, that the peace and happiness of the world required 
one faith and one government, a universal church, and a universal mon- 
archy. . . . Exactly as the Pope claimed to be the overlord of all the bishops, 
so the German-Roman Emperor claimed to be the king of kings, the over- 
lord of all kings throughout the world. . . - Exactly as the Pope at Rome 
was elected by the representatives of the Church, so the King-Emperor of 
the Roman-German universa! monarchy was elected by the representatives 
of the nation. 


Here we have a striking picture of ‘ Deutschland iber Alles’ 
in the ninth century; a world Dominion controlled by ‘the 
representatives of the people’! No Hohenzollern is required to 
complete the picture, there is no ‘ right of succession by descent,’ 
yo ‘ right divine of kings to govern wrong’ ; the picture represents 
the political and material triumph of German democracy, acting 
through its elected instruments, exercising sovereignty over the 
world. What has been done can be done again. 

The German people have no doubt begun to recognise the folly and 
wickedness of the present War. They must see that defeat is inevitable, 
and that it will bring about not only the weakening of the State, but that 
it will leave the nation impoverished and disgraced throughout the world. 
They must recognise that owing to the criminal conduct of the War, not 
merely the German State, but the German race [the guiltless German 
people !] has become an outlaw throughout the world, that the German 
people can rehabilitate themselves in the eyes of the world only by repudiat- 
ing the Emperor and their Government and by punishing the guilty. 


In other words, the autocratic form of government by divine 
right not having yielded the results anticipated, the German 
people may think that their dreams of aggrandisement might be 
more effectively realised under a more democratic form of 
government. 

The idea of a German Revolution is generally dangled before 
the eyes of the Entente peoples and their Allies, as the solution 
of all international differences; when the wicked Hohenzollerns - 
have gone (‘ wicked,’ because defeat seems inevitable), and the 
‘ guilty’ (i.e. the unsuccessful) leaders been punished, it shall be 
deemed that the German people have offered ample oblation and 
satisfaction for all their atrocities, and we shall hasten to welcome 
the wolf back, in sheep’s clothing, to the sheepfold, the hospi- 
tality of which he has so foully dishonoured. 

And then the German people with their natural and hereditary 
talent for self-government will begin to lay the foundations of 
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the Empire of Deutschland iiber Alles on other lines, employing 
the same methods of secret service, spying, and corruption, but 
keeping their agents under the control of their duly elected rulers, 
instead of under the control of a specially favoured class which 
owned allegiance to the Kaiser alone. 

Mr. Barker has drawn the veil aside for a moment, in display- 
ing the glories of the democratic Empire of Charlemagne—this 
is the picture which will dazzle the eyes of the disillusionised 
German democracy, while the dust of socialism and brotherly 
love will be thrown in the eyes of its enemies. 

As regards other achiévements by the German race which are 
supposed to prove its democratic instincts, Mr. Barker has briefly 
alluded to the successes of the Hanseatic League, whose record 
‘shows that the Germans were able to practise self-government 
successfully at a very early period.’ He does not however enlarge 
upon the predatory nature of the League’s policy, nor does he 
even hint at the fact that the League used its talent for self- 
government to impose a galling yoke of subjection upon English 
enterprise over a period of several centuries, and that a study 
of the history of the League from the earliest days to the time of 
Queen Elizabeth will at once dispel any illusions which might 
otherwise exist as to the natural benevolence of a self-governing 
German democracy towards this country. Siuce the history of 
the Hanseatic League has been invoked in an article the object 
of which appears to be to give us confidence in the German People, 
as apart from their hereditary rulers and autocratic system of 
government, it is permissible, nay essential, to examine this 
history somewhat more closely, in order to satisfy ourselves 
whether the writer is justified in inviting us to draw such a con- 
clusion as he appears to desire—for surely the inference intended 
to be drawn is, not only that the history of the Hansa League 
conclusively proves the ability and natural genius of the German 
race for self-government, but that the German Democracy and 
its interests are not inimical to those of Great Britain and her 
Allies—a sentiment which breathes through almost every line of 
the extracts from President Wilson’s speech which have been 
quoted at the beginning of the article, and which so to speak 
provide the ‘text’ for the homily. The following extracts from 
The Hansa Towns* will throw a good deal of light on the deal- 
ings of the German Democracy with Great Britain, under the 
auspices of the Hanseatic League : 


Nowhere was the Hanseatic power so great as in England; .. . England 
was one of the first depots of ‘the common German merchant’ long before 
these combined under the generic name of Hanseatic. From early days 


sa Story of the Nations Series.’ The Hansa Towns, by Helen Zimmern. 
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the English kings had protected these rich foreigners who helped them out 
of many a pecuniary difficulty. Indeed, they accorded to them such privi- 
leges and monopolies as could not fail to rouse the jealousy of their own 
people. : 

Edward the Third pawned his crown to the merchants of Cologne: he 
fet the Cornish tin mines to a German merchant prince, and ceded to his 
firm a large number of farms all over England for 1000 years. 

The victories of the Black Prince at Crecy and Poictiers were gained 
in no small degree by the help of German capital. 

The English, full of a just sentiment of what they could do by them- 
selves, and of what they were hindered from doing by these foreign mono- 
polists, bore their presence with extreme impatience. Feuds and riots were 
not infrequent, and no royal favours, no Hanseatic ships of war, could save 
them from occasional brutal attacks at the hands of the mob. 

To gain a just idea of the degree of power to which their privileges 
and trade had raised the League, let us cite one example; it will serve in 
lieu of many, and it places in full light the almost incredible ascendency 
which a company of merchant cities, isolated and distant from each other, 
had gained over a great kingdom, and a proud and valiant nation. 

The English Government had been unable or unwilling to repress the 
frequent acts of piracy which its subjects practised against members of 
the League, these also took to piracy, and mutual recriminations ensued. 
. . . The Hanseatics landed in England and pitilessly ravaged many of 
the maritime provinces, hanging on the masts of their ships all the men 
whom they took prisoners. This war at last grew so ruinous for the 
English that they applied to the Duke of Burgundy, Charles the Bold, to 
mediate between them and their foes. . 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, Edward the Fourth not only reconfirmed all 
their ancient monopolies, but accorded to them new and important favours, 
proving to what extent the English were still in the hands of these 
foreigners. Such was the effect of the fear which the League inspired in 
the English, such too was the ignorance of their Government, which, being 
in possession of a power not less great, and, had they desired, even greater 
than that of their rivals, allowed strangers to deprive them of the most 
useful of all independent rights, that of utilising for their own profit the 
resources of their own labour and their own soil... . 

The chief depot of the Hanseatics in England was in London, and was 
known first as the Guildhall of the Germans, then as Fasterlings Hall, 
and finally, as its dimensions grew, as the Steelyard. It was situated in 
Thames Street on the left bank of the river, just above London Bridge, 
in earlier times the only gate that commanded the water . -. . it is, there- 
fore, easy to comprehend how they held, by their position alone, the key 
to the commerce of the whole City of London, in days when goods were 
almost entirely transported by water ways. The City also ceded the 
Bishopsgate. - 

It is not generally known that it was left to a woman to free 
England from the tyranny of the Hanseatic League, nor is it 
usually understood what part the League played in the Spanish 
invasion of England. The following extract from The Germans 
in England 1066-1598, by Ian Colvin, will throw a lurid light 
on the subject : 


In 1586 Hieronimo Lipomano, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, reports 
to the Doge and Senate: ‘The City of Hamburg, which governs itself as 
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a republic and is hostile to the Queen of England on commercial and other 
grounds, has sent a letter to the King of Spain offering him the Port of 
Hamburg, which is capable of sheltering a large fleet. The King is also in 
treaty for the use of another port near Hamburg. Both will be of service 
to Flanders and for putting some check on the Queen of England.’ 


In the same despatch the Ambassador reports that he secured 
a copy of an estimate of supplies and ships for the Armada pre- 
pared by the Marquis of Santa Cruz, which includes thirty 
German ships and 12,000 Germans. On the 30th of June 1589 
a fleet of sixty Hanseatic ships was seized by Drake near the © 
mouth of the Tagus; this coup completely crushed the power of 
the League against England. But in 1597 a last effort was made 
to destroy England’s trade by means of a Continental boycott. 
Queen Elizabeth was not to be intimidated, and the boycott 
failed. 

Thus after centuries of subjection to the stranglehold of the 
democratic league of the Hansa Cities, Queen Elizabeth set 
England free to develop her trade and industries : it was reserved 
for Cobden unwittingly to open the door once again to the German 
industrial invasion, and to play into the hands of our hereditary 
enemies in the commercial field, who lost no time in setting to 
work systematically to undermine the great edifice of industrial 
and commercial supremacy which it had taken generations to 
build up within the British Empire.° 

Mr. Barker is of opinion that ‘a revolution in Germany con- 
sequent upon defeat is not absolutely certain, but is highly 
probable, in view of the historic character of the German people.’ 
It may be doubted whether the example of Russia will prove 
altogether reassuring to the German people in search of a change 
of government: but putting this on one side, let us take the 
opinion of the well-known German revolutionary: leader, Dr. 
Rosemeier, who is at present in Switzerland, and made the follow- 
ing statement to the correspondent of Le Temps on the 30th of 
May this year: 

Superficial observers might be tempted to believe that a revolution was 
in preparation in Germany, and that the Russian revolution would have 
the effect of hastening it. Reliable people who keep us in touch, have 
insisted in the strongest terms (d’une fagon pressante) in connexion with 
this subject, that the idea of the revolution should be absolutely dismissed. 

The proletariat alone, with a few intellectuals, cannot make a revolu- 
tion: it would require the adhesion of a considerable number of the bour- 





* About ten years ago, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Baden, replying to 
an American friend of the present writer, who was criticising the heavy 
duties levied by Germany on British imports, and expressing surprise that Great 
Britain did not adopt countervailing duties, said ‘The day that England 
taxes German imports will herald war between Germany and England; we 
cannot afford to allow England to repudiate free trade.’ 
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geoisie and peasantry, or better than both these, and also if possible in” 
addition to them, the adhesion of the Army, with artillery, of officers who 
would direct the movement, and of a parliament which would give its 


support. é 
After comparing the condition of affairs in Russia, Dr. 
Rosemeier continued : 


Can you imagine the Reichstag in revolt and the old President Kaempf 
playing the réle of Rodzianko? There might possibly be some Engelhardt; 
our correspondents vouch for the existence of democratic tendencies, 
socialist, and even revolutionary and anarchist in the corps of officers. But 
those who among the last are orientés vers la gauche, form a minority 
upon which one cannot found any hope. And besides, where would you 
find the regiments, especially of the guard, like those which in Russia 
have helped the cause of the Revolution ? 

And especially the German Bourgeoisie! 

No doubt the majority wish for une nouvelle orientation, but they long 
more ardently for a. ‘German victory.’ One might, however, make an 
exception in regard to certain financial and Stock Exchange circles which 
are inconvenienced by the submarine campaign which entails for them the 
loss of trade with North and South America, as well as with Asia: in their 
exasperation, they might be induced to support a revolution and to 
finance it. 

But beyond this, as our correspondents have over and over again 
insisted, the bourgeoisie regards le front, if not with the same enthusiasm 
as before, at least with the same confidence. They consider the Hinden- 
burg line as absolutely invulnerable. And this is also the feeling of the 
mass of the German people. A Hindenburg line which will never be 
broken through ; the submarine campaign which will sooner or later bring 
England to her knees; the Russian revolution which in the opinion of 
the German people will ultimately bring about a separate peace. These 
are the anchors which during the coming critical months before the next 
harvest will consolidate the courage of the German people to hold out to 
the very end, and perhaps they will succeed. 

If, contrary to all expectations, things turn out well (i.e. from Dr. 
Rosemeier’s point of view—if the revolutionary movement is successful) 
so much the better; but for the present, humanity is right te stake nothing 
on the hope of a change of view in Germany. 

I am specially requested by the German revolutionaries to ask the 
Press of*the Entente, whether bourgeois or socialist, to use all its influence 
to destroy the illusion of a German revolution. 


According to Mr. Thomas Curtin there are only 18 deputies 
in the Reichstag, out of a total of 397, who are openly arrayed 
against Germany’s war policy : these form the Social Democratic 
minority, whose speeches are so freely quoted in the English 
Press, and are read with the same satisfaction by the majority 
of our simple countrymen as if they were representative of the 
feelings of the German people. 

The Social Democratic majority, although keeping an eye on electoral 
reform, are solidly behind the war machine. In fact, if I were not aware 


of their party affiliations, I should have mistaken some of them with whom 
T talked for dyed-in-the-wool conservatives. Not a few of them have been 
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CI 


as wildly enthusiastic over a conquering Fatherland as the most sabre- 
rattling Junker. 

It is true that Mr. Barker’s belief in the probability of a 
German revolution is contingent on ‘a German defeat’ : but what 
will be considered by the German people to constitute a defeat? 
It was stated early in this article, that the emphatic discrimination 
between the Government of the German Empire and the German 
people in President Wilson’s speech ‘found no sympathetic echo 
in France or in England’: this statement may perhaps be 
questioned, and there is already in certain quarters a tendency 
to twist the utterance of Mr. Lloyd George, when adverting to 
the subject in his magnificent speech at Glasgow on the 29th of 
June, from its straightforward meaning. The actual words which 
the Premier made use of were :: 


One of the outstanding features of the War has been the reluctance 
with which democratic countries entered it, and the historian will con- 
clude, in reviewing the facts of these last few years, that if all the belli 
gerent nations had been ruled by Governments directly responsible to their 
peoples, there would have been no war; and if the German Government’s 
constitution becomes as democratic as either the French, Italian, American, 
Russian, or British Governments’ constitutions are, that in itself would 
constitute the best guarantee for peace in Europe and the world that we 


can hope to secure. 


Probably Mr. Lloyd George is right; but it may be remarked 
that democracy is not immune from the vice of attempting to 
impose its will by force of arms on its neighbours, as witness the 
history of the Cities of Ancient Greece, the Hanseatic League, 
and in more modern times of Revolutionary France. It may also 
be suggested that if the Emperor Frederick had lived, and William 
the Second had never come to the throne, Germany would have 
been as conspicuous @ bulwark of peace and civilisation, as, under 
her present ruler, she has been a nightmare of war and the 
apotheosis of scientific barbarism. But in any case, there is 
nothing in the Premier’s statement which endorses, on behalf 
of this country, the sentiments towards the German people 
which President Wilson professed on behalf of the United States 
—and there is no reason why the sentiments of Great Britain and 
the United States should be in complete accord on this subject, 
any more than there is any reason for the German people to hate 
Americans with the cultivated intensity with which they hate us. 

Mr. Lloyd George continued : 

No one wishes to dictate to the German people the form of government 
under which they should live. That is a matter entirely for themselves ; 
but it is right we should say we could enter into negotiations with a free 
Government in Germany. with a different attitude of mind, a different 


temper, a different spirit, with less suspicion, with more confidence, than 
we could with a Government whom we knew to be dominated by the aggres- 
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sive and arrogant spirit of Prussian militarism; and the Allied Govern- 
ments would, in my judgment, be acting wisely if they drew that distinc- 
tion in their general attitude in a discussion of the terms of peace. 

A guarded and statesmanlike utterance—the keynote is that 
we could regard a German democracy ‘ with less suspicion, with 
more confidence,’ than we can regard the present regime of 
Prussian militarism. But this is a very long way removed from 


‘regarding it with no suspicion and with full confidence, and 


expecting a Germany which has been Prussianised for more than 
@ generation, to resolve itself suddenly into the elements of which 
it was composed prior to 1870.. 

It is most necessary to bear the precise text of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s remarks on this subject in mind, as it is almost inevitable 
that unscrupulous, or merely careless, persons will misquote and 
misuse them, and thereby create the false impression that he 
shares President Wilson’s feeling of sympathy and friendship 
towards the German people, and does not hold them responsible 
in any way for the War or for the methods by which it has been 
conducted, and that if the Hohenzollern regime were ended he 
would welcome the German Democracy as a band of brothers to 
sit at the council table of a peace conference before the German 
armies had been beaten in the field, and the submarines sent to 
the bottom of the sea. 

But Mr. Lloyd George stated emphatically that the War must 
be continued until the aims of the Allies have been attained, and 
in the definition of these aims there is no divergence of statement 
between President Wilson and the Entente Powers. He said : 


As soon as these objectives are reached and guaranteed, this War ought 
to come to an end, but if it comes to an end a single hour ~~ it will be 
the greatest disaster that has ever befallen mankind. 


‘Democracy’ has become rather a fetish of late, but it must 
be remembered that it has no virtue in itself; it is merely a social 
and political condition which, in theory, is the government of a 
nation by the elected representatives of the people; the history 
of democracies does not make one in the least optimistic with 
regard to the prompt arrival of the millennium when Germany 
shall have followed the example of Russia. Possibly, in two or 
three generations, whatever good there is to be found in the 
German people might succeed in eliminating the evil which has 
become congenital in the race under the fostering care of the 
Kaiser, if the authority of the master-mind were withdrawn : but 
even this is expecting a good deal. 

In the meantime we have to deal with things as they are, and 
to close our ranks against the admission of fallacies, of which the 
acceptance is being industriously organised by Germans and their 
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dupes in our very midst. One of these fallacies is that ‘the only 
real obstacle in the way of peace at this hour is the retention of 
the Hohenzollern dynasty on the throne,’* and the other is that 
the German people are ‘ guiltless of the War,’ that ‘they were 
forced and driven into it,’ that ‘ they deserve our sympathy,’ and 
that ‘those who wish to treat Germany justly should carefully 
differentiate between the governing classes and the masses of the 
German people.’ ’ 

Let us beware of all such appeals and realise that Germany 
will ‘ organise sympathy ’ in this country with the same thorough- 
ness which she displayed in the organisation of hatred in the 
Fatherland. M. Albert, in the Mercure de France, relates a con- 
versation which took. place in Switzerland a few months ago 
between a well-known personage belonging to the invaded French 
territory and some Germans; the Frenchman enlarged upon the 
enormous harm which the Germans were doing themselves by 
their manner of conducting the War, and said that ‘Germany was 
making impossible, for a long time to come, the resumption of 
cordial relations not only with her enemies, but with neutrals.’ 
One of the Germans reflected for a moment, and then said 
deliberately ‘ After the War we shall organise sympathy.’ 

Let us clear our minds of cant ; we are at war with the German 
people, from the ‘ All Highest’ to the lowliest of his subjects : we 
reciprocate the hatred of the whole nation by an equally cordial 
detestation of their repulsive methods in war and in peace : we 
recognise in them a nation of spies, from the Kaiser* to the 
kellner, from von Bohlen’ to the barber, who have eaten our salt 
while planning our destruction: we abhor their substitution of 
expediency for honour in all their dealings: we detest them for 
their repudiation of the moral code of civilised nations and of 
the ethics of the Christian religion: we shudder with unspeak- 
able disgust at the behaviour of men, women, and children towards 
our prisoners : we loathe the ghoulish glee with which they murder 
the victims of their submarines, the horrible abuse of the 8.0.58. 
signal with which they lure the would-be saviour to a watery 


* E. Ashmead Bartlett, Sunday Pictorial, June 17. 

**The Ultimate Ruin of Germany.’ By J. Ellis Barker, Nineteenth 
Century and After, September 1914. 

* Among other instances in which the Kaiser has abused his position as a 
guest of this nation, in order to obtain information, perhaps the most flagrant 
was on the occasion of his visit to Buckingham Palace in 1911 to attend the 
unveiling of the Queen Victoria Memorial, when he brought over the notorious 
Secret Service agent Steinhauer as a member of his suite. Steinhauer (so 
called) was not disclosed in his true colours until later. 

* Dr. von Bohlen, the managing director of Krupp’s, who married the 
Krupp heiress in 1906, brought his wife to England for the London season in 
1914, and, accompanied by his chief experts from Essen, made a compre- 
hensive tour of British dockyards and munition works—eight weeks before 
the War! Truly we are a simple people! 
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grave, and the treachery with which they turn on their captors.° 
in the field after being accorded honourable and humane treat- 
ment as prisoners of war : and we regard with inexpressible horror 
the bestial outrages which they have committed in Belgium, in 
France, and in East Africa.*° They have dedicated to us a Hymn 
of Hate; so be it: let them continue to hate us with ‘a lasting 
hate ” as their diabolical hymn insistently screams to them to do. 
For our part, let us remember always that we are ‘at war with 
the German people,’ and that so long as this generation lives it 
will be an unpardonable insult to our gallant dead, and reckless 
treachery to the living, ever to allow another German to set foot 
upon our shores. 


F. G. Srong. 


% Mr. Balfour at the Guildhall on July 13 said: ‘Germany will never be 
able in our lifetime to shake off the load of hatred and of disgust which not 
merely her aims but her methods have excited.’ 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE IMPERIAL CONSTITUTION: THE 
NEW PHASE 


I. THe Empire CABINET 


It may be, and we must all hope it will be, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
good fortune to go down to history as ‘the pilot that weathered 
the storm,’ the Prime Minister who brought Britain victoriously 
through the closing stages of the greatest War of all time. But 
whether or not he win that title to immortality, he has already 
done one thing which must give him a permanent place in the 
annals of our constructive statesmanship. Since he came into 
office in December last the development of a true Imperial con- 
stitution has gone forward by long strides. The process has been 
unobtrusive, and almost unnoticed, amid the intense pre-occu- 
pations, the poignant suspense, the hopes, and fears, of the cam- 
paigns by sea and land. But when the ultimate account is made 
up, and the balance struck, it may be found that the meetings of 
the Imperial. War Cabinet and the Imperial War Conference are 
more important in their enduring results than the battles and the 
revolutions. For from them will arise that new integration of 
the British system of nations on which the peace of the world, 
and the ordered progress of humanity, so largely depend. 
When the crisis of last December, and the growing public 
. impatience with the Asquith Coalition Ministry, called Mr. Lloyd 
George to office, few people anticipated that great constitutional 
changes would begin. The chief, almost the sole, desire of the 
nation was that fresh vigour should be infused into the adminis- 
tration, and more energy displayed in the conduct of the War. It 
was not anxious that the political machine should be remodelled, 
only that it should be made to work more effectively. It was, 
and is, quite languid about the parliamentary Reform Bill, which 
is to sweep away all the old franchise limitations, and confer 
electoral rights on several millions of women. It does not take 
much interest in the projected reconstruction of the House of 
Lords; and it hardly noticed, and perhaps does not now fully 
appreciate, the very remarkable modifications the incoming Prime 
Minister introduced into the central organ of our whole apparatus 
of government, which is the British Cabinet and the British 
Ministry. It reads the Mesopotamia Blue-book with avidity, 
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while it, not unnaturally, neglects the somewhat arid pages of the 
Report of the Imperial War Conference. Yet there can be no 
comparison between the real significance of these two documents. 
The one discloses a grave, but transient, example of official 
maladministration or incompetence; the other points the way 
to a readjustment of political relations which may affect the 
destinies of a quarter of the human race for centuries to come. 

Since December 1916, when Mr. Asquith resigned the seals of 
office, the supreme executive of the Empire has assumed a new 
character, which has developed in a striking fashion during the 
past few months. Three aspects of this change are specially 
notable : first, the separation of the Imperial Cabinet from the 
British Ministry; secondly, the association of Dominion and 
Indian representatives with the former body; and thirdly, the 
novel status of the Prime Minister, and the relaxation of the close 
ties which formerly bound that high functionary to the British 
Parliament. This evolution has been foreseen by some observers 
for years past, and has been foreshadowed by the present writer 
in the pages of this Review and elsewhere. The War has only 
quickened a process which must, in any case, have made itself 
felt; and the transformations were being gradually and hesitat- 
ingly attempted to meet the exigencies of the hour under Mr. 
Lloyd George’s predecessors. It may be that the Prime Minister, 
like most English statesmen, was inspired by the same practical 
motives. But he has known how to take occasion by the hand, 
and he has produced a scheme of government which cannot be 
wiped from the slate even when the restoration of peace allows 
us to revert to more normal conditions. 

The separation of the purely British Ministry from the Imperial 
Cabinet or Directory will almost certainly be maintained. It is 
unlikely that we shall ever be able to restore the miscellaneous 
council of party politicians. The composition of the Directory 
will, however, be different. At present it is a War Committee 
formed to supervise all departments in their relation to the supreme 
duty of the moment. Later, we may suppose it will consist of the 
officers at the head of the Great Imperial departments of State, 
the Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, the Minister of War, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, the India and Colonial Secre- 
taries, the Minister, if there be one, of Inter-State Commerce and 
Communications. It will cease to be a War Cabinet ; it will con- 
tinue as an Empire Cabinet. It will be concerned with those 
matters in which all the members of the Britannic ‘ Union of 
Nations’ are interested; leaving to the heads of the British 
departments, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Home Secre- 
tary, the Minister of Education, and the rest, the conduct of 
social, financial, and economic policy in the United Kingdom. 
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It is to be an Empire Cabinet in another sense ; for it will no 
longer be made up exclusively from the insular parliament. Mr. 
Asquith had invited the occasional attendance of Dominion 
Ministers, like Sir Robert Borden and Mr. Hughes, at sittings 
of his Cabinet. Mr. Lloyd George went a long step further when 
he made Colonial and Indian statesmen fully constituted and 
regular members of the supreme conclave. All the Dominions 
(with the exception of Australia, which, owing to the state of its 
domestic politics, was unable to accept the Prime Minister’s 
invitation), with India, had their representatives at the sittings 
of the War Cabinet in March and April. These overseas members 
were not brought in merely as expert witnesses, or authoritative 
advisers : they were Cabinet Ministers ‘ without portfolio,’ like 
Lord Milner and Mr. Henderson. Like them they deliberated 
under the seal of the Privy Councillor’s oath ; and like them they 
are entrusted with the ‘ King’s secrets,’ which they have sworn 
not to divulge. The Executive Committee of the Privy Council, 
which is the technical description of the Cabinet, has therefore 
been enlarged so as to include members of the Dominion Parlia- 
ments and a member or members from India. 

The enlargement is not temporary; it takes its place among 
the permanent conventions of our constitution. So Mr. Lloyd 
George announced in his statement to the House of Commons on 
the 17th of May, a statement which its author was justified in 
regarding as @ landmark in the history of the British Empire. 
Students and historians in the future will often turn to it with 
interest. Briefly, Mr. Lloyd George informed the House that at 
the last session of the Imperial War Cabinet he had ‘ proposed 
formally on behalf of the British Government,’ and with the 
approval of the overseas representatives, that the meeting of an 
Imperial Cabinet should be held annually, or ‘ at any intermediate 
time when matters of Imperial concern require to be settled.’ 
This Council will consist of the Prime Minister; of such of his 
colleagues as deal specially with Imperial affairs; of the Prime 
Minister of each of the Dominions, ‘or some specially accredited 
minister possessed of equal authority’; and of an Indian member 
appointed by the Government of India to represent ‘ the Indian 
people.’ Thus the Empire Cabinet, not merely as a war 
expedient, but as a regular organ of executive authority, has come 
into being. 

It is, as Mr. George said, in an ‘extremely elastic’ phase at 
‘present. But the framework has been laid. ‘The responsible 
heads of the governments of the Empire, with those [British] 
ministers who are specially entrusted with the conduct of Imperial 
policy, should meet together at regular intervals to confer about 
foreign policy and matters connected therewith, and come to 
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decisions in regard to them which, subject to the control of their 

own Parliaments, they will severally execute. By this means 
they will be able to obtain full information about all aspects of 
Imperial affairs, and to determine by consultation together the 
policy of the Empire in its most vital aspects, without infringing 
in any degree the autonomy which its parts at present enjoy.’ 
The further development of this system of government by ‘con- 
tinuous consultation ’ between the representatives of ‘the auto- 
nomous ations of an Imperial Commonwealth’ Mr. Lloyd George 
does not attempt to indicate. That will be for the consideration 
of the constituent convention which is to be summoned after the 
War. But it is plainly his view and intention that the Empire 
Cabinet, in its present shape, is not merely an advisory or consul- 
tative council. Its members will meet to confer, but they will 
also meet to act. They will come together to decide questions 
brought before them, and they will seek the consent and assistance 
of their several legislatures to carry these decisions into effect. 
In other words, the common policy of the union of nations will be 
the joint work of all the national governments, arranged by a body 
which, for executive purposes, represents them all. 


II. THE CONSTITUTIONAL REVOLUTION 


It is the beginning of a reconstruction which will have 
momentous consequences. But we must bear in mind that it is 
only the beginning. If the foundations are set it cannot be said 
that the ground-plan of the new structure has yet been drawn. 
Much careful and thoughtful work will be required before it can 
assume its regular shape and due proportions. It will extend 
under the pressure of circumstances, and in response to such 
external stimuli as may from time to time be applied; and we 
shall add a wing here, or an outbuilding there, scrapping, restoring, 
and remodelling as occasion suggests. This is the manner in 
which so many of our political institutions have ‘ grown,’ to use 
the accepted term, and there is still a tendency to think that we 
can do no better than follow the precedent. If there is anything 
in the nature of a design it is from the Colonies that we must 
expect to get it. The Secretary of the Colonies emitted the 
familiar caution at the close of the very interesting and important 
discussion in the Imperial War Conference on the 16th of April : 

Really the working plan will have to come from the Dominions them- 
selves. Constitution-making is rather a popular occupation ; and just as, 
during this War, we find that every omnibus or railway-carriage contains 
Commanders-in-Chief of both the Army and the Navy, who are prepared 
at any moment to take supreme command and do things better than the 
generals do them, so we find that constitution-makers are very plentiful. 
There are all sorts of schemes in the air. It has always seemed to me 
to be a very dangerous thing to attempt to make a constitution which 

Vor. LXXXII—No. 486 : R 
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we would seek to impose upon the various parts of our Empire, which 
have strong views of their own, and must of necessity know their own 
local diiliculties better than they can be appreciated here. That we must 
arrive at some closer system of government, some wider share not only 


in government but in the responsibility of government, is, I think, 
apparent to all of us. But we can only do it, I believe, by very cautious 
and gradual steps; and I am one of those who believe that we shall find 
the solution rather in evolution than in any tremendous root-and-branch 
change.* 

If this means that we are not to rush on blindly but must proceed 
with forethought and deliberation, its soundness is self-evident. 
But if by trusting to ‘ evolution’ it is meant that we are just to 
wait and let things happen, the proposition is more doubtful. 
Evolution in this sense seems only a dignified substitute for our 
famous and cherished British belief in muddling through; and 
really, after the experiences of the past three years, we may begin 
to lose faith in that remarkable method of conducting the greatest 
afiairs. Constitution-making on paper is no doubt easy work. 
But the engineer gets down to his calculations and tracings before 
he sets about the actual business of construction; and does not 
leave his power-houses and bridges and railway cuttings to ‘ evolve ’ 
as he goes along. If he did they would often evolve in the wrong 
way and at the wrong places. A system of government may be, 
to a certain extent it must be, an ‘ organic growth’ ; but it is also 
a machine for doing specific things, and the people who try to 
think out in advance how it can be framed and adjusted to per- 
form its functions have their humble uses. ‘ Practical politics ’ 
is not necessarily living from hand to mouth. 

It is undeniable that we cannot ‘ impose’ a constitution upon 
the Dominions against their will. But if we must not impose we 
may, and ought to, suggest. Why must ‘the working plan of 
the future’ necessarily come from the Dominions themselves? 
Are not the 46 millions of these islands—not to mention the 
360 millions of Asiatics and Africans in their charge—as much 
interested in it as the fifteen or sixteen millions in the Dominions? 
And are these young communities so much better fitted to work 
out the plan than the mother-country? Are Melbourne and 
Sydney, Toronto and Montreal, Wellington and Capetown richer 
in statesmanship and political experience, in knowledge and 
administrative science, in legal and constitutional learning, than 
the capital of the Empire? There are some writers and speakers 
who seem to be under the impression that the Imperial consti- 
tution only concerns the people of the Dominions. But the people 
of Great Britain are also concerned in it; and the people of Ire- 
land ; and the people of India ; and the peoples of the Protectorates 
and Crown Colonies. 

* Report of the Imperial War Conference, 1917 [Cd. 8566], p. 60. 
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All these diverse interests must be considered and conciliated 
in the new model which is to be elaborated. The best political 
intelligence at the disposal of the Central Government should be 
employed to produce a coherent scheme for consideration by the 
delegates at the constituent conference. The Dominions may 
accept the proposals, they may modify them, or reject them ; but 
at any rate they will have a definite plan framed, as it may be 
supposed, by the authority best able to consider the problem in 
its relation to all the diverse parts of the Empire. To evade the 
responsibility, and ‘leave it to the Dominions,’ according to the 
received formula, means to trust to the chance of something prac- 
ticable being hammered out in discussion between a number of 
oversea politicians who must necessarily find it difficult to envisage 
the question as a whole. The vigour, intelligence, and capacity 
of the men who lead the colonial legislatures, men like “Mr. 
Hughes, Sir Robert Borden, and General Smuts, cannot be ques- 
tioned. But they are national leaders first and foremost; they 
have emerged from the rough conflict of local parties ; their primary 
interest is properly that of their own nation. British statesman- 
ship should not be content to wait passively till they have con- 
trived to harmonise their views, or arranged a compromise. It 
should, and indeed it must, if any satisfactory conclusion is to be 
reached, take the initiative in the comprehensive task of consti- 
tutional reconstruction which the War will have bequeathed to us. 

As a fact, though almost unconsciously, it has done so. It 
has found it impossible to defer the fundamental revision till a 
more tranquil season. ‘ We shall find the solution,’ says the 
Colonial Secretary, ‘in evolution rather than in any tremendous 
root-and-branch change.’ We should all prefer that. But 
changes, which almost seem to deserve Mr. Long’s formidable 
adjectives, have already been made. Let me turn back for a 
moment to the separation of the Imperial administration from 
that of the United Kingdom. This has passed quite quietly as 
& necessary war measure. But it has completely transformed our 
Central Government and its relations to Parliament. One group 
of Ministers, not in the Cabinet, presides over the departments of 
state, and its members must still account for their stewardship to 
the representatives of the British and Irish electorate. Another and 
smaller group, forming the Cabinet, decide the greater issues of 
Imperial policy, at present all summed up in the conduct of the 
War, and are in practice emancipated from the control of the 
House of Commons. They have no departments to administer 
or only nominal departments; their actions cannot be examined, 
in the received constitutional manner, when the House is in com- 
mittee on votes in supply. The majority of them are net members 


of the House of Commons, they do not owe their position to their 
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influence in the House, and they do not attend the debates of the 
House. Further, this supreme supervising Cabinet includes, for 
certain purposes, members who have no touch with British parties, 
the British legislature, or the British electorate, and no kind of 
responsibility to any of them. 

For the moment the mutual relations of the various authorities 
are undefined and confused. During the spring there were no fewer 
than four different councils sitting in London, all occupied more 
or less with the affairs of the Empire. There was the British 
Ministry, which lies outside the Cabinet, but includes such high 
officers of state as the Foreign Secretary, the Secretary for War, 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty. Secondly, there was the 
War Cabinet or Directory, then composed of the Prime Minister, 
Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, Mr. Henderson, and (when he could 
spare time from his duties as Leader of the House of Commons) 
Mr. Bonar Law. Thirdly, there was the Imperial War Cabinet, 
which included, in addition to the above-named persons, ministers 
and delegates from the Dominions and India, as well as the Indian 
and Colonial Secretaries, who were not members of the Cabinet 
Directory but only of the British Extra-Cabinet Ministry. This 
Imperial War Cabinet was therefore a somewhat numerous body. 
In the original invitation conveyed to the Dominion Governments 
it was stated that ‘for the purpose of these meetings your Prime 
Minister would be a member of the War Cabinet.’ In fact, 
however, not merely the Prime Ministers, but the ‘ ministers in 
attendance,’ who accompanied them, were present at all or some 
of the meetings ; so, I believe, were the Maharajah of Bikanir, and 
Sir Satyendra Sinha, delegates from India, ‘in attendance’ on 
the Secretary of State. For the first time in the Empire’s history, 
there were, as Sir Robert Borden said,? two Cabinets sitting in 


London. 


Over each of them the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom presides. 
One of them is designated as the ‘War Cabinet,’ which chiefly devotes 
itself to such questions, touching the prosecution of the War, as primarily 
concern the United Kingdom. The other is designated as the ‘ Imperial 
War Cabinet,’ which has a wider purpose, jurisdiction, and personnel. 
To its deliberations have been summoned representatives of all the Empire’s 
self-governing Dominions.” We meet these on terms of equality under 
the presidency of the first Minister of the United Kingdom; we meet 
these as equals, he is primus inter pares. Ministers from six nations 
sit round the Council board, all of them responsible to their respective 
Parliaments and to the people of the countries they represent. Each 
nation has its voice upon questions of common concern and _ highest 
importance as the deliberations proceed; each preserves unimpaired its 





? Speech to the Empire Parliamentary Association, April 3, 1917. 
* And of India, in the person of the Secretary of State and his Indian 


‘ advisers.’ 
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perfect autonomy, its self-government, and the responsibility of ministers 
to their own electorate. : 

The Imperial War Cabinet was thus affiliated to, but yet 
differentiated from, the normal War Cabinet. But there was also 
a fourth great council in session, namely, the Imperial War Con- 
ference. This had been summoned for the consideration of 
matters of joint concern, not connected with the immediate conduct 
of the War, such as the representation of India at future Con- 
ferences, the Trade Commissioner Service, the care of the graves 
of soldiers who have fallen in the War, naturalisation, the Double 
Income Tax, the Development and Control of Natural Resources, 
and appointment of a Convention to determine the Constitution 
of the Empire, and Imperial Preference. The Conference was 
attended by all the delegates from India and the Dominions, and 
by the Colonial Secretary and Under Secretary, and various high 
officials of the permanent Civil Service, but not by the Prime 
Minister or the other members of the Cabinet. Its chairman was 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, its debates and resolutions 
(except when the proceedings were confidential) were reported, 
and made public, and its powers, like those of preceding Imperial 
Conferences, were purely declaratory and advisory. 

The functions of these various councils and conclaves are 
not clearly distinguished, and they cross one another in 
a somewhat confusing fashion. It will be necessary to define 
their powers and duties, and arrive at a clear conception of their 
responsibility to the various electorates and representative bodies. 
As the matter stands at present we have a large development 
of irresponsibility. For the Executive as a whole collective 
responsibility has ceased to exist. The Minister who stands 
outside the War Cabinet is answerable only for the conduct of 
his department, and may not even be cognisant of the proceedings 
of his colleagues, or of the general policy of the Government, 
which is shaped and managed, over his head, by the small 
Directory. A Secretary of State, whose departmental adminis- 
tration is challenged, may resign, as Mr. Chamberlain has done ; 
but there is no reason why his colleagues should throw in their 
lot with his, since the majority of his colleagues may know no 
more of his proceedings than their own under-secretaries. 

It may be said that the ruling committee, the small War 
Cabinet, is collectively responsible. No doubt its members are 
responsible to the law, like all other officials, if their acts are 
illegal ; they are also politically responsible to the constituencies 
which may eventually pass judgment upon them at a general 
election. But their link with the House of Commons is loose. 
The House did not vote Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Curzon, and 
Lord Milner into office ; it did not vote Mr. Asquith out, for the 
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late Coalition Ministry had an unbroken majority in the Chamber 
when its chief resigned in deference to what was understood to 
be the voice of public opinion. Even before the recent changes, 
Parliament had almost ceased to be the maker and unmaker of 
ministries. Its control was becoming more theoretical than real, 
and this ‘ evolution ’ was in active process of development without 
the impetus given to it by recent events. 

If the House of Commons was losing its grip upon a purely 
domestic ministry, it must find it almost impossible to control 
the new compound Imperial Cabinet; for how can the home 
members be made accountable for decisions which may have been 
pressed upon them by their colleagues from the Dominions and 
India? How can the British Parliament supervise a policy which 
may have been framed by statesmen who do not have to answer 
for their acts.to the representatives of British and Irish consti- 
tuencies? ‘Each nation,’ says Sir Robert Borden, ‘ preserves 
unimpaired its perfect autonomy, its self-government, and the 
responsibility of its ministers to their own electorate.’ But a 
responsibility so divided up and parcelled out can hardly be 
effective. We must understand that ‘the policy of the Empire 
in its most vital aspects,’ to quote Mr. Lloyd George, will be 
settled by a committee whose members are not collectively 
responsible to any external authority, except (technically) 
the Crown. 

In war time this does not greatly matter. We can be content 
to suffer an administrative oligarchy, as we should be content 
to submit to a dictatorship, if thereby we can defeat our enemies. 
But in the normal course of things free nations can only be ruled 
by a Government which is definitely responsible to those who 
represent the people, directly or indirectly. The problem which 
will await solution after the peace is that of bringing the new 
system into harmony with our existing conceptions of liberty and 
autonomy. Assuming that we keep the Imperial Cabinet—and it 
is difficult to conceive that, having once come into being, it can 
be abolished—how shall we cause it to fit into its place in the 
democratic and representative scheme? 


IIT. THe FepERAL SoLuTION REJECTED 


To many the natural solution would appear to be the Federal 
one. As we have an Imperial Cabinet let us have an Imperial 
Parliament, elected by all the qualified citizens in all the [self- 
governing] nations; and let the Ministers be its nominees and 
servants, accountable to it for their acts, administering the 
revenues levied in accordance with its votes, and rising and falling 
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by its will. This was the ideal of the old Imperial Federation 
League, and it has been so strenuously propagated by an able 
group of publicists during the past few years that our intelligéntsia, 
particularly the academic section of it, has been disposed to regard 
its consummation as assured. They forgot that if English 
opinion, so far as it has paid any serious attention to the subject, 
has been gained over, colonial opinion is still unconverted. For 
myself, though a federationist in principle, I have long recognised, 
and have frequently pointed out, that executive, not parlia- 
mentary, union is what the Dominions want. For the former 
they are eager ; of the latter they are still doubtful and suspicious. 

The proceedings of the late Imperial Conference are conclusive 
on this point. Its members formulated their views in a brief but 


pregnant resolution : 


The Imperial War Conference is of opinion that the readjustment 
of the constitutional relations of the component parts of the Empire is 
too important and intricate a subject to be dealtqwith during the War, 
and that it should form the subject of a special Imperial Conference to 
be summoned as soon as possible after the cessation of hostilities. 

Tt deems it its duty, however, to place on record its view that any 
such readjustment, while thoroughly preserving all existing powers of 
self-government and complete control of domestic affairs, should be based 
upon a full técognition of the Dominions as autondémous nations of an 
Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as an important portion of the 
same, should recognise the right of the Dominions and India to an 
adequate voice in foreign policy and in foreign relations, and should 
provide effective arrangements for continuous consultation in all important 
matters of common imperial concern, and for such necessary concerted 
action, founded on consultation, as the several Governments may 


determine. 


This, as the organ of the Federalists in this country admits,‘ places 
the federal solution out of court for the present. The overseas 
statesmen who have concurred in the establishment of the Empire 
executive do not expect or intend that their work shall be con- 
summated by parliamentary federation. They are not federalists, 
but autonomists; and they do not regard an Imperial Congress 
or Parliament as consistent with their ideal of national self- 
expression and self-development. It may be that they are wrong 
—it may be that the discussions of the constituent convention 
will modify their views, or that in time they will find that the 
completest national autonomy can be reconciled with legislative 
union. At present they do not think so; and if their opinion is 
shared, as it probably is, by the majority of their fellow-citizens, 
the re-organisation of the Empire under a supreme central par- 
liament must be ruled out of consideration for the near future. 


* See The Round Table, June 1917. 
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TV. THe Prime MINISTER AS IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR 


Another alternative would be that of formally recognising 
responsibility in the quarter where it tends already to concentrate 
itself in practice : that is to say in the person and office of the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. Amid the chaos 
of councils and organs of government, the figure of this 
great official disengages itself with a growing distinctness. 
Around him there gathers a whole bewildering network of 
ministries, committees, and administrative commissions; he 
towers above them, the real controlling and dispensing authority, 
like the President in the United States, and in the view of the 
ordinary citizen he is becoming ‘ the Government,’ the individual 
who will obtain the chief share of credit for success and the 
heaviest blame if things go wrong. If half a dozen of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ministers were to resign the public mind would not be 
deeply stirred ; by Mr. Lloyd George’s own resignation would 
be an event of first-class importance, like the death of an American 
President or the dismissal of a German Chancellor. It almost 
seems as if the Premiership of England were drifting insensibly 
towards the status of the American presidency or that of the 
Imperial Chancellorship. Perhaps this is what-Sir Robert Borden 
was hinting at when, in the speech already quoted, he said : 


The office of Prime Minister, thoroughly developed by the gradually 
developed conventions of the Constitution, although entirely unknown to 
the formal enactments of the law, is invested with a power and authority 
which, under new conditions, demanding progress and development, are 
of inestimable advantage. The recent exercise of that great authority 
has brought about an advance which may contain the germ and define 
the method of constitutional development in the immediate future. 


Here is a development which has already begun, and it may 
go forward so rapidly that we shall soon begin to grow conscious 
of it. We may have to recognise that somebody must be clearly 
and visibly responsible for acts of state, for the exercise of what are 
technically supposed to be powers and prerogatives of the Crown, 
both in insular and extra-insular affairs. The only person who 
can, and to a large extent does, possess this authority, is the 
Prime Minister. Already his relations with his colleagues are 
assimilating to those of the American President towards his 
Ministers. They are becoming his ‘ Cabinet officers,’ rather than 
colleagues of nearly equal standing: subordinates whom he 
dismisses, promotes, or shifts from one post to another, as he 
thinks fit. Like the American President, and unlike all his own 
predecessors, he has ceased to be the leader of either House of 
Parliament ; he rarely attends the debates, and leaves it to his 
deputies to make his explanations to the chambers. Soon, 
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perhaps, he may adopt a further American custom and send 
‘messages,’ when he deems it necessary, to the Commons and 
the Peers. His subordinate ministers have so little sense of 
common association that they sometimes quarrel with one another 
in public over their departmental affairs. The Premier stands 
in Olympian serenity above the dispute. One minister or both 
ministers might go, without shaking his position; just as 
the President of the United States can remain unperturbed 
by the resignation of a Secretary of State or a Secretary of the 
Interior. 

There is no reason to believe that the English Prime Minister 
is anxious to obtain larger powers or to be saddled with a less 
divided responsibility. Few English public men have that kind 
of ambition. But, as things stand, he cannot help himself. He 
combines the functions of Imperial Chancellor and British 
Minister-President, and is the only person who comes before 
the nation, and the nations, in both capacities. The insular 
ministers, or most of them, cannot answer for Empire policy; 
they may not even-be consulted upon it. The Empire ministers- 
adjoint wash their hands of home affairs, and are not required 
to know anything about them. The Premier of Australia could 
not be held to account for an insurrection in Ireland ; the President 
of the Local Government Board could rightly claim exemption 
from the consequences of a fiscal arrangement which may drive 
the Empire into war. But the First Minister of the Crown is 
concerned in both sets of transactions, he is the efficient, deciding, 
operative authority. He cannot evade responsibility on any issue, 
as most of his colleagues might on one ground or another ; and we 
may be compelled to recognise him as the real ‘Government’ in 
- the political and constitutional sense, or, to use the American 
term, the Chief Executive, on whom the whole administration 
depends, the only official ultimately responsible for everything. 


V. THe IMPERIAL CONFERENCE AS AN EMPIRE DELEGACY 


Responsible to whom? In the United States the responsibility 
of the President, beyond that which he owes to the law and the 
Constitution, is to the people at large, from whom he derives his 
appointment. They alone, through their delegates, the presiden- 
tial electors, can give effect to their approval or dislike of his 
administration. In the British Empire the popular verdict cannot 
be delivered with the same directness, though it might be if the 
Prime Minister were elected for a term of years by the votes of 
the constituent nations, which is perhaps a phase of ‘ evolution’ 
that may eventually be reached. Meanwhile he, and through him 
his colleagues and assistants, must be amenable to the criticism 
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of some representative body or bodies. In his capacity of head 
of the island government he will still be subject to the control of 
the British Parliament. That control will continue to be exer- 
cised though, I think, in a form which will correspond more closely 
with the facts of the situation than with the theoretical, and now 
largely obsolete, conventions. It will not often happen to the 
Premier to ‘ fall’ by an adverse vote in the Commons; but then 
the House will deal more freely with his subordinates than himself. 
There will be more individual, and less collective, responsibility. 
The departmental chief, who fails to get his measures accepted, 
will modify them or resign, though the Government as a whole 
may continue to hold office. The Commons will be able to reject 
an Education Bill or an Insurance Bill, without the risk of bring- 
ing about a dissolution or a general election, and creating a 
national or international crisis. The House will find it easier to 
deal with domestic legislative proposals and administrative acts 
on their merits, and its supervision of the domestic section of 
the Ministry will be less shadowy than it is at present. 

With the Empire Cabinet its authority is more likely to dimin- 
ish than to increase. For the reasons set forth above, Parliament 
will have considerable difficulty in asserting control over an Exe- 
cutive which includes persons altogether outside its jurisdiction. It 
will be hampered by the consciousness that the representatives of 
a single electorate cannot deal quite freely with acts and measures 
framed in concert by those who may be said to represent all the 
electorates. Even in the pre-War days the House evinced a grow- 
ing disposition to give the Foreign Office and the Admiralty a 
free hand, since it was felt that they were trustees of interests 
which affected the British Empire rather than the British con- 
stituencies. This claim will become more insistent, and it may be 
tacitly allowed in the case of the ‘Imperial ’ ministers as a whole. 
Parliament may turn out the Cabinet, by refusing to sanction 
its proposals ; but it will be reluctant to do so when it understands 
that these proposals are virtually the result of a kind of treaty 
between the national Governments. To defeat the Prime 
Minister, in his capacity of Secretary of State for the Empire, 
would be to inflict a rebuff upon the Dominion Cabinet Ministers 
who must be supposed to be in agreement with the policy of their 
Chief. The House, therefore, would be under considerable re- 
straint in dealing with Cabinet measures and acts, especially with 
those that touch upon naval and military administration, inter- 
state commerce and transport regulation, and foreign affairs. 

Let us assume that the Imperial Cabinet decides that certain 
metals and other natural products, of vital importance for de- 
fensive purposes, shal] not be exported from any part of the Empire 
to foreign countries. The various Prime Ministers and Secretaries 
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of State agree that they will do their best to obtain the consent 
of their respective Governments and Parliaments to the requisite 
legislative measures. The Imperial Secretary, or his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, will lay before the House of Commons a Bill 
to prohibit the exportation from the British Islands of the scheduled 
commodities. The House is, of course, at liberty to throw out 
the Bill. But if it does so it will be placing its veto upon an 
arrangement which presumably is desired by the representatives 
in the Cabinet of Australia, Canada, and the other governments. 
Any of these governments might also fail to convince its elective 
assembly. But the agreement, so far as regards the other states, 
would not necessarily be abandoned even if, say, Newfoundland 
or New Zealand stood out of it. It would fall to the ground if 
Great Britain declined assent. In such a case as this the House 
of Commons would hesitate to thwart the policy of the Cabinet, 
feeling very naturally that to do so would be rather like declin- 
ing to ratify a treaty which had been negotiated with a number 
of friendly governments. A national Parliament cannot easily 
exercise supervision over what will be in effect an international 
Executive. 

It is obvious, however, that an Executive Committee, in 
English-speaking and English-ruled lands, will be expected to 
submit to the discussion and examination of its proceedings by a 
public body, representing, more or less completely and directly, 
the peoples from whom it derives its mandate. Government by 
‘concerted action’ and ‘ continuous consultation’ demands some 
machinery of this kind. One may anticipate that the need will 
be met by a considerable development and extension of the Im- 
perial Conference, which will fall into its place as the natural 
complement of an Imperial Cabinet: The Conference in its 
present form is clearly otiose. It is a waste of energy to bring the 
colonial Premiers to London to talk at large about Empire affairs, 
when they will have already spent some weeks annually in con- 
sidering those affairs at the meetings of the Cabinet. As a 
debating-society, and as a vehicle for conveying oversea opinion 
to the Central Government, the Conference has beer useful. But 
it is not worth retaining as a somewhat larger, and much 
less authoritative, duplication of the Cabinet Council. It will 
cease to be a talking-shop and become a workshop ; and its special 
work will be to hear, examine, and pronounce judgment upon the 
proposals which have been agreed upon by the Home, Colonial, 
and Indian representatives in their private sittings, before those 
proposals are brought before the respective legislatures. 

This involves a radical change in the composition and character 
of the Conference. So far it has represented only governments. 
We may expect that in the future its members will be appointed 
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by the parliaments,’ under some method of election which will 
give representation to all parties. Thus it will be transformed 
from a conference of executives into a conference or congress of 
legislative delegations, a ‘ quasi-parliament,’ as Mr. L. 8. Amery 
styled it in the sagacious essay in which he foreshadowed this 
development seven years ago.° 

The Conference will meet annually or biennially under its 
own chairman or president. The British Prime Minister and the 
other British Ministers in the Imperial Cabinet may be ex officio 
members of the Assembly, and at any rate they will have the 
right to attend and speak, if not to vote. This is essential ; for 
the primary business of the Conference will be to discuss the 
schemes and measures which ministers will have framed in their 
confidential deliberations. It will become the sounding-board 
and ventilating-chamber for the Cabinet of Empire; the arena 
in which the Imperial Chancellor and his colleagues will explaiu 
and defend their policy before it is submitted to the parliaments. 
That policy will come to the various legislatures after it has been 
sifted by the combined delegations. 

The Conference, in the first instance, will have only advisory 
powers ; it will still be left to the parliament and the executive, 
in each State, to give effect to the ministerial programme, so far 
as that State is affected. But we may assume that as a rule the 
preliminary test will decide. The local parliament will seldom 
refuse assent to a project which has been endorsed by the chosen 
delegates from all the parliaments; it will seldom accept a pro- 
position which these authoritative deputies have condemned. 
Before many years it may have become a convention of the con- 
stitution that the fiat of the Conference must: be obeyed, and that 
its decisions will be invariably followed by the national law-making 
and governing bodies. 

When that stage has been passed we shall be prepared for the 
next step, a definite step in constitution-making. If Government 
by conference and ‘continuous consultation’ vindicates itself in 
practice the autonomous nations may be willing to transfer a 
portion of their powers to the Assembly of Delegations. They 
may agree to leave the control of foreign policy, of naval policy, 
of general military policy and war preparation, and possibly of 
joint fiscal and economic policy, to this Assembly, and pledge 


* In the case of India probably by the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, with 
a quota of official nominees. 

* In ‘Steps towards an Imperial Constitution,’ a paper read by Mr. Amery 
to the Royal Colonial Institute in July 1910, and reprinted in his volume 
Union and Strength, 1912. A similar evolution has been predicted by the 
present writer in this Review and in King’s College Lectures on Colonial Pro- 
blems (1913), by Mr. W. B. Worsfold in The Empire on the Anvil (1916), and 
by other writers. 
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themselves to honour its requisitions out of their revenues and 
taxable property. If this happened the Imperial Cabinet would 
become genuinely responsible, in the received sense, to the dele- 
gations. There would be agreement to contribute, according to 
some fixed proportion based on population and resources, to an 
Imperial Budget for the expenses of the Admiralty, the Imperial 
General Staff, the Foreign Office, and the other ‘ joint’ depart- 
ments; and the Assembly would be enabled, in the regular 
constitutional fashion, to express its opinion on the manner in 
which the affairs of the Empire had been conducted by demanding 
explanations, and by granting, reducing, or withholding, supplies. 
The Imperial Chancellor would find it necessary to shape his 
policy in conformity with the views of this representative chamber, 
since otherwise he might be unable to get his Budget passed, and 
would be compelled to resign his office. The confederated nations 
would then be on a footing of complete political equality, and each 
would preserve its internal autonomy, though they would have 
committed the conduct of certain great common interests to a 
central administration and a central council, representative of all 
the peoples, and in the last resort responsible to all. 

This seems to be the natural, and almost the inevitable, sequel 
to the recent constitutional changes. The goal may be somewhat 
distant ; but it is not so remote that only visionaries and fantastic 
dreamers can strain their eyes to see it. On the contrary, it ~ 
is highly ‘ practical’ politics to survey the route upon which we 
seem already to be moving. Mr. Lloyd George has initiated 
a constitutional revolution, a necessary and beneficial one. Bat 
even in revolutions cautious men look ahead. We do not waste 
time if we seek to understand what the results must be of the 
proceedings of the past few months; and it is wise statesmanship 
to be prepared in good time to deal with them. Otherwise we 
may find ourselves faced by Mr. Long’s ‘ tremendous and root- 
and-branch ’ changes, before we have considered what they really 
mean, and to what end they will most probably lead. 


Srpney Low. 
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CONDITIONS OF A NAVAL OFFENSIVE 


THe demand for a ‘vigorous naval offensive’ is natural enough 
in a people bred to consider the command of the sea their 
heritage. Apart from the ‘ Black-Eyed Susan’ tradition which 
would send the Fleet on a mad-bull rush into the Bight of 
Heligoland with only the vaguest notion of what it is to do when 
it gets there, the strategical conception is a perfectly sound one, 
the product of that sea-sense which the War has shown to abide 
in the British nation, despite a hundred years and more of peace 
and commercialism. But the meaning, object and conditions 
of a naval offensive must be well understood before the Navy can 
justly be accused of lacking offensive spirit. It is the purpose of 
this paper to show, first, that, owing to the circumstances under 
which the War has been fought, the conditions essential to the 
success of a ‘ naval offensive’ have not yet arisen; and, secondly, 
that wé are now entering upon a new phase from which those 
who believe in the decisive influence of sea power properly used 
may hope for better things. 

First, let us establish clearly in our own minds what we mean 
by a ‘naval offensive.’ The term, even when qualified by the 
epithet ‘vigorous,’ is not very happily chosen to express the 
demand for a change in Admiralty policy. The action of the 
Navy since the beginning of the War has, of course, been in 
essence offensive. If a mati’s house be picketed so that the 
butcher and the baker cannot call; so that he cannot catch his 
train to the office or send his dirty linen to the wash, it is impos- 
sible not to regard him as the victim of offensive action. To sit 
down before a place in leaguer, whether that place be Paris or 
Fort Chabrol, has always been acknowledged to be one of the 
alternative ways of reducing it. The fact that such pressure, 
when it becomes inconvenient, forces the beleaguered to make 
sorties does not mean that the besieger has lost the initiative and 
been thrown upon the defensive. Everyone would admit this 
to be true of land warfare. But things which are plain enough 
where land warfare is concerned become unaccountably obscure 
when action is transferred to the sea. 

But let us be content to construe the term ‘ offensive action’ 
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in the sense its advocates give it, namely, battle-action against 
the main force of the enemy afloat. That such action is desirable ; 
that the destruction of the enemy’s fleet is the surest solution of 
@ sea campaign, is not, of course, to be denied for a moment. If 
Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee will follow the good old rule and 
‘agree to havea battle,’ there is an end of the matter. But 
when Tweedle-dum wants to fight on his own conditions and 
Tweedle-dee will only fight on his, then this simple solution, so 
satisfying to the British mind, must wait on circumstances, and 
the conditions favourable to battle action between the fleets must 
be created : slowly, perhaps, by the hampering effect of constric- 
tion, or quickly by some drastic tactical action. . The beleaguered 
fleet may be constrained to such a course in order to get the 
freedom of movement necessary to the development of its war 
plans : the Germans, for instance, might see their last remaining 
hope to consist in an attempt to bring off a coup de main against 
this country ; or the beleaguering fleet may discover that the mere 
leaguer does not suffice to give it that unfettered use of the sea 
which is essential to the most vigorous prosecution of the War. 
In such a case, on the one side or the other, the ‘vigorous 
offensive ’ required becomes a part of the major strategy governing 
the whole conduct of the War, and cannot be shut off into the 
separate compartment of naval operations. The force employed 
must be specially organised to fit the circumstances. 

An instance from comparatively recent times will make this 
clear. The war-plans of the Japanese, in 1904, imperatively 
required complete control of the communications by sea. The 
force immediately threatening that control was the Russian 
squadron in Port Arthur. This force declined decisive action, 
and was easily rendered innocuous by Togo’s blockading fleet. 
With this, and with a small land force entrenched across the neck 
of Nan-shan, in order to prevent interference with the Manchurian 
campaign by the garrison of Port Arthur, the Japanese could 
have neutralised that fortress. Their object would have been 
attained, but for one consideration. They were threatened with 
the advance of the Baltic Fleet, and it was necessary to get Port 
Arthur and the squadron into their hands at all costs before its 
arrival. So they sent General Nogi with a force of a hundred 
thousand men to take the fortress at any price, and they sacrificed 
hecatombs of lives for the purpose. They were justified. Port 
Arthur fell while Admiral Rojdestvensky was on his way out, and 
he was annihilated at Tsu-shima. This drastic action against the 
Russian squadron was the very pivot of the Japanese war-plans. 
It was not regarded as a mere naval ‘ sideshow’ ; the sea affair 
was not divorced from the land affair, nor was the navy treated 
as the handmaiden of the army, whose duties were to fetch and 
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carry and answer the bell. The Japanese attained their object 
against an enemy who was unwilling to face a decisive action, 
and who could not be forced out of harbour nor destroyed within 
it by naval means alone, by the joint use of their sea and land 
forces. ‘Their whole campaign was based on the closest and best 
balanced co-operation of their navy and their army, strategically 
and tactically. They fought as a Sea Power without too great 
reverence for continental maxims of warfare. 

The first question, then, to be decided in reviewing naval action 
in the present War, is whether the destruction of the enemy 
fleets was, or is, an object of primary importance to the success 
of the Allies as a whole. If so, it was, and is, a matter requiring 
the attention of the supreme command equally with the operations 
on the land fronts, and all the material resources requisite to 
attain that end should be devoted to it. That it has not been so 
regarded is patent enough, and it is not surprising. Our position 
as a Sea Power, fighting in alliance with Land Powers whose 
territory was invaded or threatened, and against whom the enemy 
had the initiative, was widely different from any which we had 
previously faced in our history. The old method by which, in 
the past, we supported our continental allies by subsidies, by small 
contingents of troops and by attacks on the enemy’s outlying 
possessions or his coast positions, by no means sufficed when the 
Germans were sweeping over France and Belgium like a flood 
and whole nations were in arms. Consequently, the somewhat 
extraordinary position arose that, while we have strained every 
nerve to bring ourselves up to the level of the enemy on his 
element, we have not made full use, or anything like full use, of 
our crushing superiority on ours. This is not a criticism levelled 
at the Navy. The Navy has done what it was possible for it to 
do with its own resources and in its own sphere incomparably well. 
It has discharged every function which was assigned to it in the 
war councils of the Allies. I do not know of a single call upon 
it which it has failed to meet. But the fact remains that, pre- 
occupied with the tremendous issues on land, and necessarily 
subject at the start to the predominance of the views of continental 
soldiers which were reflected in the Cabinet itself by the master 
mind of Lord Kitchener, our Government were content to 
acquiesce in the view which regarded the Navy as a ‘sure shield ’ 
rather than a weapon of offence. The Allied navies have been 
called upon everywhere to give aid to the armies, to an extent 
which has strained their resources almost beyond the limit. The 
armies have not, as yet, given reciprocal aid to the navies in their 
task of placing the control of the sea beyond a doubt. There is 
abundant evidence that the strategical theories on which sea power 
is based have not been given the weight they deserve by War 
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Cabinets and Conferences. Our War Ministers have not proved 
themselves of the lineage of Chatham. 

The consequences of this incoherence were early shown, but 
they eluded general attention in the breathless autumn of 1914. 
The escape of the Goeben, with all its disastrous results, was 
directly due to the overruling of the naval mind by the military. 
The failure to hold the Belgian coast was, perhaps, inevitable in 
the circumstances which actually existed. But this is only 
another way of saying that plans for the effective co-operation of 
a Sea Power with Land Powers had not been properly matured 
in advance. Indeed, it may very well be doubted if our own 
Admiralty and War Office had an agreed scheme for amphibious 
war in such circumstances as arose. There were, we know, con- 
versations between military attachés in which schemes for mutual 
aid by land were discussed. But there is no record that the views 
of the sailors were ever sought, and it is significant that, at the 
outbreak of war, the Admiralty set itself to organise the Royal 
Naval Division specifically in order that it might have a distinct 
force at its own disposal for enterprises outside the general 
strategical scheme of the Allies. It may fairly be claimed that 
this points to an incoherence of plan which was fatal to the full 
use of sea power as a dominant factor in the War. The conse- 
quences which were to flow from the failure to keep the Germans 
out of Ostend and Zeebrugge were, of course, hidden from the 
eyes of the land strategists at the time. As the area of hostilities 
spread to the Levant, the Balkans and the Middle East, they 
became more apparent. Against an enemy operating on interior 
lines, this failure to secure the naval position at the outset has 
acted adversely ever since. For the plan of the German sub- 
marine campaign is based on the possession of the Belgian coast. 
It is due to the presence of large numbers of German above-water 
torpedo-craft at Ostend and Zeebrugge that we are unable 
absolutely to secure the passage of the Channel against U-boats. 
The consequence is that our available force of small craft is dissi- 
pated instead of being concentrated, and the Germans are saved 
about a thousand miles on the passage from Heligoland to Ushant. 
While we are committed to great oversea undertakings, which 
depend absolutely on effective command of the sea, we do not 
possess that effective command in consequence of the develop- 
ment of submarine warfare, and the communications of our armies 
are always precarious. But no purely naval offensive could have 
retained for us the coast of Belgium, and no purely naval offensive 
can regain it. We have paid for our neglect of the old first 
principle of British strategy not only through the greater 
efficacy of the U-boat campaign, but also through air-raids on 
London and bombardments of British towns from the sea 
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The adventure of Gallipoli showed the same vice of inco- 
herence. The Report of the Commission has been the cause of 
recrimination and has damaged some reputations with almost 
cynical injustice. But the vital matters underlying the whole 
affair were outside its terms of reference, and this fact is enough 
to discount its conclusions. Lord Fisher’s opposition to the Dar- 
danelles scheme is waved aside as of no consequence on the ground 
that he favoured another scheme with which the Dardanelles 
enterprise interfered. But was it not worth while to consider 
whether the alternative scheme was not the soundest and the best 
adapted to achieve the end in view, namely, to reopen communi- 
cations with Russia? No civilian is entitled to give judgment. 
But it is at least apparent that there is a way North as well as a 
way South, and the former offered the immense advantage of 
immediate touch with the Russian armies and the closest possible 
connexion with our sea bases. The Navy was prepared to do 
-its part if the necessary military support were forthcoming. The 
attempt to obtain the command of the Baltic could hardly have 
been more costly than the Gallipoli adventure eventually proved 
to be ; the strain on our shipping resources would have been much 
less, and the effect of success would have been greater on the 
Western Front. But the continental school of strategists did not 
favour the undertaking, and the resources prepared by the Navy 
for a ‘ vigorous offensive’ were used in another direction. 

It was, of course, entirely for the Allied Governments, with 
all the circumstances, naval, military and political, before them, 
to judge which scheme gave the best promise of attaining the 
ends they had in view. I am only concerned to show that this 
scheme, which, of course, can only be vaguely referred to here, 
was a ‘naval offensive’ in the fullest sense, a major operation of 
war, which had as the inevitable consequence of ‘its success the 
bringing of the High Seas Fleet to decisive action. ‘To succeed, 
it required the full co-operation of both the sea and land Services. 
But the plan was, in its essence, naval. The alternative which 
was adopted was, in its essence, military, using the word in its 
narrow sense. Its objective was not the sea power of Germany, 
but the land power of Turkey. After the extraordinarily vague 
conception that Constantinople could be reduced by the mere pro- 
cess of forcing the Dardanelles by naval action alone had been 
disposed of by the march of events, sea power became here, as 
elsewhere, ancillary to land power. And that is the story of the 
whole of our operations in the Mediterranean, Aegean and 
Adriatic. Some Mahan of the future will find in the sessile 
defence of Egypt, the half-hearted conduct of the Gallipoli ex- 
pedition, the later dissipation of strength in Mesopotamia and 
at Salonika, and the ignoring of all the lessons of history as to the 
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whereabouts of the vital nerve of the Turkish Empire in Asia, a 
perfect gold-mine of examples of how not to doit. But the subject 
is too big to be discussed here. The consequences have fallen 
very heavily upon the Navy, which has had a task thrown upon 
its hands which it would never have itself undertaken on the same 
lines. Nothing here said, however, implies dissent from the 
underlying principle of the Gallipoli expedition, which, resolutely 
carried out, would have ranked as a military enterprise of ‘first- 
rate importance. It was vitiated by the half-heartedness of the 
‘ Westerners.’ In its essence it was clearly in the line of mari- 
time rather than of continental strategy. 

But the sea campaign has, in truth; never been co-ordinated 
at all. The immense naval resources of the Allies have never 
even been distributed with a view to making the best use of them. 
The Grand Fleet has carried’ out its allotted and purely naval 
task with no assistance of any kind, while the entire strength of 
the French and Italian battle fleets hag been employed in bottling 
up the little navy of Austria-Hungary in the Adriatic, and has had 
the assistance of some of our surplus battleships as well. Our 
Army, fighting in France, quite naturally and properly conformed 
to the strategy of Marshal Joffre and his successors. There has been 
further conformity to French ideas at Salonika. Is it unreason- 
able to think that it would have been well if the French and Italian 
navies had similarly conformed to a general plan’ of strategy © 
directed by the professional heads of the preponderant Sea Power, 
and if these professional heads had been given a place co-equal 
with that of the soldiers in the conferences which have settled the 
war plans of the Alliance? It has been a matter of frequent 
comment that no British sailor has ever been admitted to these 
conferences on an equal footing with the statesmen and generals 
commanding armies who have been members of them. The fault 
lies not in our Allies, but in our own Government, which has never 
given a sailor place in the inner circle of those who are responsible 
for the conduct of the War. At the present time, when room has 
been found in the War Cabinet for General Smuts—and an ex- 
cellent thing too—there is actually not a single representative of 
the British Navy upon it. Sir Edward Carson’s inclusion has, 
for some inexplicable reason, involved his resignation of the office 
of First Lord. Sea power, the one weapon with which the 
Allies indisputably overmatch their opponents, has no effective 
voice when the representatives of the Allies meet in council, to 
direct them as to the use which should be made of it. 

One more instance may be given of a chance of a ‘ vigorous 
naval offensive’ which it was not thought worth while to take. 
Before the Italian Declaration of War, the French bombarded 


Cattaro, and occupied certain islands in the Adriatic. At that 
2 
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time the Montenegrins were still in possession of Mount Lovtchen, 
which commands the Austrian naval base from the land side. 
It was a situation which it certainly seemed to an outsider might 
have been turned to account. But the bombardments of Cattaro 
ceased after a time ; the Italians made no effort to possess them- 
selves of this important harbour; eventually the Montenegrins 
were overwhelmed, and the commanding position of Mount 
Lovtchen passed into the hands of the enemy. Had the Austrians 
been deprived of their one important naval harbour outside the 
Istrian Peninsula, and had the Allies possessed such an in- 
valuable point d’appui for the support of Serbia and Montenegro, 
one would suppose that the history of the autumn of 1915 would 
have been written differently. But the bombardment was treated 
as a naval ‘ side-show,’ and it met with just the same measure 
of permanent success that bombardments generally do when 
unsupported by further effort. As to the failure of the Russians 
to use their command of the Black Sea to ‘ impeach’ Mackensen 
on the Danube last autumn, it would be difficult to stigmatise its 
ineptitude in appropriate terms, were it not probably due to some- 
thing worse than folly on the part of the Government then 
existing in Russia. 

In the circumstances which have prevailed it seems almost 
idle to talk of a ‘ vigorous naval offensive.’ To fight a fleet which 
will not fight is impossible unless it can be made to fight. If it 
is imperative that the sea power of the enemy should be 
destroyed, then its destruction must be regarded as one of the 
primary objects of the War, and the enemy must be made to fight 
on the terms most unfavourable to him. The effort having been 
decided upon, it is for the sailors to plan the ways and means, 
and for the Government to supply the latter, including the land 
forces which will be required. It is for the sailors to say how 
the objective is to be approached by sea, and for the soldiers 
to plan the campaign on land, each giving the other full support. 
But if fhe naval forces and the maritime resources required, as 
well as the necessary troops, are dissipated in all directions in 
pursuance of the plans of a purely land strategy, then the naval 
offensive cannot be undertaken. ‘The conditions are simply not 
present. For better or for worse—I do not pretend to say which 
—this is what has occurred, and to demand a naval offensive 
against the German fleet until a different mind possesses the 
supreme command is to beat the air. We should risk everything 
which stands between us and ruin for the sake of a Brock’s Benefit 
on a grand scale. Whether the submarine campaign and the 
consequences which have flowed from it—consequences which 
are felt in every theatre of war as well as at home—will bring 
those who have the direction of the War to another mind is a 
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different matter. When we are tired of otter-hunting with 
uncertain success, it may be brought to the minds of those respon- 
sible that, if you are hunting otters as a matter of business and 
not for sport, the best place to get at them is in their holts. 
Then a plan of winning the War, alternative, or, rather, supple- 
mentary to the rather messy one of ‘killing Boches’’ may suggest 
itself. 

It is, perhaps, hardly recognised as yet that the struggle is 
now entering upon a new phase. The disciples of Jomini and 
Clausewitz have more or less fought each other to a standstill. 
The paralysis of Russia and the glorious sacrifices of the French 
in the past months of the War have thrown the weight of the 
struggle more and more on the shoulders of the English-speaking 
Powers. And the English-speaking Powers are the Sea Powers. 
Naval doctrine in the United States is based upon Mahan, and 
Mahan’s doctrine is based upon the lore of the British Navy. It 
is difficult to believe that this new and fortunate association with 
the Americans, a people who have share in our traditions, who 
owe their origin to sea power and their independence to its 
temporary misdirection, can fail to modify the conduct of the 
War in a direction which will give that weapon a fuller and a 
freer scope. First and foremost, of course, the gallant French 
must have all the support they require to save them from further 
* sacrifices of heroic life, and the pertinacious efforts of the armies 
on the Western Front to deliver the soil of France and Belgium 
from the bestial enemy must be maintained at full vigour. But, 
that done, the victory of freedom will not be secured, nor will 
the full reserves of the Allies be deployed. Now that the third 
navy in the world is added to the first, and the growing naval 
resources of France are made fully available, not even the most 
doubting soldier who ever refused to trust the Navy to do its 
business will any longer be able to find an excuse for keeping a 
large organised army in these islands for Home Defence. The 
overwhelming naval strength of the Allies and hundreds of 
thousands of troops will be available to turn the stubbornly held 
lines which stretch from sea to sea and from sea to neutral 
frontier. If interior lines confer advantages, so also does the 
power of concentric attack when there are no long and vulnerable 
lines of land communications to be held and sea power can 
guarantee the safety of communications by sea. The influence 
of Wellington’s small army in the Peninsula on the results of the 
Napoleonic struggle in the last phase but one was out of all 
proportion to the numbers employed, even making allowance for 
the special circumstances of the Spanish revolt. There are 
numerous openings for some such action if once the peril of the 
submarine can be disposed of. The Allies will obtain freedom 
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of action, which they will know how to turn to account. But the 
peril of the submarine can only be disposed of by radical action 
against German sea power. Unless that can be successfully 
undertaken, the full force of the United States cannot be 
thrown into the struggle, as Chancellor Michaelis perceives. 

Under the special circumstances in which the United States 
have entered the War, their Government is unlikely to consider 
any object of greater importance than the suppression of this 
monstrous iniquity. They have joined us in order to vindicate 
the right of mankind to occupy his business in the great waters, 
German ‘necessity’ notwithstanding. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that they will be content merely to fall into line along the 
Western Front, though their sympathy with France and warm 
gratitude for the past will prompt them to render all the help 
which may be needful. Can there be a doubt that we, on our 
part, would gladly turn to a strategy more in keeping with our 
traditions and our national genius than the continental strategy 
which we have loyally acquiesced in that we might meet the 
pressing needs of our Allies? To break the sea power of Ger- 
many is to the Americans, as to us, as great an object in the interest 
of the world’s peace as the destruction of her land power is to 
those who have the misfortune to march with her frontiers ashore. 
Ideas on this point have, perhaps, hardly crystallised as yet. But 
it seems inevitable that, with the adhesion of the United States 
to our cause, the sea affair should take on a greater importance 
than it has yet been seen to assume. If so, what is more likely 
than that small European States, which have suffered without 
daring to resent the injuries done to them, will take heart of grace 
“and join according to their power in the effort to shake this evil 
thing off the world? 

The sea power of the Alliance is, as yet, almost intact, and it 
is so overwhelming in comparison with that of Germany and 
Austria, to which it forbids any combination, that the most absolute 
‘security can be assured to our shores, so far as human power can 
give it, and a sufficient surplus remain to be used for any offensive 
purpose, if the necessary conditions arise. What these are has, 

it is hoped, been made plain, though without resorting to the 
absurdity of attempting to put forward a scheme of amateur 
strategy, even in outline. Everyone will cherish his own fancies ; 
but the sailors of Britain and the United States, if the chance 
be given to them, will be equal to the task of formulating a sound 
plan. There can be no greater mistake than to suppose that there 
is any school of naval thought in this country which does not regard 
the offensive as the breath of life to the Navy. The hope has 
been long deferred, but the time of its fulfilment, if the signs can 
be trusted, is drawing nigh. One question remains: What will 
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the enemy do? Will he await the attack, or, seeing the forces 
gathering against him, will he venture all on a desperate throw? 
The German navy is in Hindenburg’s hands, as well as the army. 
He will use it like a landsman, no doubt; but he may well use it 
resolutely. Lacking, like Napoleon, le sentiment exact des diffi- 
cultés de la marine, he may send von Scheer out as Napoleon 
sent Villeneuve. But that will hardly happen so long as the sub- 
marine campaign continues to give a promise of success in German 
eyes. Meanwhile, it ig not likely that the campaign of piracy and 
murder is raising the moral of the German navy, and it is certainly 
thinning out the ranks of the Kaiser’s most experienced officers 
and men. However the event may be brought about, we can look 
forward with confidence to a day when the navies will meet, and 
to the result of that meeting. 
GERARD FIENNES. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


MESOPOTAMIA 
(1) 


THE RECENT MILITARY POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA a 


THE Report of the Mesopotamia Commission is a terrible indict- 
ment against all those who are held to be responsible for failures 
in the conduct and maintenance of the operations during the 
period considered by the Commission. 

The one bright feature in the story given us of those dark 
days is the bearing of all ranks of the troops both British and 
Indian. Despite hardships—some at least of which foresight and 
adequate preparation would have mitigated—the trying climate, 
indifferent and often scanty rations, inadequate medical personnel, 
equipment and supplies, the lack of a sufficiently numerous and 
powerful artillery and aircraft and of all those essential accessories 
of present-day warfare with which our armies in other theatres 
have been liberally supplied, both the Majority Report and that 
of Commander Wedgwood speak in the warmest terms of their 
courage, stoutheartedness, discipline, and fighting qualities. That 
they * maintained the best traditions of the Service’ is the only 
comforting thing in the Reports. We all know what they have 
done since. 

The Commission has formulated its findings and conclusions 
and assigned responsibility for failures to individuals. It is the 
purpose of this article to comment on two only of the conclusions 
arrived at, namely : 

A. The disastrous effect on the Army in India and on this 
Expedition of ‘ the era of economy before the War when the mili- 
tary estimates were ruthlessly cut down, often, it is to be feared, 
without due consideration,’ with the result that ‘the Army was 
inadequately equipped, not only for an overseas expedition, but 
even for frontier requirements.’ 

B. That, owing to the abolition of the late Military Depart- 
ment of the Government of India and the assumption by the 
Commander-in-Chief in India of the duties of the Army Member 
of Council, ‘ it is clear that the combination of the duties of Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India and Military Member of Council cannot 

‘ Heport, Part xii. para. 32, page 117. 
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adequately be performed by any one man in time of war, and that 
the existing organisation is at once over-centralised at its head 
and cumbrous in its duality below.” 

To grasp thoroughly all that is included in ‘ the era of economy 
before the War’ referred to by the Commission it is necessary to 
touch as briefly as possible on the reorganisation of the Army 
in India by Lord Kitchener, not one of the least works of that 
great soldier-administrator, so as to see how far his plans and 
projects have been completed, changed, or allowed to lapse since 
his departure from India in September 1909. The writer will 
endeavour to do this from such published official information as 
is available to all. 

As Lord Kitchener himself said, his sole aim during the tenure 
of his command was ‘to place the administration of the Army 
in India on a sound business footing.’ The first condition of this 
he held to be that the Army must be maintained in a thoroughly 
efficient state, able at all times to carry out whatever may be 
expected from its numerical strength. This condition requires 
not only that its established strength is maintained, that its arms 
and equipment are up to date and in perfect order, that officers and 
men are kept in a high state of discipline and their training 
uniform and progressive, but also that all the subsidiary services 
of the Army, whether in being or in cadre, are highly organised, 
and that reserves of men, animals, arms, ammunition and stores 
are maintained, so that the Army may pass from a peace to a war 
footing with the highest possible speed and the least possible 
friction and be maintained on that footing. Moreover, as we all 
know so well to-day, there can be no such thing as a permanent 
standard of military efficiency, for science aided by technical skill 
brings forth many surprises both in peace and war. Therefore, 
every Government maintaining an army must look around and 
ahead and be prepared to provide it with every improvement both 
in organisation and in material which its professional advisers 
consider necessary. To neglect to do this, especially in India, 
where our rule, an alien one, cannot do its duty to the country 
unless it is strong, is not only a breach of trust, but is just as 
foolish as is the individual who throws away his money by paying 
premia to an insolvent insurance company. 

The reorganisation of the Army in India, initiated by Lord 
Kitchener, involved no appreciable increase in its numerical 
strength. What he aimed at was the creation out of the existing 
forces of a fighting army, organised in divisions complete in all 
their details, led in war by the Generals and Staff responsible in 
peace for their training, discipline, and upkeep, and with sufficient 
reserves of all sorts behind them to maintain them in the field 
for a certain time. To each division a definite territorial area 

® Report, Part xii. para. 29, page 116. 
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was allotted ; when it mobilised there would remain in the area, 
or be brought into it from outside, sufficient troops suitably staffed 
and organised for the maintenance of internal security. The 
formation of these divisions necessarily entailed redistribution in 
the quartering of the troops, and therefore a considerable building 
programme. An expansion of the munition and armament fac- 
tories was also a feature of the scheme, so that in this respect 
India might be as self-dependent as possible. 

As regards the higher command and control of the Army and 
its administration under the Viceroy, it was finally decided by 
the Cabinet of the day that, instead of the dual control and 
responsibility of the Military Member of Council and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, it should be exercised by the latter alone as 
Army Member with a sufficiently increased staff, military and 
secretarial. 

Though considerable progress had been made, the scheme for 
reorganisation and all it involved was not complete when Lord 
Kitchener left India in September 1909, for neither time nor 
money had sufficed. Several important measures were still in 
the progress stage. But in its completed state it represented what 
that acknowledged expert considered should be the standard for 
‘the compact, highly equipped and disciplined Army’ which nearly 
half a century before a great pro-consul, John, first Lord Law- 
rence, on the eve of his final departure from India, officially 
recorded as essential for the external and internal security of that 
country. 

Unfortunately it never has been completed, for with Lord 
Kitchener’s departure, and despite his appeal for continuity in 
military policy, there commenced a period of retrenchment in 
military expenditure which continued up to the outbreak of the 
present War and held the field till quite recently. 

This fact is considered by the Commission to be one of the 
causes of what has happened in Mesopotamia, and it is, the writer 
believes, a primary cause. 

In support of this assertion it will be necessary to examine 
somewhat minutely the military expenditure of the last few years. 
For its right understanding, however, a word or two on the system 
of military finance in India seem necessary. 

The yearly military budget is fixed by the Governor General 
in Council. The two members of that Council most directly 
interested in it are the Finance and Army Members. Expenditure 
is classed as ordinary and special, though these are not shown 
separately in the general published accounts. Ordinary hardly 
needs explanation, for it comprises the expenditure connected with 
the upkeep of the Army at its fixed strength, its establishments, 
equipment, ammunition, stores, and barracks, and also the upkeep 
expenditure of the Royal Indian Marine. Special comprises all 
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other expenditure whether of an extraordinary nature, such as the 
cost of actual military operations, or connected with measures 
designed to increase the efficiency of the Army. This latter is 
termed schedule expenditure, for, after its amount has been fixed 
by the budget, it is divided amongst the various heads of depart- 
ments by the Army Member and his advisory Council, according 
to what they consider is the relative importance of the various 
proposals each has submitted on a schedule of his requirements. 
When allotted to departments the head of each is responsible for 
watching and regulating the expenditure on each item on his 
list. Schedule expenditure was thus defined by the late Finance 
Member, Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson : 

By this expression I mean the provision for new schemes costing more 
than 33001., a limit which brings within the Schedule all outlays of a 
special nature such as the introduction of new armament and other major 
improvements in the direction of efficiency. 


The schedule grant has also to bear the recurring cost of all 
such measures until their completion when they pass to ordinary. 

The above quotation has been given because it shows so plainly 
how closely maintenance of a high standard of efficiency and of 
preparedness for war depends on an adequate provision for 
schedule expenditure. Cut it off altogether and there would still 
be an army, but if persisted in for long it would be one hopelessly 
out of date. It shows, moreover, that in the schedule grant the 
financier intent on reduction of expenditure or on finding funds 
for other objects has an easy and unadvertised way towards part 
at any rate of his object. 

To effect economies in ordinary expenditure is neither so easy, 
especially in an army commanded by Lord Kitchener for nearly 
seven years, nor so safe. The easiest way of course is to reduce 
establishments, for such reacts on almost every item which goes 
to make up the total cost. -But this, especially if it involved the 
most costly item, the British portion of the Army, would entail 
reference to the Secretary of State and the Cabinet, and would 
inevitably come under discussion in Parliament and in the Press. 
As long as the strength is maintained, all within it must be paid, 
clothed, armed, housed and fed, and pensions must be paid. 
There are of course other means whereby savings on ordinary 
expenditure can be made; but to allow arms and equipment to 
become unserviceable without replacement, to cut down repairs to 
barracks and buildings, to use up stores and munitions kept as 
reserves, and suchlike, is not only ‘a penny wise and pound 
foolish’ policy, but such are very dangerous expedients for any 
Government to adopt. 

For the financing of his scheme Lord Kitchener insisted on 
having a fixed yearly special grant for a term of years, as on such 
a system only could methodical and economical progress be made. 
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Though originally fixed at a considerably higher figure, the average 
amount spent during the five years ending on the 31st of March 
1909 was 1,643,000/. per annum. From this date the Government 
reverted to the former system of a yearly schedule grant, fluctuating 
according to the general state of the revenue, the urgency of the 
need and the claims of other branches of the administration. 

Before going to the details of expenditure, we would ask our 
readers to bear in mind one fact as regards India. It is that a 
good monsoon almost invariably means financial prosperity for 
the Government, and a bad one the reverse. An Indian budget 
has been termed ‘a gamble in rain.’ 

The following tables show the net annual total, ordinary, and 
schedule military expenditure for ‘the financial years 1908-09 to 
1914-15. 

Tass I. 
Net Annual Total Expenditure. £ sterling. 


Actual expenditure Plus or minus Budget 





| £ 
1908-09 | 19,603,000 
1909-10 | 19,112,300 
1910-11 | 19,265,000 
1911-12 | 19,558,600 
1912-13 | 19,565,500 
1913-14 19,896,100 
1914-15 20,435,000 








Tasie IT. 
Net Ordinary Expenditure. £ sterling. 


Budget Actuals Plus or minus Budget 


2 | £ 2 
1908-09 18,121,000 | 18,213,000 | + 92,000 
1909-10 19,178,300 | 18,691,700 | — 486,600 
1910-11 19,050,800 18,623,800 —427,000 
1911-12 18,513,700 | 18,494,200 | — 19,500 
1912-13 18,387,700 | 18,686,000 | +298,300 
1913-14 18,709,500 19,185,400 | +-475,900 


1914-15 19,429,000 19,641,800 +212,800 








Taste III. 
Schedule Expenditure. £ sterling. 


Budget Actuals Plus or minus Budget 





z £ £ 
190809 1,666,700 1,263,300 — 403,400 
1909-10 474,700 420,600 — 54,100 
1910-11 482,700 468,200 — 14,500 
1911-12 595,200 448,400 — 146,800 
1912-13 526,900 631,500 + 104,600 
1913-14 737,700 710,700 — 27,000 
1914-15 1,071,000 793,200 | —277,800 
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Taking the five years 1909-10 to 1913-14, inclusive, the 
tables show that the total net military expenditure during these 
years was 278,5001. less than the budget estimate. Also that 
the total schedule allotment was 2,817,0001.; of this 1,512,000I. 
was for the Army proper, the balance was for military works and 
the Marine. Of the Army share 1,426,000/. was spent, a yearly 
average of 285 ,2001., a meagre sum to meet the incomplete require- 
ments of the Kitchener programme as well as those new ones 
which in any modern army are constantly arising. 

We have included 1908-09 in the tables because its budget 
was the last one to carry any portion of Lord Kitchener’s special 
grant. Moreover, whilst the preceding ten years had been years 
of remarkable prosperity, 1908-09 was a year of exceptional finan- 
cial stringency, owing to the failure of the monsoon of 1907 and 
the spring rains of 1908. Notwithstanding the closest economy 
in all spending departments—and the Army took its full share in 
this—the year closed with the large deficit of nearly four millions 
sterling. 

Naturally in such circumstances the estimates for 1909-10 had 
to be framed on the most economical scale possible. That for 
ordinary expenditure had, however, to be largely increased, for 
to this head had now to be added an additional contribution of 
300,0007. per annum to the War Office towards the cost of depots 
and recruits for the British Army in India, as well as: the cost, 
427 0001. per annum, of the increase of pay granted to the Indian 
Army on the Ist of January 1909. 

In September 1909 Lord Kitchener left ‘India and was suc- 
ceeded by General Sir O’Moore Creagh. Trade continued dull 
throughout the year, and in November the Government issued a 
call for further economies in all departments. When the year 
closed the net military expenditure showed a reduction of 540,0001. 
on the budget estimate. The bulk of this saving was in the 
ordinary expenditure, the largest items being 98,0001. due to a 
substantial fall in food prices, and 328,0001. on account of reduc- 
tion of payments in England, 219,0001. of this being due to short 
purchase of ordnance and other stores. 

The general accounts of the country for the year closed with 
a surplus of 607,0001. only. There was, therefore, reasonable 
justification for the economies imposed on the Army, provided 
always that these economies were remembered when finances 
were more prosperous and funds provided to make up the leeway 
in postponed measures and fill up depleted stocks of stores. Our 
remarks on the succeeding years will, we believe, show that 
nothing was done till the state of the arms and equipment of the 
troops rendered a more liberal expenditure imperative. 

During 1910-11 weather conditions were favourable and trade 
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was active. At its close the revenue was over six million pounds 
better than that of the previous year. After local Governments 
had had their share the central Government was left with the 
handsome surplus of 3,936,000I. 

In November 1910 the late Earl of Minto was succeeded as 
Viceroy by Lord Hardinge, and an era of yet more drastic economy 
in military expenditure commenced. 

The actual military expenditure for the year showed a reduc- 
tion of 442,0001. on the budget estimate. Practically the whole 
of the schedule allotment was spent as well as an extraordinary 
grant of 173,000/. for operations in connection with the suppres- 
sion of arms traffic in the Persian Gulf. The saving, therefore, 
was in the ordinary expenditure, and the chief causes were savings 
on food charges, 158,000!., reduction of two transport cadres, of 
ordnance charges, smaller purchases of stores in England 
(63,000/.), and reduced Marine expenses. 

Thus we see that although the Government of India was at 

the end of the year in possession of the surplus mentioned, the 
accruing of which must have been manifest to the Finance De- 
partment long before the year closed, Army expenditure was 
reduced by nearly half a million, no effort being made to com- 
pensate for the savings effected during the two preceding lean 
years. 
Though failure of the monsoon in July and August 1911 
caused considerable anxiety, the situation was saved by bountiful 
rain later, and by the end of September conditions had steadily 
- improved. Trade was brisk, both exports and imports were on 
scales never before obtained, and at the close of 1911-12 the 
Government of India had a surplus of 2? millions sterling. 

During the year their Majesties the King and Queen visited 
India. In December 1911 the great Durbar was held at Delhi, 
which henceforth was to be the capital of the Indian Empire. 

In the military budget for the year, 1,061,000l. was allotted 
for special expenditure. Of this 466,0001. was extraordinary, to 
be incurred in connexion with the military arrangements for the 
Royal visit and Durbar, for extended manoeuvres, and for the 
continuation of measures for the suppression of arms traffic in the 
Persian Gulf, the balance, 595,000I1., being the schedule allotment, 
of which 321,000!. was for the Army proper. The more important 
measures for which funds were provided were continued improve- 
ment in the armament of the artillery, the formation of signal 
companies, and the purchase of a considerable number of the latest 
pattern rifles. 

At the close of 1911-12 the total military expenditure was 
16,6001. less than the estimate. But the actual expenditure 
included the sum of 307 ,0001. on items such as the Abor expedition 
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charges falling to be paid in 1911-12 and the Durbar bonus of 
half a month’s pay given to the rank and file of the Army, not 
foreseen when the budget was framed, and therefore unprovided 
for. Practically the whole amount came out of the special expen- 
diture—143,000/. from the extraordinary, owing to the abandon- 
ment of the manceuvres, together with savings on the Persian 
Gulf operations ; and 146,0001. from the schedule grant, owing to 
reduction or postponement of several proposed measures. For 
instance, out of 100,0001. allotted for artillery re-armament, only 
38,0001. was spent. But for these unforeseen charges the net 
expenditure would have been 324,000I. less than the estimate. 

The year 1912-13 opened with excellent financial prospects 
which were maintained, the revenue of India reaching the record 
total of 87 million pounds. 

When introducing the budget for the year, the Finance 
Member remarked ag follows regarding the military services : 

The budget has been mainly influenced by the inquiry into the possi- 
bilities of retrenchment, promised a year ago. . . . In pursuance of the 
same policy expenditure has been temporarily curtailed in various direc- 
tions and a number of permanent economies effected, whilst other important 
suggestions are under consideration. 


As the result of this policy the net military expenditure was 
placed at 19,094,000/., a sum lower, as the Finance Member stated, 
than that of any year since 1903-04. When making this state- 
ment he did not however remind the Council that since that year 
the permanent charges connected with ordinary military expep- 
diture had been increased by not less than 1} millions sterling 
on account of higher pay to the Indian Army, increased contri- 
bution to the War Office, and the permanent charges created by 
the measures introduced for the improvement of the Army since 
1904-05. 

Special expenditure was placed at 706,800I. ; of this 179,9001. 
was extraordinary on account of winding-up charges of the Abor 
expedition, suppression of arms traffic and charges connected with 
troops in Persia; and the balance, 526,9001., was the schedule 
allotment, which was to be devoted to ‘ the provision of primary 
requirements of the Army, guns, rifles, bayonets, and swords, and 
to the prosecution of the scheme for providing Indian troops with 
sound, well-constructed lines and the continuation of other mili- 
tary works now in progress.’ The appointment of the Nicholson 
Committee to inquire into military expenditure was also 
announced. 

As has been stated, the year was an exceedingly prosperous 
one. The bountiful revenue gave a surplus over expenditure of 
nearly eight millions sterling; and, after sharing this with pro- 
vincial Governments, the Government of India was left with 
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34 millions, the greater portion of which was devoted to grants in 
aid of education and urban sanitation. 

The net military expenditure exceeded the estimate by 
471,0001. Of this about 174,0001. was on special expenditure, 
mainly owing to a considerable increase in the number of rifles 
purchased and to expenses connected with military parties 
required with survey operations on the N.E. frontier. The 
balance was in the ordinary expenditure, the largest items being 
174,000/. on account of a rise in food prices and 54,000/. increased 
purchase of ordinary stores. 

For 1913-14 the net military budget was fixed at 19,646 ,8001. 
The allotment for special expenditure was 937,0001., of which 
200,000. was for extraordinary and 737,700. schedule expendi- 
ture. The share of the Army in the latter was 427,700I., the 
principal items being re-armament of artillery 145,0001., purchase 
of rifles 119,000/., acquisition of land for a new cantonment at 
Delhi in consequen¢e of the change of capital 73,000/., and the 
formation of a school of military aviation. The balance of the 
schedule went to military works, 286,500/. for continuation of 
building in progress and to special coast and land defences. 

The total net expenditure was 19,896,100/., an increase over 
the estimate of 249,3001., which was entirely due to a sudden rise 
in food prices following a failure of the rains in September 1913. 

In July of that year Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson was succeeded 
as Finance Member by Sir William Meyer, who had been Secre- 
tary of the Finance Branch of the Army Department on its for- 
mation under Lord Kitchener and also a member of the Nicholson 
Committee. 

For 1914-15 the net military budget estimate, framed of course 
before the outbreak of the War, proposed an expenditure of 
20,500,000/., an increase over the actuals of the previous year of 
604,0001. The allotment for special expenditure was 1,071,000I., 
all of it schedule, the share of the Army being 635,0001. 

The expected rise in expenditure was due, the Finance Mem- 
ber stated, to two main reasons : first, the probability of yet higher 
food prices ; and, secondly, the necessity of increasing the schedule 
grant in order to provide for further large purchases of guns, 
rifles, and munitions in England. For the new cantonment at 
Delhi a further sum of 133,0001. was also provided. 

The net expenditure for the year was 20,435,0001., or 65,0001. 
less than the estimate. On the schedule there was a saving of 
277 .8001., mainly because the orders for arms and stores placed 
in England could not be fully complied with on account of the 
War. The greater part of this saving was swallowed up in unfore- 
seen Ordinary expenditure due to the War. 
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The general accounts of India closed with a deficit of 2$ millions 
sterling, owing to the effect of the War on revenue. 

For 1915-16 the estimate for military expenditure was 
20,169,0001. The Finance Member made what at first sight 
appears a somewhat remarkable statement : ‘Owing to the War 
[military] expenditure is being restricted to what is considered 
essential for the maintenance of efficiency and the protection of 
the country.’ ‘he military budget was, therefore, practically on 
@ peace basis, and the explanation is that, in accordance with the 
agreement made at the beginning of the War, India bears no part 
of the War cost of Indian troops on service overseas ; all she pays 
is the amount of what their ordinary upkeep charges would have 
been had they remained in India under peace conditions. 

Taking the years from 1908-09 to 1913-14 inclusive, the general 
result is that the actual military expenditure during this period 
was 465,000/. less than the budget estimate, notwithstanding 
that the cost of foodstuffs during several of these years largely 
exceeded the estimate, 300,000/. being a moderate estimate of the 
total excess. When we look at the figures of the schedule expen- 
diture, that pertaining to the Army proper being a direct measure 
of its progressive efficiency and readiness for war, a yet more 
striking result is seen. Out of a total of 4,483,000I. allotted 
541,000/. was not spent. When it is remembered that this head 
has to carry the recurring cost of every measure: however costly 
from the date of its initiation to that of its completion, which may 
be several years, it will be recognised why the completion of the 
Kitchener programme, even in a modified form, has been so long 
delayed and what little scope there was for the initiation of other 
measures, important if progress relative to other armies was to 
be ensured. Take for instance the flying service. Started in 
India in 1913-14 with the small grant of 20,000I. for the establish- 
ment of a school of military aviation, it received in 1914-15 the 
further sum of 32,000/.; whereas in the Home Army estimates for 
that year one million was provided. Is it to be wondered at that 
India could not provide an efficient air service for Mesopotamia? 
And again, considering the scanty sums made available, that the 
heavy artillery sent there was neither sufficient nor up to date 
and the medical arrangements and equipment far below the 
generous scale of the Western front? : 

The outbreak of the present War made heavy demands on 
India’s military resources, which were readily and promptly met. 
Large, well-organised and well-equipped forces were sent to 
different theatres, whilst in India itself certain formations have 
to be held in full strength and complete readiness for any emer- 
gency which may arise on the frontier or elsewhere. Moreover, 
the Indian Army has been deprived of many hundreds of its 
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British officers taken for service elsewhere with the new armies of 
the Empire. What India has done could not have been done so 
completely and so promptly had it not been for Lord Kitchener's 
reorganisation of the Army. 

The force originally sent to Mesopotamia admirably fulfilled 
its mission. The difficulties there began when a more ambitious 
programme was decided on without adequate means. 

The fact is that, the time of stress having come, the inevitable 
results of the military hand-to-mouth policy of the Government 
of India during the years we have considered now show them- 
selves. It wasa policy adopted, not owing to financial exigencies, 
but for a settled purpose. The late Viceroy had been but a few 
months in the country when in the budget debate in the Legis- 
lative Council he said he ‘cordially endorsed the undertaking to 
examine expenditure, both civil and military, with a view to 
restricting its growth and making actual reductions wherever 
practicable.’ In the following year he went further, stating that, 
in consequence of the AngloRussian Agreement, ‘the rapid 
growth in Army expenditure has been checked and controlled,’ 
that the sky was clear, ‘we have secured the defence of the 
country. It is now our duty to turn all our energies to the up- 
lifting of the people.’ The means to this end were to be education 
and sanitation, both in themselves, and especially the latter, 
truly laudable objects for any Governmeiht’s activities, but, not 
in India especially, to be purchased at the expense of the safety 
of the country, which must come first. As said The Times in 
1913, ‘Indian defence does not merely connote the safety of 
British rule in India. It means far more, the security and hap- 
piness and prosperity of a very large proportion of the world’s 
population.” For these toiling millions the British Government 
and the British people have made themselves responsible. 

For those on the spot to see, it did not however require war 
conditions to show what the results of the G@overnment’s policy 
were going to be. It was evident that the arms and equipment 
of the Army were seriously deteriorating and reserves becoming 
depleted. The state of the rifles of not a few units of the Indian 
Army was an open secret. In March 1912 The Pioneer, a leading 
Anglo-Indian newspaper, when commenting on the budget for 
that year, said ‘ we should have liked larger sums given for the 
purchase of rifles, as many of the rifles now in use are barely 
serviceable.’ In another newspaper it was said ‘we fear there 
can be little doubt that, in India, military equipment has been 
allowed to sink into a condition which, if not actually as deplor- 
able as many maintain, is at least very far from being satisfactory.’ 

To anxiety about a state of affairs like this, must be attributed 
the increased military expenditure in 1913 and 1914, which was 
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no doubt designed to remedy some of the results of the ill-advised 
economies during the fat years from 1910 to 1912 when surpluses 
were so lavishly distributed to other objects that, as the present 
Finance Member himself said, the donations were so great as 
‘to be far beyond the spending powers of local Governments.’ 

Little mention has been mrade of the Nicholson Committee, for 
its report has not been published. Lord Hardinge, however, has 
stated in the House of Lords that the majority of that Committee 
recommended the maintenance in readiness to act of a fighting 
army of 74-divisions, which is considerably less than the strength 
considered necessary by Lord Kitchener, and that the Govern- 
ment of India accepted the recommendation. He also stated that 
the despatch of these divisions overseas was not even contemplated 
by the Committee. Were they told not to do so? For it is not 
possible to imagine that the members of the Committee could have 
forgotten either the numerous instances in Indian military history 
of expeditions being despatched overseas from that country both 
eastwards and westwards, or the possibilities of war between 
Germany and the British Empire. But we will not pursue this 
portion of our subject further, for the writer hopes that sufficient 
facts and figures have been given to show what the era of economy 
meant and how absolutely warranted is the conclusion of the 
Commission regarding it. 

For the initiation of the policy, whether prompted from India 
or not, stand directly responsible the Government in office during 
the period and especially the Secretaries of State for India, Lord 
Morley upto 1910 and the Marquess of Crewe. The Government of 
India appear to have accepted it readily, and the Finance Member 
of Council during the greater part of the period, Sir J. Fleetwood 
Wilson, was that Government’s chief instrument in carrying it 
out. In 1913 he was succeeded by Sir“William Meyer, who, even 
if he had wished to do so, had not the time before the War came 
in which to find the funds necessary to repair the damage done. 

There have always been some who have regarded the abolition 
of the Military Member of Council and the Military Department 
of the Government of India as a weakening of its military system. 
Shortly after rumours of failures in Mesopotamia became current 
in England, the question began to be raised in the Press. Now 
the Commission has declared that the existing system is faulty, 
being over-centralised and throwing on the Commander-in-Chief 
duties and responsibilities beyond the power of any one man. 

Nevertheless the writer ventures to hold that the conclusion 
is an erroneous one and that the existing system, if properly 
worked, is sound ; for he believes that the best military opinion 
with recent experience of India would regard with dismay a 
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return to the system of dual control which the former adminis- 
tration involved. 

Breakdowns in military administration, as in any other busi- 
ness affair, may be due either to faults in the system or to failures 
on the part of those entrusted with the working of it. 

First, let us see what the present system is. At the head of 
it is the Viceroy and his Council in which the Commander-in- 
Chief has a seat as an extraordinary member in charge of the 
Army Department. So far it corresponds to the Prime Minister 
and the Cabinet, the Army Member to the Secretary-of State for 
War. The Viceroy is the head of the Army in India in the same 
sense as His Majesty the King is of all his Forces. The dignity 
is not a purely titular one, for the Viceroy has well-defined powers 
and responsibilities with regard to the Army and exercises them. 

The Commander-in-Chief as such has a Military Staff corre- 
sponding to the Army Council and the War Office Staff—that is, 
Chief of the General Staff, Adjutant-General, Quartermaster- 
General, Director of Medical Services, Directors General of Ord- 
nance and Military Works. There is this difference as compared 
with the War Office, that the Director of Medical Services is inde- 
pendent of the Adjutant-General, and the dual responsibility for 
ordnance and works carried by the Master-General of the Ordnance 
is shared by two officers. The number of high officers is increased, 
but so is personal responsibility. 

As Army Member the Commander-in-Chief has a secretariat 
staff, composed of a Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Army Department with a small staff of officers and a consider- 
able subordinate establishment. Attached to this staff is the 
Financial Adviser and his subordinates; though attached, this 
latter officer and his staff really form part of the Financial 
Department of the Government. 

The chief officers already named as the heads of the Military 
Staff, together with the Secretary of the Army Department and 
the Financial Adviser, form the Army Member’s Advisory Council. 
The position of the Secretary, who is a military officer of high 
rank, does not correspond to that of the Secretary of the War 
Office. He has, like other secretaries to Government, the right 
of direct access to the Viceroy, and can bring to the latter’s notice 
any point of military administration he considers necessary. Nor 
does his branch correspond with that in the War Office, except 
in minor details, inasmuch as its higher ranks are manned by 
military officers. Indeed the Army Department Secretariat is in 
degree a miniature of the old Military Department. There would 
be smoother and quicker working if its military functions were 
more restricted. 

Now, what were the reasons which led Lord Kitchener to 
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recommend the abolition of the Military Department? ‘ Unity 
of Control’ and ‘ The Single Front’ are watchwords of to-day. 
The reasons are obvious ; without unity of control in war—and in 
peace too—there is waste of power, time, and energy. As the 
Commission remark regarding the dual system under which 
London and Simla tried to conduct the operations, ‘ the chain of 
responsibility is greatly lengthened by the number of authorities 
who had necessarily to be consulted, and who had a voice in the 
direction of affairs." To which may be added delay in coming 
to decisions. It was precisely this sort of dual control which 
Lord Kitchener found hampered the progress in the reorganisation 
of the Army in India he went there to carry out. 

To accuse him, as has been done, of the desire to centralise all 
power in himself and Army Headquarters is a mistake. That he 
desired the power to carry out his proposals cannot of course be 
denied, but these proposals had been approved in principle by 
superior authority. Decentralisation of power, military and 
financial, was a cardinal feature of his policy. The three com- 
mands, into which India was divided when he went there, were 
abolished. The division was made the unit of higher command, 
and divisional commanders were given largely increased powers 
so as to. enable them to deal with both military and financial 
matters which previously would have required to be referred to 
Simla. And the same was carried down into the subordinate com- 
mands. The frontier brigades were made independent commands. 

The disadvantages of the former dual system as they appeared 
to Lord Kitchener are best given in his own words spoken at the 
last meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council he attended before 
he left India : 

A glance at the history of the Army in India shows that though, in the 
long run, good results have been attained in the past, they were only 
obtained by following very devious roads, and therefore took much time ‘o 
accomplish, whilst the methods employed were far from economical, and 
the policy was lacking in continuity. The system of dual advice to the 
Viceroy on all Army matters by two separate members of His Excellency’s 
Council was the-main cause of this. . . . If you duplicate your advisers 
you will reel through the mazes of military technicalities, leaning first on 
the shoulder of one and then on that of the other, and continuity will and 
must be lost. 

All expert opinion seems to be agreed that from its very begin- 
ning the campaign in Mesopotamia should have been controlled 
by the War Office. It was not so carried out, as we know. Is 
there, however, any reason inherent in the system of military 
administration in India why the military authorities there should 
not have been able to work on the same lines as the War Office 
would have done? Seeing that, as has been mentioned, the two 
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systems have in all essentials the same general organisation and 
personnel, there seems to be no such reason. In the Press have 
appeared statements that the late Commander-in-Chief was 
‘chained to his desk, buried beneath mountains of paper and 
overwhelmed with detail.’ A witness before the Commission 
stated he was trying to perform the work of six men. The picture 
is pathetic, but, if true, one may well ask was it necessary? As 
has been shown, the Commander-in-Chief and Army Member has 
a staff to plan, supervise and carry out operations, to supervise 
training, administration and supply. If this staff proved inade- 
quate for war purposes he was responsible for increasing it; if 
individuals on it were shown to be incompetent, for replacing them. 
If, however, the Commander-in-Chief fails to make full use of his 
staff, then indeed he is attempting to do the work of six men and 
the result is not the fault of the system. It is understood that 
the distinguished soldier now Commander-in-Chief in India does 
not find it necessary to be always at his headquarters but is able 
to visit his troops. It is to be hoped no radical changes in the 
system will be made till he is able to give a considered opinion 
on it. Sir Charles Munro has also the assistance for inspection 
purposes of the Generals Commanding the Northern and Southern 
Armies, which appointments appear to have been allowed to 
remain unfilled, perhaps for reasons of economy, during the earlier 
period of the War. 

The Commission caustically remarks on the office procedure 
of the Army Department. Minute writing appears to flourish in 
all Government offices, and especially so in India, where the babu, 
both black and white, must justify his existence. It is perhaps 
presumption on the writer’s part to criticise the undoubted 
authority of Mr. Brunyate and his example of procedure as given 
in the Commission’s Report; nevertheless this latter invites a 
question. Why is it necessary for office clerks and subordinate 
officers in the Army Department Secretariat to vote on the Quar- 
termaster-General’s proposal when it is the rule in the Army Head- 
quarter side of the office that clerks are not to write minutes, or 
junior officers either, on subjects noted on by the heads of other 
branches? There may be wisdom in a multitude of counsellors, 
but military experience is against it. The remedy seems simple. 
Revise the Rules of Business in force in the Army Department. 
Stop all minute writing by clerks and junior officers except on 
such minor matters as the latter are themselves empowered to 
settle. Let the Financial Adviser’s Office confine itself to checking 
estimates, to saying whether the necessary funds can be found 
or not, and to its other legitimate financial functions, and refrain 
from giving an opinion as to the military necessity or otherwise 
of the matter under consideration. 
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It has been said that the Army in India has lost influence 
owing to its being represented in Council by one member only. 
Two votes are no doubt better than ‘one, and if any but first-rate 
men are appointed to an office as high as any distinguished soldier 
can aspire to in peace, loss of influence is sure to follow. But 
a first-rate soldier of reputation in the field and administrative 
ability, who in his Advisory Council has expert advice on all 
military subjects, will, it is thought, carry such weight on those 
subjects in Council as to render unnecessary the support of another 
soldier. 

It may, however, be said that the brilliant success of the 
Ministry of Munitions shows how much better off the Army in 
India would have been had the Military Supply Department con- 
tinued to exist. The comparison is fallacious. Here, in the 
United Kingdom, an Army beyond the imagination of all-but one 
man has been raised, equipped, trained, and supplied with muni- 
tions of war. To do it has involved the establishment of munition 
and controlled factories over the entire Kingdom, with its con- 
sequent alterations in the whole of our industrial system—a task 
far beyond the powers of a military department formed to supply 
an army almost microscopic compared with the numbers now 
under arms. In India there has been no such increase, though 
of course large recruitments have been necessary to maintain the 
strength of the Army. The troops sent to Europe and elsewhere 
are being maintained by the Imperial Government, and there 
seems to be no reason why the existing army factory and marine 
dockyard organisation in India, assisted by such civil resources as 
might have been utilised, should not have been able to supply the 
force in Mesopotamia with nearly all it required, heavy guns 
excepted, provided money was made available and push put into the 
matter. But these factories, like the Army, had been through 
the starvation period I have tried to describe, and the Government 
of India, when war came, do not seem to have recognised that 
it was one on the issue of which the Empire would stand or 
fall, went on with ‘business as usual,’ and thought, as has been 
said, in sixpences and not in lakhs of rupees. 

I have spoken here and throughout of the Government of 
India, because it is the Executive Government. But it must be 
repeated that it is not supreme; it has to take its policy from its 
masters, the Cabinet and Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


F. C. Beatson. 
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MESOPOTAMIA 
(TI) 


THE TRAGEDY OF AN IMPOSSIBLE SYSTEM 


In the outburst of national shame and anger at the disclosures of 
the Mesopotamia Commission, there is danger lest the cry for 
punishment of those responsible should obscure the essential 
point, which is how to prevent recurrence of such evils. 

The first thing to be done to this end is to understand the 
organisation that has failed. This takes us at once to the head- 
quarters of the Army of India, which is admittedly the principal 
machine that has broken down. This Army was set a hazardous 
task in the Bagdad advance, but no shouting against the politicians 
who ordered the enterprise will disclose to us that which has to 
be found. 

The army of India machine broke down because it was too 
weak to bear the strain that was put upon it. It was too weak 
because it was badly organised and was run on too cheap a scale. 
It was in the same case as the army of Great Britain, in being 
defectively financed, up to the time of the outbreak of war. It 
differed from the army of Great Britain in continuing to be 
defectively financed long after an end had been put to the same 
mistake in England. Throughout the critical seasons of 1914 
and 1915 the army of India continued to lack things that were 
procurable ; things which, if they had been provided, as they 
might have been by the prompt and copious pouring out of 
money, would undoubtedly have produced, in 1916 and 1917, 
results, if not as splendid, at least to some extent comparable to 
those achieved in the same period in the army at home. 

Everybody agrees that the Indian troops themselves did 
wonders. That they were badly found has also been established 
beyond dispute. Transport in particular was deficient. A rail- 
way from the sea to supply the Bagdad advance would have made 
all the difference in the world. Had this railway been sanctioned 
even as late as August 1915, when the responsible general at the 
front asked for it, the Bagdad advance might have succeeded. 
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At worst, the retreat would have lost its terrors. That the rail- 
way could have been built in time to have been of the greatest 
use is clearly apparent. India, at the moment, had an unde- 
pleted railway department with strong staff of engineers. 
Abundant labour was available. Vast supplies of rolling stock 
and permanent way were at hand. Everything down to the last 
coupling pin could have been furnished without a single indent 
upon Europe. Some of the less important of the thirty thousand 
miles of existing railways in India might have had to be torn up, 
but, had sanction only been given promptly, there is no doubt 
whatever that the work could have been put through. It becomes 
then essential to examine why no railway was built. 

General Sir John Nixon asked for the railway on the 11th of 
August 1915—i.e. more than eight months before the disaster 
at Kut. He telegraphed to India thereafter to expedite a reply. 
He was informed on the 30th of October that the matter was still 
‘under the consideration of the Government’ (i.e. the Govern- 
ment of India). A further reminder from General Nixon was 
followed on the 14th of November by a reply to the effect that 
‘for the present the Government have decided not to proceed 
with the construction of the railway, on the ground of expense.’ 
Thus, after the loss of three months in the midst of war, the 
means of transport so sorely needed was definitely refused, and 
a British army was left face to face with what proved an 
impossible situation. 

In these three months the scheme trickled slowly through the 
involutions of the labyrinth-like system in which the Government 
of India and Indian Army Headquarters are involved. Sir 
William Meyer did not note on the scheme until the 5th of 
October. Even then his minute was only to say he must have 
further assurances before anything could be done. 

We cannot [he wrote] embark on large expenditure on such a project 
for other than the most urgent military reasons. . . . If, however, His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and Army Member can definitely 
assure me that this project is absolutely necessary for the safeguarding 
of our military position, having regard, inter alia, to the time which the 
line must take to construct, I cannot, of course, resist a reference home on 
this basis. 

Indian Army Headquarters then abandoned the scheme. It 
would no doubt have been better to have pursued it further as 
the Chief of the Staff advised, but Indian Army Headquarters 
were immersed in the thousand urgencies of a campaign. The 
point that stands out is the undue delay which occurred, delay 
which can only be explained by the complication of the system. 
Sir John Nixon, who had asked for the railway, was no less a per- 
son than the general commanding in Mesopotamia. He occupied a 
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position analogous to that held by Sir Douglas Haig in France. 
His proposal was approved by the Indian Chief of the Staff (Sir 
Percy Lake) and by the Commander-in-Chief-cum-Indian-Secre- 
tary-of-State-for-War (Sir Beauchamp Duff). There can be no 
doubt whatever that the scheme ought to have gone through—- 
indeed, it appears to have been one of the first to be put in hand 
as soon as the War Office relieved the Government of India of 
control of the Mesopotamia campaign. It was killed not suddenly, 
nor by the action of any one official, but by the impossible 
system in force at Simla. 

It is this system that requires to be reformed. I say the 
system deliberately, rather than the men administering it. The 
men have made mistakes, but they were doing their best, and, 
whereas men come and go, a bad system remains to be a permanent 
source of evil. Of the three men directing the organisations which 
had to decide the fate of the railway—viz. Lord Hardinge, Sir 
Beauchamp Duff, and Sir William Meyer—the first two have 
already left India, and the demand which has arisen for the 
punishment of the third will not bear investigation. Sir William 
Meyer is a capable public servant, and his course of action was 
in consonance with the habitual view definitely imposed upon 
him by a system for which he was neither immediately nor exclu- 
sively responsible. On the other hand, a bad system can and 
ought to be remedied at once. 

T have described at some length what happened in connexion 
with the railway, because the failure of this scheme played so 
essential a part in preparing the way for disaster. No one can 
read the evidence given before the Commission by Mr. J. B. 
Brunyate, Secretary to the Government of India in the Finance 
Department, where he describes the complicated references that 
would have to be made before Indian Army Headquarters would 
be allowed to add to the supply of mules or strengthen the equip- 
ment of machine guns, without recognising that the system is 
one under which proposals for a railway were only too likely to 
receive endless postponement. 

In order to arrive at that which has to be changed, it is neces- 
sary to dissect the practice in force. Let us examine the pro- 
cedure of the particular scheme relating to the purchase 
of mules explained by Mr. Brunyate. In order to sim- 
plify the details, we will make the suppositions in 
advance (1) that this scheme was an important one, in 
which the full procedure had therefore to be followed, 
also (2) that it was a scheme on which the financial authorities 
all took one view and the military authorities all took another— 
a state of things by no means unusual. We then have the finan- 
cial authorities, consisting of the Finance Member, who is the 
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Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer, and his representative at 
Indian Army Headquarters, who is known as the Military Finan- 
cial Adviser, arrayed against the military authorities, which, in 
the case we are considering, would consist of (1) the Indian Army 
Member (known also as the Indian Commander-in-Chief), who 
is the Indian Secretary of State for War and presides over the 
Indian Army Council, and (2) the Quartermaster-General, who 
is the head of the branch concerned with the purchase of mules. 
The proceedings would commence by the Indian Quartermaster- 
General informally consulting the Indian Secretary of State for 
War, and thereafter drawing up a definite scheme for obtaining 
the mules. This scheme would be referred to the Indian Military 
. Financial Adviser, who, belonging as he does to another depart- 
ment, would have to be approached through the secretariat, 
which is the office of the Indian Secretary of State for War. This 
secretariat woyld note on the scheme before sending it on. The 
Financial Adviser and his deputies would note on the scheme and 
send it back through the Army secretariat, the latter again noting 
upon it and sending it on to the Quartermaster-General to note 
on what the Financial Adviser had said. The scheme might 
continue to be remitted backwards and forwards between the 
Financial Adviser on the one side and the Quartermaster-General 
on the other, on the secretariat’s inviting each to reply in turn 
to criticisms or rejoinders. Eventually the secretariat would say 
the scheme had been sufficiently discussed, and it would be sent 
back under the orders of the Secretary of State for War to the 
Financial Adviser, who would, this time, submit it to the Finance 
Member—i.e. to the Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer would then note on it and 
send it back to the Financial Adviser, who would send it back to 
the secretariat, who would eventually, under the orders of the 
Indian Secretary of State for War, lay it before the Viceroy, who 
might order it to be discussed in the Viceroy’s Council, a body. in 
which the Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Indian 
Secretary of State for War are both members. 
It has been necessary to give these complicated particulars, 
_ to enable ordinary people to realise what a preposterous system 
we are up against. The Mesopotamia Commission very properly 
describe it as ‘ astounding.” They asked the witness ‘if this 
elaborate process of check and counter-check was not really carried 
on to keep up the fiction that there are two people as there used 
to be—the Military Member of Council and the Commander-in- 
Chief—whereas, at present there is only one person in these 
capacities,’ and the answer was in the affirmative. The point we 
are directly concerned with, however, is somewhat different. It 
is that, whatever the history of the matter, the thing that is 
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now wrong is the position occupied by the Financial Adviser. Put 
him into his proper place as a colleague of the Quartermaster- 
General, under the.orders of the Indian Secretary of State for War, 
and the whole of the outrageous complications, dependent on the 
Indian Secretary of State for War having to be dragged in every 
time the Quartermaster-General requires advice on a financial 
point, drop out of the arrangement. What remains of the pro- 
cedure would be reasonable enough, and would work well from 
the army point of view, provided only that the Indian Secretary 
of State for War did what is already within his power, namely 
to give prominence to his Army Council, a body which comprises 
the heads of all the branches the Indian Secretary of State for 
War controls. Indeed the system, in this case, would become , 
exceedingly like that already obtaining in the British War Office. 
The Quartermaster-General’s scheme for buying mules, referred 
to above, would then go direct to the Army Council, who would 
settle any difference of opinion on it that might have arisen 
between the Quartermaster-General and the Financial Ad- 
viser, both of whom would be present and in positions of equality. 
The Army Council would either reject the scheme finally or else 
sanction it finally, without more ado, provided the mules could 
be bought out of the funds supplied in the army budget. Sup- 
posing the army budget not to be sufficient for the purpose, the 
Indian Secretary of State for War, in his capacity as president 
of the Army Council, would have only to carry the scheme to 
the Council of the Viceroy. In this Council the Viceroy would be 
advised by the Finance Member as to whether the additional money 
required could be found, and a decision would be arrived at as to 
whether or no the scheme should go through. All serious com- 
plications would have disappeared. At the same time the Viceroy 
-in Council and the Finance Member would have lost not one 
iota of real control. The legitimate function of the Finance 
Department begins and ends with the raising, conservation and 
apportionment of the revenues of the country, and is in no way 
impaired by the removal of machinery not concerned with these 
duties. The Finance Department is entitled to be consulted in 
the fullest possible manner as to the total amount that the Army 
Department may spend, but it has nothing whatever to do with 
such questions as that of the proportion of this total to be used 
for the purchase of mules, or anything else which belongs to the 
sphere of the Army Council. 

It is not surprising, in the circumstances, that the Mesopo- 
tamia Commission have found ‘general dissatisfaction at the system 
of microscopic financial control exercised over details of military 

expenditure.’ Sir Herbert Mansfield, lately Director of Trans- 
port in India, in a letter to The Times of the 17th of July, goes 
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further in stating that the Finance Member and the Finance 
Secretary have been ‘ practically running the Army.’ 

The principle concerned in the whole matter is one of very 
wide application. It is that, in Government business, just as 
much as in commercial business, every department should be 
given absolute freedom in matters of finance—subject only to the 
limitations of the budget and the audit—the one to lay down the 
total up to which outlay may be incurred, and the other to 
ascertain periodically that the total is not exceeded. Finance 
should be the servant and not the master of the administrator, 
for the fewer the restrictions the more complete the measure of 
economy, as well as of efficiency, that becomes attainable. 
Nothing is so costly in the end as the replacing of good personal 
management by arrangements controlled from outside. 

We have seen that this principle, which lies at the root of 
successful business organisation, has been violated in the system 
in force in the army organisation of the Government of India. 
Vital responsibility has been taken away from authorities occupy- 
ing the best position for dealing with it successfully, and has 
been put upon those more remote and thus less able to handle 
it properly. The Indian Secretary of State for War and the 
Indian Army Council have been prevented, at a time of war, 
from being masters in their own house. 

The verdict of the Mesopotamia Commission, that the Indian 
Government failed ‘adequately to minister to the wants of the 
forces employed in Mesopotamia,’ is a true one, but in the eager 
task of apportioning blame it must be remembered that the Indian 
war machine was starved because the financial talent of the 
Government of India has been organised to check rather than to 
serve the war administration. The Indian Finance Department 
includes some of the ablest of the officials in India. The fault 
lies in the fact that they have been isolated from the executive 
department of which they ought to have been an integral part. 
They have thus occupied a position of antagonism when they 
ought to have been the most helpful of colleagues. 

To recognise a wrong principle is a long step in the direction 
of reforming it. The shaping of the precise measures necessary 
need present no insuperable difficulty, if they be but approached 
with sympathy and good will. The helpful relations that 
existed between the old Indian Military Accounts Depart- 
ment and the Ordnance Branch of the Old Indian Mili- 
tary Department should be consulted as an example that 
has worked well under Indian conditions. The changes to 
be made should include the transfer of the existing 
Military Financial Adviser, with all his deputies and all his 
powers, also the whole of the existing Indian Military Accounts 
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Department, to the control of the Indian Army Council. The 
financial officials transferred would then become integral parts 
of the department to which they are now only attached. Their 
duties would be to help to prepare schemes, instead of criticising 
them after they have been completed. The Indian Finance 
Department would remain as strong as ever in the matter of 
settling the competing claims of the various departments to shares 
of the Government funds, also in that of limiting the total amounts 
of the grants. Its authority would stop, however, outside the 
doors of the other departments. It would have nothing to do 
with individual schemes. The duties of the Finance Member 
would be confined to those of a Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
a field quite wide enough. There should cease to be any room 
whatever for Sir Herbert Mansfield’s complaint that financial 
officials are running a department other than their own. There 
is no good reason why the relations between the Indian Army 
Council and the Financial Adviser should be different, as they 
now are, from those between the Viceroy’s Council and the 
Finance Member. . 

In these remarks no reference has been made to past con- 
troversies in connexion with Indian army reform. This is 
because the more completely these are kept out of the matter the 
more likely is friction to be avoided now. As to mistakes made 
in the field, those who are risking their lives for their country 
deserve that their countrymen should support them, even when 
they make mistakes. The one thing that should be done is to 
render mistakes easier to avoid, for, unless the organisation is on 
sound business lines, the tragedy of Mesopotamia will remain 
liable to recur. 


E\VERARD COTES. 
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CABINET AND CONVENTION 


'HE announcement of the Convention which has worked so 
remarkable a change in the Irish prospect was prefaced by a last 
despairing effort on the part of the Government to devise a settle- 
ment for themselves. As long ago as last March the Prime 
Minister had proposed to give immediate self-government to those 
parts of Ireland ‘ which unmistakably demand it,’ and had further 
declared it impossible to force such self-government upon any 
part of Ireland which refused to accept it. Mr. Redmond took 
no notice of the hard facts upon which this declaration is founded. 
The Ireland of his dreams is, and must remain, one and indivisible. 
After his successful appeal to his party to turn their backs upon 
the House of Commons rather than go on with a ‘futile and 
humiliating debate,’ the Government would have done well to 
recognise the uselessness of framing any further proposals. 
Instead of this théy made a similar attempt two months later, 
but only to find May no more kindly than March. It is fair, 
however, to Mr. Lloyd George to say that this final effort was 
evideatly a concession to the feelings of some of his colleagues. 
His own preference for the alternative project of an Irish Con- 
vention was evident in his letter to Mr. Redmond, and when the 
debate was opened in both Houses five days later the Government 
plan at once dropped out of notice. 

It was high time that Ministers should acknowledge their 
proved incompetence to frame a constitution for Ireland. When 
the Liberals returned to power in 1906 they held 387 seats against 
the Unionist 158. With such a majority as this the support of 
the Nationalists was of no account, and Ministers showed their 
appreciation of this fact by leaving Home Rule severely alone. 
Five years later the political situation had completely changed. 
In the election of January 1910 the Liberals retained only 275 
seats, while the Unionists carried 273. A second election in the 
same year gave the Unionists two more votes and made the official 
parties exactly equal. As far back as 1908 Mr. Asquith had 
declared that the abolition of the Lords’ absolute veto on legis- 
lation had become the one object on which he and his supporters 
must fix their thoughts. But by 1911 the concentration he 
preached had become valueless unless the support of the Nation- 
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alists could be counted on. A Government pledged to carry the 
Parliament Bill at any cost was absolutely at the mercy of Mr. 
Redmond. He had no liking for the service asked of him, but 
he was willing to render it—at a price. That price was the com- 
pletion of his life’s work. Ireland must at last have the Parlia- 
ment and the Executive responsible to it that she had so persis- 
tently struggled for. Nor had the Government any reason for 
refusing this demand. All that was asked of them was to become 
Home Rulers in fact and they had never ceased to be Home 
Rulers in name. In the end the Parliament Act was passed by 
Nationalist votes, and in the following year Mr. Asquith intro- 
duced the Home Rule Bill. The mischievous effects of the mea- 
sure under cover of which this became, in 1914, the Home Rule 
Act were at once apparent. Without the Parliament Act the 
Home Rule Bill must have been submitted to the country, and 
the Lords would have barred its further progress until the English 
electorate had given their verdict in its favour. They had had no 
opportunity of doing this since 1886, when Mr. Gladstone’s 
appeal to the country against the rejection of his first Home Rule 
Bill by the Lords had ended in his defeat and resignation. An 
interval of a quarter of a century was surely long enough to give 
them a right to be again consulted. So far the Parliament Act 
has only denied the English people an opportunity of speaking 
their mind on a question which nearly concerns them. But in 
another way it has done a yet greater injury to the Nationalist 
cause. To make a Bill law by the mere passing of time it must 
be reintroduced in each of the intervening two years without the 
change of a single material particular. To a Home Rule Bill 
this provision is specially hurtful. It is not a measure that can 
safely be imposed upon Ireland as a whole, when a part of Ire- 
land—small indeed in area but important from its wealth, its 
industry, and the resolution of its people—is bent upon resisting 
it at all costs. Such a Bill, if it is not to be the cause of even 
greater evils than those which it undertakes to cure, must in 
the end be a composite Bill. It must embody the results of much 
negotiation and bear traces in every clause of compromise no less 
than of caution. Mr. Asquith’s Bill had to be passed through 
the Commons in three successive sessions, and in two of them the 
House was not permitted to alter a single clause. It is hard to 
imagine a less satisfactory method of carrying a measure which 
has met with such destructive criticism from the Nationalist side, 
and on the Unionist side has raised opposition at once so deep- 
seated and so committed to overt action in the event of its becom- 
ing law. The determination of the Liberal Government to place 
the United Kingdom under what is virtually a single undivided 
Legislature has brought its proper punishment in the shape of an 
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Irish difficulty which, after a series of fruitless attempts to deal 
with it, has been handed over to a Convention of Irishmen. 

It would be well for both countries if these directly political 
errors were all that the present Government and its two imme- 
diate predecessors could fairly be charged with. Unfortunately 
they have been guilty of another which has had consequences 
equally mischievous and less excusable. During the last quarter 
of a century a very remarkable agricultural and economic change 
has been going on in Ireland. In the first instance this had been 
the work of the Imperial Parliament. It had given the Irish land 
to the Irish cultivator and so made the change possible. But 
there it had stopped. It had taken no notice of the very per- 
tinent fact that, unless Irish farmers could be taught what to do 
with the land made over to them, they would be no better off as 
owners than they had been as tenants. What farming they knew 
had hardly changed for more than a century. Those engaged 
in it followed the same methods and were content with the same 
results. Irish pigs and Irish fowls were left to grow up as 
unassisted nature pleased. Irish milk and Irish butter hardly 
repaid even the casual care bestowed on their production. The 
farmer was not even allowed to reap what he could from his own 
ignorant and misdirected labour. He was absolutely in the hands 
of the pig-jobber, the cattle-jobber, and all the other middlemen 
who determined the prices at which he should sell what he took 
to the fair or the market. The altered state of agricultural Ire- 
land is largely due to Sir Horace Plunkett and the little group of 
his countrymen who gathered round him. In the first instance, 
of course, they had to combat the initial inertness of the class 
they were trying to help, and this was sometimes reinforced by 
political or religious hostility. But after years of thankless toil 
they succeeded over a considerable area in substituting associated 
for individual effort, and by 1903 more than 800 co-operative socie- 
ties had been established, with a membership of about 80,000, 
and a trade turnover of nearly two millions—a very remarkable 
result “when it is remembered that the great majority of the 
associated farmers are in so small a way of business that in Eng- 
land they would hardly be classed as farmers at all.” In the end 
the Government were brought to see that the special needs of 
Irish agriculture could best be met by setting up a new Board to 
deal with them, and the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction was created, with the Irish Chief Secretary as 
its nominal head and the Vice-President, Sir Horace Plunkett, 
as its working oar. Unfortunately, as this was a political office, 
the holder was compelled by the Unionist defeat of 1906 to make 


* Ireland in the New Century, by the Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, 
K.C.V.0., F.R.S., p. 185. 
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way for a Liberal successor. But Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man was under no obligation to give the post to Mr. T. W. 
Russell, nor need first Mr. Asquith, and then Mr. Lloyd George, 
have kept him in it. He has not indeed been able to deprive the 
new Department of all its usefulness, but the impression which 
his administration has made on one competent observer may be 


gathered from a single quotation : 

Just at present [this was written five years ago] the agricultural middle- 
men, & very powerful and numerous class in Ireland, disturbed by the 
farmers’ resumption of control of the business connected with agricultural 
purchase and sale, are able to prevent departmental co-operation with the 
organised farmers, indeed have influenced the present head of the depart- 
ment so far that that institution is popularly regarded by the Irish farmers 
as definitely hostile to agricultural co-operation. It is a situation which 
evokes the ironic mood to see agricultural middlemen meeting in the room 
of the State Department of Agriculture, and, under the aegis of the 
Minister of Agriculture, forming a league to fight the farmers.* 

It may be objected that to write in this way is to attach exag- 
gerated importance to the mistakes of a not very important 
Minister. But the official discouragement of co-operation in Irish 
agriculture has had an unforeseen and disastrous result. It has 
accidentally but very effectively ministered to the growth of the 
Sinn Fein Movement. In this country the Sinn Feiners have 
usually been regarded as a specially mischievous class of poli- 
ticians. But in the first instance they were only politicians 
remotely. They were really part of an intellectual movement 
which aimed at withdrawing Irishmen from politics. 

What [they asked] has Ireland gained from half a century of political 
agitation? Not even the miserable half-loaf it imagined itself to be 
fighting for. Let us make a new departure and see what we can do for 
ourselves. Let us remind our countrymen that they have a language 
and a literature of their own, and that the imagination has its function 
in the Irish character, though the English Government denies it a place 
in Irish schools. 

This last opinion is shared by others than Sinn Feiners. 

The Gaelic Movement [wrote Sir Horace Plunkett in 1893] has brought 
to the surface sentiments and thoughts which had been developed in 
Gaelic Ireland through hundreds of years, and which no repression had 
been able to obliterate altogether, but which still remained as a latent 
spiritual inheritance in the mind. And now this stream, which has long 
run underground, has again emerged even stronger than before, because 
national self-consciousness has been added at its re-emergence. A pas- 
sionate conviction is gaining ground that if Irish tradition, literature, 
language, art, music and culture are allowed to disappear, it will mean 
the disappearance of the race; and the education of the country must be 
nationalised if our social, intellectual, or even our economic position is to 
be permanently improved.’ 

? I am indebted for this quotation to a valuable article, ‘The Other Irish 


Question,’ in the Round Table for June 1912. 
* Treland in the New Century, p. 153. 
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In this temper the Sinn Fein Movement found at starting a con- 
genial atmosphere. The encouragement of the revival in Irish 
literature and Irish drama gave it employment enough for a time. 
But men in whose interests politics have any place may be expected 
as years go on to give them a larger share in their dreams of the 
future. If Ireland was to find salvation in the intellectual order 
by trusting only to herself, what was to prevent her from cherish- 
ing @ similar ambition in the political order? Unfortunately, the 
change that was at work in a large and growing section of Irish 
opinion attracted little or no notice in England. Mr. Birrell 
was a man of letters and an author of distinction, but he seems 
to have regarded the Sinn Fein agitation as merely an additional, 
though specially inconvenient, example of the normal Irish tem- 
perament. If a different policy had been adopted by the Liberals 
when they took office in 1906 and the new development of Irish 
opinion had been examined with the care that would have been 
bestowed upon a similar growth in this country, Mr. Lloyd George 
might not have been driven to admit that the ‘ dominant reason ’ 
for the repeated failures of successive Governments to solve this 
question is that the proposals have all come from the wrong 
quarter. They have ‘ emanated not from the country chiefly con- 
cerned but from British Governments.’ This is not, indeed, an 
exact statement of the case, for the failure of the present Home 
Rule Act was due to its being introduced not to meet any new 
crisis in the Irish situation but as the only way of muzzling the - 
House of Lords. But the Prime Minister’s description of the 
result is profoundly true. ‘Ireland herself has never been faced 
with the real difficulties with which every Government has been 
confronted in attempting to solve this perplexing problem.’ If 
the Nationalist party had been left to frame a Home Rule Bill 
for themselves, they would have had to give real attention to the 
objections of Irish or English Unionists. When they had merely 
to criticise a Government Bill, they assumed, not unreasonably, 
that difficulties of this kind had already been provided for. There 
is some reason therefore for Mr. Lloyd George’s hope that when 
Ireland is left to try her own hand ‘ at hammering out an instru- 
ment of government for her own people’ she will ‘ give due weight 
to the very perplexing obstacles which have hitherto baffled so 
many well-meaning statesmen.’ 

It was not only the appointment and the composition of the 
Convention that the Prime Minister had determined. He had 
also settled in advance a very important point of procedure. The 
Convention is to be a ‘ real representation of Irish life and activity 
in all their leading aspects.’ But in a controversy which has 
raged for three quarters of a century the primary need is the 
introduction of new ideas, and it is open to question whether the 
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prominence assigned to such elements as the County and Borough 
Councils is likely to secure this. In this respect Mr. Redmond’s 
idea of the Convention is nearer the mark than Mr. Lloyd 
George’s, since he would give representatives to the Universities, 
the teaching bodies, and the learned professions. At least the 
three Irish Universities might have been allowed a member apiece, 
and it would have been interesting to note the differences 
between the political ideas of the University of Dublin, 
the National University of Ireland, and the Queen’s 
University of Belfast. A more important question than this, 
however, is the range of discussion to be allowed to the Conven- 
tion. Ought the members to be left free to make what proposals 
they choose, or should certain subjects be ruled out in advance? 
Arguments of great force can be urged in support of each of these 
views. Whatever the result of the Convention may be, no English 
Government can treat Ireland as an independent nation, or allow 
her to be represented at a Peace Conference, or given a place in 
a Federal Council of the Empire. The question now at issue 
between Ireland and Great Britain is not.whether she shall remain 
an integral part of the United Kingdom, but whether certain 
powers at present withheld from her can be conceded without 
imperilling this essential condition. If this be admitted, does it 
not follow that the Cabinet is bound in common honesty to warn 
the Convention beforehand that there are certain proposals which 
it will be useless to bring forward because they can never be 
listened to? On the other hand, the decision at which the Prime 
Minister has arrived has one strong practical recommendation. 
Tt has made it possible for the Convention to come together. Had 
he attempted to regulate its procedure beforehand every section 
of Irish opinion would have been tempted to follow his example, 
and in that case the members would either never have met or 
have soon parted company. 

Anyone who reads this article will certainly have studied 
Professor Dicey’s article, ‘Is it wise to establish Home Rule 
before the End of the War?’ in the last number of this Review. 
But this, I think, is more effective against Home Rule in prin- 
ciple than against Home Rule as a measure that ought not to be 
introduced until peace has been proclaimed. When that day 
comes there will, no doubt, be more time for domestic legislation 
than there is now. But there will also be an enormous number 
of claimants for a share in it. Hardly a day goes by without 
some fresh scheme of Reconstruction making its appearance. 
The industrial situation; the replacement of the disbanded 
soldiers on the land, whether at home or in the Dominions; the 
creation of a new and costly system of public education; the 
rehousing of the population both in town and country, which is 
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essential to any effective prevention of ‘ Race Suicide’ ; the ele- 
vation of Public Health to a foremost place in the national policy ; 
the deliverance of the country from government by a single 
chamber—will all demand immediate consideration, and every one 
of them, if it is to be properly handled, will need a Parliamentary 
session to itself. Here are only six urgent questions, but the 
half-dozen will certainly become a dozen before the War is over. 
What chance will a Home Rule Bill have when it is jostled on 
every side by such subjects as these? Englishmen have given a 
quite unusual share of their thoughts to Ireland for the last three 
years. Home Rule, indeed, has been almost their only relaxation 
from thinking about the War. But with the return of peace their 
interest in their own affairs will revive; and they will naturally 
resent @ ministerial invitation to go on giving the first place in 
the Parliamentary Notice Paper to the affairs of Ireland. Thisisa 
prospect that has no terrors for Mr. Dicey. He may even see in 
it the dawn of new hopes for the cause of which he has been so 
staunch and unwearied a champion for more than thirty years. 
But it will have no such consolation for any section of Irish 
opinion. There are rocks ahead for a Home Rule Bill even while 
the War goes on, but they will be trifles compared with the 
sunken archipelago through which it would have to be steered 
when the War is over. 

Mr. Dicey’s argument is not really weakened by the restric- 
tion of its application. All that he says against the grant of Home 
Rule now is equally valid against Home Rule at any time. I am 
quite ready to admit that the maintenance in its present form 
of the Union between Great Britain and Ireland is, in itself, the 
best policy for the whole United Kingdom. Unfortunately, 
however, this is not the opinion of the majority of Irishmen. 
They may have no alternative policy of their own to put forward, 
but from the most reasonable Nationalist to the wildest Sinn 
Feiner they are at one in rejecting the Union in its present form. 
There is nothing in this that ought to surprise us. Irishmen have 
long memories, and a large part of the past to which they go back 
is a past of oppression and persecution. When that came to an 
end it was succeeded for a generation by a policy of ignorant good 
intentions. Dual ownership—of all land systems, perhaps, the 
most unsuited to Irish conditions—was forced upon the country, 
and in the strife thus engendered the passions least conducive to 
orderly government found ample scope. Is this a past calculated 
to make Irishmen feel that the maintenance of the Union is the best 
policy for Ireland as well as for England and Scotland? I admit 
that a large, and in Ulster a well-organised, minority feels with 
Mr. Dicey. But the argumentative value of this circumstance 
loses much force when we remember that for at least a century 
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and a half Ulster and Unionist Ireland generally sat in the seat 
of the oppressor. The top-dog usually regards his position as an 
integral part of the Order of Nature. Nor have I any wish to 
deny that Mr. Balfour ‘by the simple policy of enforcing the 
rule of equal law throughout the whole of Ireland restored to that 
country the rest and peace which it most needed.’ It is possible, 
indeed, that, had he remained Chief Secretary for five-and-twenty 
years instead of for five, his administration might have left such 
a lasting impression on the people that they would have ceased to 
wish for any change. But this element of permanence is the one 
thing wanting in a democratic government such as ours. Through- 
out Mr. Balfour’s long political career he has alternately been 
in office and in opposition, and in 1906 he had to make way for a 
Liberal Government which took a radically different view of the 
needs and the treatment of Ireland. How is the recurrence of 
this see-saw to be prevented in any political system that stands a 
chance of being set up in England? As long as Ireland remains 
discontented, Liberal Governments will feel bound, for consis- 
tency’s sake if for nothing else, to go on with their efforts to 
satisfy her. I do not mean that if English Liberals were once 
convinced that this end could only be reached by concessions fatal 
to the security of Great Britain, they would persist in their 
attempts. But they are not likely to arrive at this certainty until 
the experiment has been tried, and in that case what do we stand 
to gain by postponing it? 

Mr. Dicey gives a just and even generous description of the 
points of disagreement between the Sinn Feiners and the 
Nationalists. The Sinn Feiners ‘ hold that Ireland is one separate 
nation. . . . They have no wish to form part either of the United 
Kingdom or of the British Empire. They owe, in their eyes, no 
allegiance whatever to the British Crown.’ The strong point of 
this position is that it is identical with the claim for an independent 
Italy which found such general sympathy when Mazzini urged it 
in this country. Indeed, in England, and still more in the United 
States, the two cases are sometimes treated as far more identical 
than they really are. In both countries there are writers who 
remind us that a Power which is in arms to obtain independence 
for small nations in South-Eastern Europe cannot go on turning a 
deaf ear to a similar claim set up by a small nation in Western 
Europe. But to reason in this way is to leave out of sight one 
essential difference in the circumstances. In South-Eastern 
Europe the Allies have never proposed to act in defiance of geo- 
graphical conditions. Yet it is these very conditions that the 
writers in question expect us to disregard. They forget that the 
independent Ireland they would have us create would, 
as Mr. Dicey puts it, ‘rank among the poorest of 
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countries, and have little power to defend herself when 
attacked by any large military State. We may well 
share his wonder whether ‘an intelligent Sinn Feiner 
realises this fact.’ On the other hand, the description of the 
Nationalist claim would be more to the purpose if he had kept 
in mind two facts. One is the actual legal position of the Home 
Rule Act. I agree that this ill-starred measure ‘ was never sanc- 
tioned by the English electors and ought never to have been 
placed on the Statute Book.’ But notwithstanding this it is on 
the Statute Book, and the Nationalists, for whose benefit it was 
placed there, do not forget this, and are not likely to allow the 
English politicians who used it simply as an engine for passing 
the Parliament Act to forget it. The other fact is, that though 
it has secured this position it is already, in Mr. Dicey’s own words, 
‘as dead as a door nail.’ The Convention will not approach the 
problem submitted to it with any special tenderness for a legis- 
lative achievement which now has not a single friend except 
possibly among those English Liberals who, having succeeded, 
after much toil and trouble, in laying this remarkable egg, are 
naturally loth to confess that it is addled. But this disposes, as 
it seems to me, of much of Mr. Dicey’s criticism of the Nation- 
alists’ case. They are no longer bound to ‘claim that Irishmen 
under a system of Home Rule must retain a right to representa- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament.’ Their greatest leader, Parnell, 
held that the best constructive ability in Ireland would all be 
wanted for the Irish Parliament, and the Overseas Dominions, to 
whose status the Nationalists now seem to look as a pattern for 
their own, have shown no wish to send members to the Imperial 
Parliament as well as to their own. Nor is there any reason to 
think that the most recent ideas of Home Rule are likely to 
include a ‘share in the advantages to be derived from the large 
revenues of the United Kingdom.’ Some arrangement of the 
kind was necessary to the complicated financial provisions of Mr. 
Asquith’s measure, but if we may judge from A. E.’s Memoran- 
dum on the State of Ireland, it is not likely to reappear in the 
proposals of the Convention. 

I agree with Mr. Dicey that the Convention ‘can in itself 
settle nothing.’ The results of Mr. Lloyd George’s new policy 
may easily be over-estimated. Neither the proposals ultimately 
adopted by the Convention, nor even the unanimous acceptance 
of them on the final vote, will be the last act of the Irish drama. 
Admirable as these recommendations may be, they will be only 
recommendations. We shall have no assurance that they express 
the real wants and desires of the Irish people. Yet these are 
just what the Government, and Parliament, and I may add the 
English nation, are most anxious to get hold of. The wants may 
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be such as can never be satisfied, the desires such as must remain 
unfulfilled. But in order to grant or refuse them intelligently 
we must first know what they are. Not long ago it used to be 
assumed that this information was to be had from the speeches 
of the Official Nationalists. Recent elections have shown that 
this source is now closed to us. Even Mr. Redmond himself is 
probably quite uncertain as to what percentage of his followers 
have drifted over to one of the various forms which the Sinn Fein 
agitation now takes. Nor, even if an Irish Parliament were 
already in existence, would it give the Government what they are 
in search of. Legislation of all kinds would be in the air, and 
the supporters of various projects would be angling for one 
another’s support. The first step towards arriving at any fairly 
accurate knowledge on this point is to submit the proposals of 
the Convention to an Irish Referendum. The result of this pro- 
cess might, I admit, only tell us what Ireland does not want. 
But in the present condition of the problem it would be a gain to 
have even one solution ruled out. 

To ascertain the nature of the demands likely to find favour 
with the Convention it is worth while to examine the pamphlet 
by Mr. George Russell—better known in Ireland as A. E.—which 
Mr. Dicey recommends to the attention of everyone interested in 
the Home Rule question on the ground that, ‘ though written from 
an entirely Irish point of view,’ it is ‘characterised by a noble 
spirit, and brings before Englishmen feelings, thoughts, and some- 
times facts with regard to Ireland which they are apt to overlook.’ 
I hope to show that even if the proposals contained in it were put 
forward by A. E. as coming only from himself, they would furnish 
encouraging evidence of the drift of Irish opinion. But this is 
very far from being their only claim on our attention. They are, 
he tells us, ‘ the result of discussion between a group of Unionists, 
Nationalists, and Sinn Feiners, and as they found it possible to 
agree upon a compromise, it is hoped that the policy which har- 
monised their diversities may help to bring about a similar result 
in Ireland.” This harmony was not reached by catching rashly 
at points of agreement and passing over points of divergence. 
In the end the compromise ‘ was embodied in documents written 
by members of the group, privately circulated, criticised and again 
amended ’ ; and two days after the last portion of the pamphlet 
was printed as a letter in the Irish Times, a statement of ‘ general 
agreement’ with its conclusions, with twenty-nine well-known 
Irish names attached to it, appeared in the same newspaper. 

A. E. begins by trying to make his readers understand the ideals 
of the three Irish parties ‘as they are understood by themselves, 
and not as they are presented in party controversy by special 
pleaders whose object too often is to pervert or discredit the 
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principles and actions of opponents.’ He sets out the Ulster case 
with conspicuous fairness. While they are largely the descen- 
dants of English settlers and retain much of their forefathers’ 
detestation of Roman Catholicism, these characteristics have been 
so modified that they are in many ways ‘ much more akin to their 
fellow-countrymen in mind and manner than they are to any other 
people.’ Englishmen have been surprised to find them as hostile 
to the permanent paftition of Ireland as the Nationalists them- 
selves. The simple explanation is that, though they hate parti- 
tion much, they hate submission to a Nationalist Parliament and 
a Nationalist Executive still more. It is the Union, they hold, 
that has brought them their prosperity, and its continuance would 
be endangered if the Union came to an end. In an Irish Parlia- 
ment the majority of members would be the representatives of 
small farmers who would have no knowledge of. ‘the peculiar 
needs of Ulster and industry, or the intricacy of the problems 
involved in carrying on an international trade.’ And above all 
they believe that the favour shown to the religious ideas of the 
majority in education and government would be so great as to be 
indistinguishable from religious oppression. Mr. Russell thinks 
these fears unfounded. Instead of wishing to subject Ulster 
industries to special taxation, an Irish Parliament would be ‘ only 
too anxious to develop still further the one great industrial centre 
of Ireland.’ Even if this expectation is not fulfilled he consoles 
them with the assurance that they will still be better off than 
Englishmen and Scotchmen. No taxation that a Dublin Parlia- 
ment can impose on them will be so heavy as that they must 
‘endure after the War, if they remain part of the United King- 
dom.’ Still, groundless as he holds their alarm to be, he admits 
that they are justified in demanding special safeguards against 
the ‘ oppressive administration they are specially afraid of.’ To 
meet this possible danger he proposes that all appointments to 
posts paid out of public funds shall, as a rule, be given after exami- 
nation by the Irish Civil Service Commissioners. . Where for any 
good reason this is impossible, he would give the Ulster County 
members a veto on any important administrative appointment 
when the official’s work lay mainly in North-East Ulster. If the 
protection thus afforded were thought not sufficient, he would 
give to certain counties powers of local control similar to those 
possessed by Swiss cantons, or by the provincial governments of 
Canada. Finally he would insert in the new Irish Constitution 
express provisions for safeguarding religious minorities. 

A. E. has also some plain words for the Nationalists. 

They have aimed at a middle course, not going far enough on one side 


or another to secure the confidence of the extremists. They have sought - 
to maintain the connexion with the Empire, and at the same time to 
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acquire an Irish control over administration and legislation. . . . '‘fhey 
are a practical party taking what they could get, and because they could 
show ostensible results they have had a greater following in Ireland than 
any other party. 
Their chief fault in Mr. Russell’s eyes is that they 
have made no real effort to understand and conciliate the feelings of 
Irish Unionists. They have indeed made promises, no doubt sincerely, 
but they have undone the effect of all they said*by encouraging of recent 
years the growth of sectarian organisations with political aims and 
have relied on these as a party machine. ... The baser elements in 
society, the intriguers, the job-seekers, and all who would acquire by 
influence what they cannot attain by merit, flock into such and create 
a sinister impression as to their objects and deliberations. If we are to have 
national concord among Irishmen, religion must be left to the Churches, 
No it must not be regarded as] part of the politics of Eternity that 
ichael’s sister’s son obtains a particular post beginning at thirty 
shillings a week. 

When A. E. turned to the aspirations of the Sinn Feiners, his 
task must at first have seemed hopeless. In the aggregate they 
do not stop short of a demand for complete independence—for 
liberty to set up at our own doors a hostile Irish Republic. But 
when looked at as A. E. eventually presents it the picture loses 
much of its terror. Any claim that it has to be an accurate pre- 
sentation of what Ireland really needs rests partly on an unques- 
tionable fact and partly on an unwarranted assumption. The fact 
is that England has misgoverned Ireland in the past ; the assump- 
tion is that the results of this misgovernment are beyond repair. 
No reasonable Englishman now cares to deny the claim of the 
Binn Feiners to be ‘ the spiritual inheritors of the more ancient 
race in Ireland.’ If they have ‘never admitted the right of 
another people to govern them against their will’ they can find 
justifications of such refusal in Burke. Nor will anyone quarrel 
with them because they regard the preservation of their nation- 
ality “as a sacred charge.’ Has not the same conviction been 
conceded to Scotchmen ever since the Union? - England has 
nothing to gain by making Irishmen indifferent to their language, 
their history, or their literature. If the education given in Irish 
echools stifles Irish culture in Irish children, who will any longer 
wish to defend it? A moment when we are contemplating 
revolutionary changes in our own educational system is not likely 
to witness the exportation of the discarded pattern for use in 
Ireland. With the claim to complete independence A. E. deals 
very plainly. As those who urge it concur in repudiating all idea 
of partition, and insist on the inclusion of the whole of Ireland 
in the new Irish State, they begin, on their own showing, by 
demanding an impossibility. The Ulster Unionists cannot be 
made the subject of an independent Ireland except by conquest. 
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But even if to allow Irishmen ‘ to fight out their quarrels among 
themselves’ were not the inconceivable suggestion it is, it is 
extremely doubtful whether the fighters for complete independence could 
conquer @ community so numerous, so determined, so wealthy, so much 
more capable of providing for themselves the plentiful munitions by which 
alone one army can conquer another. ... Complete control of Irish 
affairs is a possibility, and I suggest to the extremists that the status of 
a self-governing dominion inside a federation of dominions is a proposal 
which, if other safeguards for minority interests are incorporated, would 
attract Unionist attention. But if these men who depend so much on 
their economic enterprises, upon a friendly relation with their largest 
customers are to be allured into a self-governing Ireland, there must 
be acceptance of the Empire as an essential condition. The Boers found 
it not impossible to accept this status for the sake of a United South 
Africa. Are our Irish Boers not prepared to make @ compromise and 
to abide by it loyally for the sake of a United Ireland? 


If this passage stood alone, we should not have got much 
nearer a settlement. Acceptance cf ‘the status of a dominion’ 
is not all that England must demand of a self-governing Ireland. 
The extent of the freedom that the great Oversea Dominions 
practically possess has been determined by the distances that 
separate them from the Mother Country. If Australia or New 
Zealand chose to set up as independent communities, or Canada 
wished to be annexed to the United States, the people of Great 
Britain would regret their choice, but they would not attempt to 
forbid it. If at the beginning of the present War any of the great 
Dominions had declared their intention of taking no part in it, 
we should have felt that, by standing neutral in a conflict of this 
character and this magnitude, they had virtually severed them- 
selves from the British Empire. But we should also have felt 
that they must be left to reap the consequences of their decision. 
We should never have been so unwise as to attempt the reconquest 
of countries separated from us by many thousand miles of sea. 
But if Ireland had taken such a decision, Great Britain would 
have had no choice but to treat her as a revolted portion of the 
United Kingdom. The suppression of a rebellion at her very 
doors would have been a tremendous addition to the burden of 
the War, but it would have been imposed upon her by unalterable 
physical conditions. One glance at the map would have been 
enough to show the necessity of holding Ireland at all costs. 
More than this, the first battle on Irish soil would quite possibly 
have been fought and won by Unionist forces before another Eng- 
lish soldier had landed to take part in it. When geography and 
history go hand in hand in this fashion the combination is hard 
to beat. 

Happily, when A. E.’s own contributions towards an Irish 
settlement come to be examined as a whole they are not open 
to this objection. 
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It will be observed [he writes] that while I have claimed for Ireland 
the status of a Dominion, I have referred solely hitherto to the powers 
of control over trade policy, customs, excise, taxation, and legislation 
possessed by the Dominions, and have not claimed for Ireland the right 
to have an army or a navy of her own. 


The one word ‘solely ’ changes the whole position. The powers 
he does claim for Ireland undoubtedly belong to the Dominions, 
but they are not all the powers they enjoy or might enjoy if they 
cared to assert them. 

The proximity of the two islands [he goes on] makes it desirable to 
consolidate the two islands under the control of the Admiralty. The 
regular atmy should remain in the same way under the War Office, which 
would have the power of recruiting in Ireland. 


It will be seen that the words ‘ status of a Dominion’ have the 
convenient but misleading quality of carrying two meanings, and 
there is good reason to fear that if they were applied to Ireland 
in an Act of Parliament it would be understood in opposite senses 
on different sides of the Irish Channel. It must be admitted that 
two arrangements which are identical up to a certain point but 
no further are not well described by one and the same term. Still, 
if this were all that stood in the way of a settlement with 
Ireland, I do not say that it might not be waived rather than wreck 
the whole work of the Convention. But in that case the precise 
sense in which the words are used must be set out beyond all 
possibilities of mistake in the instrument creating the new Irish 
Constitution, and that instrument must be invested with some 
greater sanctity than belongs to an ordinary Act of Parliament. 
The powers that in A. E.’s opinion Ireland ought to demand 
are four in number. She must have ‘unfettered control over 
taxation, customs, excise, and trade policy.’ Great Britain must 
‘throw upon our shoulders the full weight of responsibility for 
the management of our own affairs, so that we can only blame 
ourselves and our political guides and not Great Britain if we err 
in our policy.’ As an Irish Government will almost certainly 
want to spend money on more than one public object, some check 
on extravagance will be greatly needed, and I know of none so 
effectual as the knowledge that they who call the tune will have to 
pay the piper. No doubt genuine alarm will be felt: by Irish minori- 
ties at the prospect of having to pay taxes which they have had 
no share in imposing. But this is a grievance which in one shape 
or another is inevitable under any real Home Rule, and English 
minorities have had to groan under it since Mr. Lloyd George’s 
first Budget. The Committee on Irish Finance set up by Mr. 
Asquith’s Government came to the conclusion that the one way 
in which the requirements of the situation—this was in 1911— 
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could satisfactorily be met was by ‘ conferring on the Irish Govern- 
ment full powers over the raising of revenue as well as over expen- 
diture.’ The financial partnership with Great Britain has cer- 
tainly been no advantage to Ireland. The Report from which I 
have already quoted says that one single measure, the Old Age 
Pensions Act, ‘ has imposed on Ireland a charge that at one stroke 
has swept away the margin of Irish revenue and left her with 
a deficit.’ It is more than possible that the National Health 
Insurance Act has carried this depletion further. The Committee 
also point out that schemes ‘ passed with reference to the needs 
of Great Britain, with its vast preponderance of industrial popu- 
lation,’ must if applied to Ireland ‘ inevitably lead to a grievous 
waste of public money, if not also to serious demoralisation of 
Trish life.’ I must add that out of the money thus raised at home 
A. E. proposes that the new Ireland should make an arranged con- 
tribution to the military and naval expenditure of Great Britain 
in return for the protection against attack that she will enjoy, 
and give proper safeguards to England for the due payment of 
the advances under the Land Act. It will be seen that no pro- 
vision for representation at Westminster appears in A. E.’s sug- 
gestions, and the ‘reason for the omission may be inferred from 
his criticism on the treatment of that question in the Home Rule 
Act. 


The dual government of Ireland by two Houses of Parliament, one 
in Dublin and one in London . . . would be impossible and irritating. 
Whatever may be said for two bodies each with their spheres of influence 
clearly defined, there is nothing to be said for two legislatures with con- 
current powers of legislation and taxation, and with members from 
Ireland retained at Westminster to provide some kind of democratic 
excuse for the exercise of powers of Irish legislation and taxation by 
the Parliament at Westminster. 


To the second demand, the right to levy duties upon imports, 
two objections may be raised, though only the first has any real 
force. Tariffs are not a purely domestic question. If the Irish 
Government were given the power to levy duties upon imports 
from foreign countries their use of it might conceivably land us 
in diplomatic difficulties. Consequently, any such claim is barred 
in advance by the exception Mr. Russell has made in regard to 
the relations of Great Britain with Foreign Powers. No part of 
the revenue of Ireland must be raised at the possible cost of 
involving the United Kingdom in war. The Committee of 1911 
went further than this. It proposed to make ‘such reservations 
as may be necessary to guard against the raising of tariff questions 
that might prejudice . . . trade and commerce between the 
two kingdoms.’ But the arguments by which the Government 
defended the imposition of duties in India on cotton-imported 
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from Lancashire seem to me to apply with even greater force 
to similar duties on goods imported from Great Britain into Ire- 
land. Such a policy will not, I think, be willingly resorted to 
by an Irish Government. They might be afraid of possible 
measures of retaliation, and apart from this there is nothing that 
Irish farmers—a class which must have great weight in any future 
Irish legislature—would like less than the alienation of their best 
customers. Still it must be remembered that Ireland is a very 
poor country and is likely for a time to be still poorer when she 
is left to pay her own way. Her Government may therefore find 
itself, at starting, in real difficulties, and, though duties on Eng- 
lish goods would probably be the last expedient resorted to, it is 
on the cards that it might be tried in preference to a very drastic 
reduction of necessary or popular expenditure. The probability 
of any such policy being adopted 4s not however a point that need 
concern the Convention. All it will have to consider is whether 
it shall be forbidden in advance. Evidently no such idea is 
present to A. E.’s mind. It is wholly inconsistent with that 
‘unfettered control over taxation, customs, and trade policy’ 
which he claims for the Irish nation. 

I had written thus far when the news came of the return of 
a Sinn Feiner for East Clare. That this is a serious addition to 
the perplexities of Irish politics does not admit of question. If 
ever there was a Parliamentary contest in which a Nationalist can- 
didate might have felt sure of victory, it was that brought on by 
the heroic death of Major William Redmond. He had come over 
from the front to the House of Commons to declare that to help 
England to win the War was the best service he could render to 
Ireland. And yet his own constituency has returned a member 
who treats this very War as nothing but an opportunity for the 
Irish people to gain their sovereign and absolute independence of 
British control. But when all this has been admitted we have still 
to estimate the exact value of what has happened. To begin with, 
let us take the worst view, and assume that it stands for the 
deliberate determination of a majority of Irishmen to break up 
the United Kingdom. Whether it has this importance or any- 
thing near it is very doubtful, but, granting for the moment that 
it has, it is a fact that it greatly concerns us to know. It is not 
a pleasant discovery, but, if it had to come, it is better to make 
it now than to have it thrusf upon us later on. The uncertainty 
which for a long time surrounded the Sinn Fein movement has 
been one main cause of our inability to deal with it. If once 
the Government were sure that they are confronted by an Irish 
Revolution, financed doubtless by German money and hoping 
for such military support as the German High Command may 
think it worth their while to spare, the War Cabinet would have 
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a clear course before them. It would be annoying to have to send 
troops to Ireland which might be urgently needed in France, but 
it might have been far more annoying to have had to do this six 
months hence. Looked atin this way, what has happened in 
East Clare becomes almost a blessing in disguise. 

Moreover, this revelation—if revelation it be—comes at a 
very opportune juncture. The proceedings of the Convention 
cannot but clear to some extent the political horizon. The 
refusal of the Sinn Feiners to be represented at it will not prevent 
the Government from drawing valuable inferences as to the 
amount of acceptance which the extreme doctrines of Mr. de 
Valera and his associates may be expected to secure. That many 
of the younger Irishmen should be attracted by them is not won- 
derful. I have shown earlier in this article how much encourage- 
ment the Sinn Fein movement has derived from the indifference 
with which one English Government after another has treated 
the intellectual and economic aspirations of Ireland, and the 
Nationalist record must often have been distasteful to any honest 
politician. Mr. Redmond has been skilful in using the neces- 
sities of English parties to serve an Irish purpose, but neither 
in his bargain with the Liberal Government over the Home Rule 
Act, nor in the later history of that ill-starred measure, was 
there anything to win the confidence of men who had set out by 
declaring their weariness of political manceuvres. I have already 
pointed out how much there was in the programme with which 
the Sinn Feiners started that has ceased to have any terrors for 
Englishmen. They have learned at last the hopelessness of our 
attempts to Anglicise Ireland. Her people have a character and 
a temperament which our persistent efforts have failed to change. 
If the United Kingdom is to remain a working success, its people 
must take facts as they are and not as they would like them to 
be. Ireland must be left to manage her own internal affairs, to 
fix for herself how much she will spend in administering them, 
and to raise the money wanted for that purpose in her own way. 
She must bring up her children in her own fashion, and learn the 
educational value—so little appreciated by Englishmen—of being 
a bi-lingual nation. If the proposals of the Convention take some- 
thing of this character, and if they stand the test of the suggested 
Referendum, the work of the Cabinet will be greatly lightened. 
They will only have to put the new Irish Constitution into legal 
shape, to invest it with the proper sanction and to surround it 
with the necessary safeguards. If, on the other hand, the pro- 
mise of the Convention is blighted, and it separates without 
reaching any result, or if its proposals do not meet with anything 
approaching to general consent, the Government will have played 
their last card, and they will have to brace themselves, without the 
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loss of a moment, to making the safety of the United Kingdom 
the sole object of their domestic policy. If the situation had to 
be judged solely by Mr. de Valera’s speeches, the time for vigorous 
action would have more than come. The electors of East Clare 
have raised ‘a monument to the glorious men of Easter Week 
who died for them.’ They are not ‘ going to fight for the blood- 
stained Union Jack and to help England to crush other nations, 
including her trade rival Germany.’ They must remember that 
before Ireland can be heard at the Peace Conference she must 
‘claim absolute independence for herself.’ Speeches of this 
quality must have one of two results. They must either weary 
and undeceive the people who hear or read them, or be immediately 
followed by the raising, arming and drilling of troops to carry 
out the promises implied in them. If this second contingency is 
realised the War Cabinet must show beyond the possibility of 
doubt that it has work to do at home. A cause for which the 
four quarters of the globe are in arms must not be endangered 
because a single nation, with a population not much over four 
millions, prefers its own imaginary interests to the establishment 
of that justice and civilisation which the German powers are 
out to destroy. 





D. C. Latupury. 
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THE REAL BASIS OF DEMOCRACY 


THERE are three chief types of Government: (1) Autocracy, 
or Government by one; (2) Oligarchy, or Government by a few; 
(3) Democracy, or Government by all. As the work of governing 
a country is the most important that a man can take in hand, 
as it demands the very highest qualities both of intellect and 
character, it is clear that in an ideal world the rulers, whether 
one or few or many, would be the very best men that could be 
found. When the King of Prussia, at his coronation, puts the 
crown on his own head, he implies that he is the best man in the 
land, that he is the chosen of God, that he is the supreme ruler by 
right as well as by might. So, too, in an oligarchically governed 
country, when the ruling classes call themselves the aristocracy, 
they say in effect that the Government, which happens to be in 
their hands, is in the hands of the best. But what of democracy? 
We cannot all be the best ; but there is no inherent reason why 
we should not all be equally good. If supreme merit in a ruler 
is the real—or ideal—basis of autocracy, if the superior merit 
of a ruling class or caste is the real basis of oligarchy, the real 
basis of democracy must be the fundamental equality of all the 
citizens in the State. 

But are men fundamentally equal? Is it conceivable that 
they should ever be so? Is not society based on inequality, on 
a bewildering diversity of gifts, attainments, and achievements, 
on inequality in material possessions, in social position, in 
influence, in education, in learning, in culture, in mental ability, 
in aptitudes, in accomplishments, in moral qualities, in spiritual 
gifts? So some of my readers will protest; and I will say in 
reply that they have not overstated, and cannot possibly overstate, 
their case. In what sense, then, do I use the word equality? 
In the sense in which it is used by Christianity when it teaches 
us that all men are equal in the sight of God—equal because they 
have immortal souls to be lost or saved. The notation in which 
this teaching is set forth may not commend itself to all of us, but 
the psychology which underlies it is, I think, profoundly true. 
When we say that all men are equal in the sight of God, we mean, 
I imagine, that they are intrinsically equal, equal by reference 
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to an absolute and infallible standard of worth. And they are 
intrinsically equal because they all have immortal souls to be 
lost or saved. What doesthis mean? It means, I imagine, that 
in each of us there are infinite potentialities waiting to be realised ; 
that so far as we realise these we save our souls, in the sense of 
finding them ; that so far as we neglect to realise them, we lose 
our souls, in the sense of failing to find them. By comparison 
with these infinite potentialities, the actual inequalities in which 
life abounds, and of which we make so much, shrink to zero, 
and men are seen to be fundamentally equal. And if men are 
fundamentally equal, the right to share in the government of the 
community to which one belongs, and to that extent to shape 
one’s own destiny, to give effect to one’s own ideals, to order one’s 
own goings, is obviously inherent in the right to live one’s own 
life and realise one’s own soul. 

How comes it, then, that the Christian doctrine of equality 
in the sight of God has counted for so little in the social and 
political life of Christendom? Chiefly, I think, because the 
unhappy distinction between what is religious and what is secular 
in life, between the Church and the world—itself the outcome of 
the yet more fundamental distinction between the Supernatural 
and Nature—has led us to think of the immortal soul as something 
quite apart from the ordinary human being, something in fact 
which belongs to another life and another world, and to think of 
salvation—which for many centuries meant, and for many minds 
still means, escape from hell-fire—as an end to be achieved by 
almost any means but that of living one’s everyday life as a mem- 
ber of a social community and a citizen of the world. And so we 
have been content to say that men are equal in the sight of God 
because of their immortal souls, and yet to emphasise their 
‘inherent and congenital inequality’ in all the things which 
really matter, and to base on this supposed inequality our social 
and political systems and the whole view of life which those 
systems at once express and control. But if men are unequal, 
inherently and congenitally unequal, in such matters as mind, 
character, judgment, taste, manner, and so forth, what is the 
value of that thing in respect of which they are supposed to be 
equal—the immortal soul? If we are to think of the immortal 
soul as a shadowy something, far removed from our daily life, 
if the things which affect its welfare are matters with which the 
Government of a country need not seriously concern itself, shall 
we not at last, as our daily life gains in interest and complexity, 
cease to concern ourselves with the shadowy something and even 
come to regard it as non-existent? Then the doctrine of inequality 
will have triumphed both in theory and practice, and the doom 
of democracy will have been pronounced. 
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But surely the immortal soul, if there is such a thing, is not 
a shadowy something belonging to another life and another world, 
but on the contrary the supreme reality of this life and this world 
—the unity and totality of the various aspects and manifestations 
of man’s many-sided being. Surely it is this and even more than 
this. In our attempts to rehabilitate, or rather to resubstantiate 
the soul, we are faced by a difficult problem. If the soul is the unity 
and totality of man’s being, how are we to reconcile our presumed 
equality in respect of it with our actual inequality in respect of 
mind, character and the other vital aspects of man’s being? So 
far as I can see, there is but one solution of this problem— 
a solution which has already been provisionally suggested. The 
soul is something more than the unity and totality of man’s being. 
It is also—and above all—its infinity. Life is self-realisation. 
Actually we are finite. Potentially we are infinite. We realise 
self in different directions and djfferent degrees. In respect of 
these we are unequal. But we have limitless reserves of poten- 
tiality to draw upon ; and in respect of this we are equal. And 
this equality, being rooted in the infinite, overpowers and effaces 
our inequalities, which are always measurable and finite. It is 
this principle of infinitude, and therefore of equality, in men 
which the great seers of the world have discerned and affirmed, 
and in affirming which they have boldly taught, not shrinking 
from the apparent paradox, that all men are equal in the sight 
of God.* Nor have they, in calling upon men to realise their 
august destiny, raised inequality itself, as some might think, to 
a higher power. Differences of achievement will always be finite 
and measurable; but in the supreme achievement, when the 
finite expands into the infinite, the category of the equal and 
unequal will be finally effaced. I mean by this that between the 
finite and the infinite there is no such thing as equality or in- 
equality—an arithmetical conception which holds good only of 
differences within the limits of the finite. If a man could realise 
his infinite potentialities and so find his true self, he would know 
that he was one, vitally and essentially one, with all his fellow- 
men. The idea of being greater or less than others would there- 
fore have no meaning for him. That point of view, that way of 
looking at things would have passed for ever out of his life. 

I will now try to show that the principle of infinitude which 
we call the soul is no elusive phantom, but an inexhaustible foun- 
tain of potentiality, on which we are always drawing, and in 


1 Nowhere in the range of literature is the inherent infinitude of the indi- 
vidual soul proclaimed with such sublime audacity as in Emily Bronté’s 
magnificent couplet : 

‘The earth which wakes one human heart to feeling 
Can centre both the worlds of Heaven and Hell.’ 
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realising which, as we take it up, little by little, into our con- 
scious being, we carry on all but the purely physical processes 
of our life; a fountain from which spring unceasingly all the 
higher energies which are characteristic of man as man—thought, 
reason, judgment, insight, emotion, desire, wonder, aspiration, 
devotion, hope, faith, love; a fountain of latent capacity, latent 
versatility, latent power, latent character, latent will. 

I will try to show that this theory of the soul holds good of 
what we call, for lack of a fitter phrase, the ‘average man.’ Let 
us first think of the average man as a new-born child. At a very 
early age the child will begin to talk. In what language will he 
express himself? That will entirely depend on where and by 
whom he is reared. He has it in him to speak a hundred different 
languages. A friend of mine has brought up an Italian child 
who was rescued, as a baby, from the earthquake of Messina. 
That child speaks English like a native. Had there been no 
earthquake, she would now be speaking an Italian patois. Had 
she been adopted by a Russian, she would be speaking Russian. 
By a Frenchman, French. By a Chinaman, Chinese. By a 
Negro, a Negro dialect. In brief she had a capacity for learning 
any language or any dialect that happened to be spoken by those 
who surrounded her. And so has every normal child. And as every 
language and every sub-language—patois, dialect, or even pro- 
vincial accent—has behind it a particular way of thinking and 
feeling, a particular outlook on life, we may safely conjecture that 
every child has it in him at birth to adapt himself to as many ways 
of thinking and feeling, and to adopt as many outlooks on life, 
as there are languages and sub-languages in this world of ours. 

As the child grows up, the choice of a vocation for him will 
devolve upon his parents or guardians. What will they do? Will 
they examine his pedigree in order to see for what calling his 
inherited tendencies have specially fitted him? No, they will 
look to his environment, past and present, rather than to his 
lineage. They will look to their own means, to the way in which 
he has been educated, to the opportunities for continuing his 
education, to the possibilities of his being trained for a profession, 
to the possibilities of his being apprenticed to a trade, to the local 
demand for labour, and other such matters ; and they will make 
their choice for him by reference to these considerations, unless 
indeed he has some strongly pronounced inclination, of which 
they approve and which they are in a position to gratify. They 
will take for granted that if he is of average ability and is reason- 
ably industrious, he will be able, sooner or later, to become pro- 
ficient at almost any craft, or trade, or profession, for which his 
circumstances, including his education, past and prospective, have 
fitted him. They will take for granted that he has it in him to 
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make himself at home in a multitude of different callings, and 
that it must in the main be left to circumstances to determine 
which of these he is to adopt. It is true that aptitudes vary. 
We cannot all do all things equally well. There is no one who is 
not better fitted for some pursuits than for others. But there 
is no one who cannot, if he chooses, make himself tolerably pro- 
ficient at any one of a large number of different pursuits. And if 
the average adolescent, in spite of the cramping pressure to which 
he has, almost inevitably, been subjected, has it in him to earn 
his livelihood in so many different ways, does it not follow that 
his inherent adaptability is practically unlimited—in other 
words, that he has practically unlimited reserves of poten- 
tiality to draw upon? Since the present War began our Army 
has expanded to ten times its previous strength. How has this 
been done? By men going into it out of a hundred different 
callings, and learning what was a new trade for each of them, 
the trade of war. But though some of these apprentices were 
doubtless apter pupils than others, so well has the average English- 
man, of whatever class or calling, learnt this new trade, that our 
vast Army is now as efficient as it is resolute and brave. What 
better proof could be given of the inherent versatility of human 
nature, of the infinite resourcefulness of the soul? 

Let us now make an imaginative experiment. Let us arrange 
for a hundred babies belonging to a certain country—Germany 
if you will—to be born and reared in ten foreign countries, ten in 
each—say in England, France, Russia, Spain, Italy, Sweden, 
Holland, the United States, the Argentine, Brazil. Let us divide 
the inhabitants of each of these countries into ten social grades— 
landowners, peasants, merchants, shopkeepers, clerks, manufac- 
turers, artisans, civil servants, professional men, ministers of 
religion. And let us arrange in each country for the babies to be 
brought up in these ten social grades, one in each. Above all, let 
us arrange, in each case, for German influences to be excluded from 
the baby’s life, if not from the day of its birth, then from as near 
to that date as possible. Let us then look forward some twenty 
or thirty years. What will have happened? Can anyone doubt 
that a large majority of the German babies will have become loyal 
citizens of their adopted countries and respectable members of 
their respective social grades? Some failures there will have been 
among them. But probably not a higher percentage than if they 
had belonged by birth to the various countries which I have speci- 
fied, and been born into the social grades in which I have placed 
them. The chances are that each of them will have accepted 
the ‘ Kultur’ of his particular country and (whether nominally 
or really) the religion of his particular foster-parents, and will 
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have adopted the prejudices and general outlook on life of his 
particular social grade. 

Consider what this means. Each of the babies had it in him 
to play a hundred different parts, the part of an English squire, 
of a French artisan, of a Russian peasant, of an American manu- 
facturer, of a Dutch merchant, of an Italian priest, of a Swedish 
official, and so on. What vast potential resources he must have 
had at his disposal! Which particular part he was to play was 
decided by what we call chance. But potentially he was equal to 
all the parts and to as many more as we might choose to assign 
tohim. His adaptability in fine reflected that of the whole human 
race, and the range of his latent capacity had no limit. 

In this respect, if in no other, man stands apart from all other 
living things. Even his friend and companion, the dog, who pro- 
bably comes next to him in mental and moral development, is 
separated from him, as regards adaptability, by an impassable 
abyss. It is true that the dog family can play a great variety of 
parts. But this has been made possible, as anyone can see at 
a glance, only by very strict physical differentiation. Hence the 
supreme importance of breeding, from the dog-fancier’s point of 
view. Vocation, among dogs, is handed down from father to 
son, not as a tradition, but as a tendency ‘in the blood.’ No 
amount of training could convert a Newfoundland puppy into a 
sheep-dog, or enable a bulldog to course hares. With man it is 
entirely different. In spite of the distinctions of colour, with all 
that they imply, and in spite of a host of minor variations in face 
or figure, there is but one dominant human type. And that one 
type, besides being able to adapt itself to all climates and to a 
vast range of material conditions, can take up an unlimited number 
of different interests and pursuits. The average baby has it in 
him, as we have seen, to speak a hundred languages, to belong to 
a hundred nations, to learn a hundred trades and professions, to 
play a hundred parts in life. 

And the infinitude of the inheritance which he brings with him 
into the world is of many dimensions. The religious phenomenon 
known as ‘conversion,’ with the sudden transition which it some- 
times effects from the very worst in a man to the very best ; the 
winning of V.C.s and other rewards of courage and self-sacrifice 
by criminals and other ‘ detrimentals’ on the field of battle ; the 
upsurging in seasons of supreme crisis of heroism and self-sacrifice 
from unsuspected abysses in some seemingly commonplace soul ; 
the sudden melting of a hardened heart in the sunshine of sym- 
pathy and kindness ; the transforming influence of the passion of 
personal love on a man’s whole attitude towards life—these and 
other phenomena of a kindred nature, which though necessarily 
rare (for only exceptional combinations of circumstances can 
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produce them) are not therefore to be regarded as abnormal, seem 
to show that the unfathomed depths of man’s generic nature are 
as illimitable as its lateral range. 

It is a wonder [writes one of our War correspondents) that never palls, 
but is always new: the spirit which these men of ours possess, from no 
matter what corner of the Empire they may have come. One wonders 
where the grumblers, the cowards, the mean people whom one thought one 
met in ordinary life have gone. They are not here. Or, if they are, they 
are uplifted and transfigured. They doubtless, many of them, could not 
explain or express it, but some wind has blown upon them, the inspiration 
of a great cause has come into them, some sense of comradeship and 
brotherhood inspires them, something has made true soldiers and gallant 
men of them all. 

The transfiguration of the ‘plain average man’ which is de- 
scribed in this passage proves conclusively that there are immense 
reserves of spiritual vitality in his soul, and that though for the 
most part these forces lie dormant and undreamed of, they can 
awake and energise when some great crisis makes its mute appeal 
to the man’s highest self. 

What is the explanation of this fundamental paradox? Why 
is it that whereas on the physical plane our racial inheritance seems 
to be strictly limited, on the higher levels of our being infinitude 
seems to be of its very essence? The answer to this question 
may be given in a single word : Consciousness. What conscious- 
ness is, how we have acquired it, into what fundamental factors 
it admits of being analysed, we cannot say. What we can say 
is that though foreshadowings and weak beginnings of it are 
to be found below the level of human life, consciousness is 
a distinctively human endowment, or rather it is the distinc- 
tively human endowment, the feature which, more than 
any other, differentiates us from all other living things and 
is therefore characteristic of man as man. Now consciousness, 
by enabling man to look before and after and also to look 
all round an ever-widening horizon, throws open to him all 
the resources of the Universe, and in doing so reveals to him, 
or begins to reveal to him, corresponding resources in himself. In 
other words, it raises, or tends to raise, ‘ to infinity ’ all his powers 
and tendencies which are not merely physical. Thus it transforms 
instinct into reason, blind purpose into self-determining will, feel- 
ing into fellow feeling, perception into imagination, sensuous en- 
joyment into the quest of ideal beauty, carnal desire into spiritual 
love, communal devotion into the ‘ enthusiasm of humanity,’ the 
instinct of self-preservation into the thirst for eternal life. In 
the awakening of consciousness life begins to be aware of its own 


2 We may say, if we please, that consciousness is the self-awareness of the 
soul, or again that it is the self-awareness of life. But no definition can 
enable us to fathom its fundamental mystery. If we would know what con- 
sciousness is we must turn for instruction to consciousness itself, and open our 


hearts and minds to its dawning light. 
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limitless possibilities. Before consciousness awakes, the current 
of life flows blindly and instinctively in a narrow channel, between 
containing walls which it may never overpass. As consciousness 
awakes, the channel begins to widen, and a tidal wave flows up it 
fraught with 

murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. 

I have said that the real basis of democracy is the equality of 
all men in the sight of God. When we say that men are equal 
in the sight of God, we mean that there is an equalising element 
which dwarfs to nothingness all the differences and distinctions 
to which we cling so fondly. We can now see that this equalising 
element—the infinite in man—is no metaphysical abstraction, 
no shadowy mystery, but an ever-present reality, ‘closer’ to us 
‘than breathing,’ blinding us to its presence by its very excess 
of light, the medium in which and through which we live and 
move and have our being, the source of all the energies, capacities, 
and activities which differentiate man from the rest of living 
things. If men are equal in this sense of the word, democracy, 
as a principle of government, is founded on arock. For the right 
to share in the government of one’s country means the right to 
control the environment in which a man lives and into which his 
children are born; and if every man, without regard to class or 
position or property or any other source of inequality, has un- 
limited reserves of potentiality in himself, and if the realisation of 
potentiality is effected through reaction to environment, the claim 
of the lowliest of men to regulate the affairs of the particular 
community to which he happens to belong is as strong as the 
claim of the mightiest. 


But before we pronounce in favour of democracy, let us 
examine the title-deeds of the rival types of Government. If 
equality is the basis of democracy, supreme merit must be the 
basis of autocracy, and superior merit—in a class or some other 
governing circle—of oligarchy. What, then, has autocracy to 
say for itself? .Is there anyone today, except perhaps the 
German Emperor, who seriously believes in the divine right of 
hereditary monarchs? And may there not be moments when 
even he, the last champion of autocracy, begins to wonder whether 
supreme merit is always transmissible from father to son? But 
if it is not so transmissible, how is the succession in a line of 
autocrats to be provided for? Adoption gave the Roman Empire 
a sequence of wise and able rulers, but when Marcus Aurelius chose 
his son Commodus as his successor, his error of judgment, which 
was irretrievable, revealed the inherent weakness of both systems. 
Election would resolve itself into a contest between rival caucuses 
or juntas, and would end by placing a party nominee on the 
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throne. If by some divine chance there were a man in this or . 
any other country who was really qualified by wisdom and force 
of character for autocratic rule, it would be impossible to devise a 
system by which his supreme merit could be recognised, and the 
crown placed on his brow. Moreover, if there were such a man, 
and if he could be discovered and the crown offered to him, he 
would either decline it or accept it temporarily and provisionally, 
for he would be the first to realise that for their own sakes the 
people must learn to govern themselves. 

The case for autocracy is hopeless. The case for oligarchy 
may seem to be stronger, but chiefly because we are apt to assume 
that oligarchical and aristocratic are interchangeable terms. The 
current use of the word aristocracy begs a large question. If 
men are fundamentally unequal, it is right that government 
should be placed in the hands of the aristoi, or best. But are the 
ruling classes, in this and other countries, really the best? Are 
they really superior to the rest of the community? And if they 
are, is their superiority inherent or accidental? That the * upper 
classes,’ in whose hands political power is mainly concentrated, 
have a serious belief in their own inherent superiority, is certain. 
Comparing themselves with the ‘ lower orders,’ as they call them, 
they claim that they have a higher degree of culture, more refined 
tastes, better manners, a wider range of interests, and a larger 
outlook on life. This claim may perhaps be conceded. But the 
upper classes believe that their superiority in these matters is 
inherent and congenital, instead of being due, as might reason- 
ably be contended, to the advantages which a happier environ- 
ment has given them, especially in the periods of childhood and 
adolescence. 

This self-flattering assumption may well be challenged. But 
it has lately received support from an influential quarter—that of 
biological science. Professor Bateson, the eminent biologist, in 
his Address to the British Association in Australia, having laid 
down that the biological theory of ‘strain’ is as applicable to 
human beings as to plants and animals, goes on to assume, as a 
self-evident truth, that in modern society the upper classes are 
of a superior strain to the lower, from which premises he logically 
concludes that democracy is a vicious type of government. He 
admits indeed that if the upper classes may be regarded as plums 
and the lower as bullaces, many plums have been sown among 
the bullaces and some bullaces among the plums; but this 
admission does not make his political views the less anti- 
democratic, for he is careful to explain that the present ‘ instability 
of society is due, not to inequality, which is inherent and con- 
genital, but to the fact that in periods of rapid change like the 
present convection currents are set up such that the elements of 
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the strata get intermixed and the apparent stratification corre- 
sponds only roughly with the genetic’; and though he approves 
of the statesmanship which ‘ aims at helping those who have got 
sown as wildings to come into their proper place,’ he adds ‘ let 
not anyone suppose such @ policy democratic in its ultimate 
effects, for no course of action can be more effective in streng- 
thening the upper classes, while weakening the lower’ ; and his 
final contribution to political science is, as might be expected, 
that ‘in all practical schemes for social reform the congenital 
diversity, the essential polymorphism of all civilised communities 
must be recognised as a fundamental fact ; and reformers should 
rather direct their efforts to facilitating and rectifying class 
distinctions than to any futile attempt to abolish them.’ 

The theory which Professor Bateson has expounded must 
surely have originated in Germany. One can imagine with what 
gusto the Hohenzollerns and the Prussian Junkers would lay its 
flattering unction to their souls. One might even conjecture 
that the professor who elaborated it, if of ‘ bullace’ origin, was 
raised to the ‘plum’ level by royal mandate and made a ‘ von’ 
in recognition of his newly acquired superior strain. But what 
is the value, what is the meaning of the theory? When one 
remembers by what methods the upper classes, in this and other 
countries and in this and other ages, have gained the upper hand, 
one begins to wonder what are the qualities, superiority in which 
differentiates the high-born aristocracy from the low-born 
populace. Are they, for example, the qualities which Christ 
pronounced blessed in the Sermon on the Mount? I doubt it. 
As I turn the pages of History I find that again and again the 
ungodly flourished like a green bay tree, flourished so trium- 
phantly that he was able to bequeath his ill-gotten prosperity 
to the third and fourth and even to the tenth generation of his 
descendants. In such a case did the successful scoundrel 
bequeath his character as well as his position and wealth? 
According to Professor Bateson he must have done so. But if 
he did, there is surely a flaw in his descendants’ title to social 
and political ascendancy. Professor Bateson has raised an 
interesting and difficult question. Will he help us to answer it? 
Are his upper classes an aristocracy of physique, of intellect, of 
morals, of spirituality? That they are ‘inherently and congenit- 
ally’ superior in all four directions is a proposition which those 
who are well acquainted with both classes will laugh to scorn, 
and which even Professor Bateson will scarcely have the hardi- 
hood to maintain. Were the robber Knights of the Rhine, are 
the arrogant barons of East Prussia and the Baltic Provinces 
‘high-born’? Are the Franciscan brothers and sisters, whose 
ideal of life has always been diametrically opposed to that of 
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knight or baron, ‘low-born’? The pedigree of a dog or a horse is 
recorded in certain unmistakable features. In what features, 
inward or outward, does Nature record the pedigree of the high- 
born or the low-born man? This is a point on which Professor 
Bateson would do well to enlighten us, but on which he prefers 
to keep silence. 

Let us try to answer the question which he has left un- 
answered. That his theory of ‘strain’ is wholly incompatible 
with the hypothesis of man’s inherent infinitude, goes without 
saying. But let us waive that argument for the moment and 
ask what positive evidence can be brought forward in support of 
his theory, or rather of its applicability to human nature. He 
seems to take for granted that the upper classes in this country— 
the nobility, gentry, and members of the liberal professions, let 
us say—are mostly plums, and that the lower classes—the 
peasants, miners and artisans, let us say—are mostly bullaces. 
Wherein, then, do the upper classes show their inherent and 
congenital superiority to the lower? That they are of superior 
physique may perhaps be admitted ; though even in this respect 
the difference between the two classes at birth is comparatively 
small, the physical superiority of the average adult specimen of 
the upper classes being largely due to healthier surroundings and 
better food. That they are superior in mental power is dis- 
putable, to say the least. The adult peasant is no doubt less 
cultured and less intellectual than the average ‘ gentleman,’ but 
he has been exposed from his birth, both at home and in school, 
to much less favourable influences, and it is to this rather than to 
any inherited inferiority that his shortcomings, cultural and 
intellectual, are probably due. What the inherent and congenital 
mentality of the lower classes really is, or how it compares with 
that of the upper classes, we do not know. What we do know 
is that the peasant, the miner, and the artisan are born into a 
cramping and depressing environment, the product of social and 
economic causes, from which they cannot easily escape, and in 
which it is as difficult for their mental powers to unfold as for a 
tree to thrive in an exposed situation or a poor soil. This fact 
invites imaginative conjecture as to what might be or might have 
been. The psychology of Gray’s Elegy, which wisely limits itself 
to ‘ perhaps’ and ‘may,’ is, I believe, absolutely sound : 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 


Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 
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Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 

Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbade. 


Some such epitaph as this might be written on many a name- 
less grave in country churchyard or urban cemetery. It was said 
that in the Napoleonic armies every soldier carried a Field 
Marshal’s baton in his knapsack ; and it is a fact that some of the 
ablest of Napoleon’s lieutenants rose from the ranks. Why? 
Because in Republican France the superstition of the congenital 
inferiority of the lower classes had been temporarily swept away 
by the Revolution, and because the Republican tradition had been 
inherited by the Empire and respected by the Emperor, whose 
own genius had raised him from obscurity to supreme power, and 
who was on the look-out for talent in the armies that he led. In 
the British Army, where the soldiers fought ‘ under the cold shade 
of aristocracy,’ the private who, had he been born in France, 
might have become a Field Marshal, would probably have won 
his stripes, or at best become a subaltern, and gone no further. 
The constitution of things was against his rising to the height of 
his deserts. ‘His lot forbade’ his advancement. 

The experiment which the Republican War Ministers initiated 
and which Napoleon carried on is of lasting interest and opens 
up a wide vista to speculative thought. Professor Bateson will 
perhaps contend that the Marshals who rose from the ranks were 
plums which had got ‘sown as wildings.’ But no: a Field 
Marshal is, in his own line, a super-plum, not a plum ; and where 
there is one super-plum there must be thousands and tens of 
thousands of plums. In the Napoleonic armies, as in the Repub- 
lican, there was a temporary relaxation of a deadening pressure. 
If that concession could enable many soldiers who would other- 
wise in all probability have lived and died in obscurity, to rise to 
the very highest grade of all, what might not a general equalising 
of conditions do in the way of raising the lower classes to the 
mental level of the upper? This is the question which the 
romantic stories of such men as Murat, Lannes, Ney, Hoche, 
Augereau, Junot, and other great commanders, compel us to ask 
ourselves. In our attempts to answer it we can, I think, pass 
beyond the limits of mere conjecture. A village schoolmistress, 
to whose work I have elsewhere tried to do justice, was the first 
to convince me that under favourable conditions, foremost among 
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which is an attitude of trust and encouragement on the part of 
the teacher, the village boy or girl can easily hold his own with 
the child of the upper classes in all-round mental capacity, in 
resourcefulness, in initiative, in versatility, in intellectual power, 
in literary and artistic taste. Other teachers have since taught 
me the same lesson. Not long after my discovery of the village 
which I called ‘ Utopia,’ the headmaster of an elementary school 
in the East of London showed me some admirable drawings done 
by his pupils. I asked him what proportion of his pupils could 
reach that level. He answered: ‘Had you asked me that 
question a year ago I would have said 5 per cent., but now I can 
say 95 per cent.’ As a teacher of drawing he had recently 
changed his aims and methods. Had he not done so he would 
have continued to take for granted that 95 per cent. of his pupils 
had little or no capacity for drawing. More recently J] was shown 
some thirty or forty poems written by girls in a higher-standard 
elementary school in one of our Northern manufacturing towns. 
The high level of feeling and expression reached in these poems 
astonished me.’ The headmistress explained to me that, being 
in need of ‘copy’ for the school magazine, she encouraged the 
girls to try their hands at writing verse. The girls, who had long 
had access to a good school library containing many volumes of 
poetry, responded with alacrity. The teacher added that ‘ our 
poetry is only a very small part of our literature scheme,‘ the 
carrying out of which is to the children pure joy ; and these poems 
are only first attempts.’ Similar discoveries of latent taste and 
talent in the average elementary school-child are constantly being 


* Here is one of the poems: 
Late October. 


Patter of fitful rain, 

Shiver of falling leaves, 

And wail of wind that has left behind 
The glory of fruit and sheaves. 


Mist on the crowning hills, 

Mist in the vales below, 

And grief in the heart that has seen depart 
Its summer of long ago. 


A similar and equally successful experiment has been made by Miss Ruth 
M. Fletcher in the Lower Form of a Girls’ Municipal High School. ‘ Original 
poetry by children,’ writes Miss Fletcher, ‘is an interesting subject, but space 
forbids full discussion here. Enough to state that I have experimented inde- 
pendently in this direction, and am amazed and delighted at the result. I believe 
that most intelligent children of this age have within them, mostly latent, a 
vein of poetry, simple and rhythmical, and need only right stimulus to use and 
delight in the powers.’ Most of Miss Fletcher’s pupils would be of ‘ bullace 
breed,’ some being ex-elementary scholars and others the daughters of lower 


middle-class parents. 
‘ This is quite true. The prose efforts of the children are as remarkable 


as their poems. 
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made. They point to serious defects in our system or systems 
of education, which do so much for the child, of whatever social 
grade, and leave so little to his spontaneous activity, that his 
mind is still in large measure an unexplored land. If education 
could be reformed in the direction of setting children free to 
develop individuality and realise latent capacity, it would, I think, 
be found that the mental ability of both the upper and the lower 
classes was much greater than we had imagined it to be. But it 
would not be found that the mental ability of the upper classes 
was appreciably greater than that of the lower. Such at least is 
the conviction which my recent educational experiences and my 
reinterpretation, in the light which they cast, of former experi- 
ences, have forced upon my mind. 

The idea that the upper classes are by nature morally and 
spiritually superior to the lower is a dangerous delusion, of which, 
for their own sakes, those who belong to the upper classes would 
do well to rid themselves. If the lower classes fill more than 
their share of our prison cells, the reason is that many of them 
are born into and reared in criminal surroundings, that they are 
beset by temptations to dishonesty and other forms of lawlessness, 
to which the upper classes are not exposed, and that, in spite of 
the desire of our legislators to do justice to all classes, there is 
still one Jaw for the rich and another for the poor.* Criminality 
is not viciousness. The lower classes may be more criminal than 
the upper, in the sense of being more frequently convicted of 
offences against the law, but they are certainly not more vicious. 
If anything, they are less selfish and less worldly. But this too 
can easily be explained. The disadvantages of environment 
are not all on the side of the poor. The rich are exposed to 
temptations from which the poor are largely, if not wholly, 
exempt. It was said of old by One who taught with authority 
that it is easier for a camel to go through the ‘ eye of a needle’ than 
for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. Did not 
Christ mean by this that material prosperity, with its temptations 
to self-indulgence—a hydra-headed vice, to worldliness, with the 
perversion of ideals which it involves, and to arrogance, with its 
acceptance as final of an outward standard of value, is ever 
tending to distract the prosperous from the inward life? Bearing 
these things in mind, let us hold the scales even between the two 
classes and say that on the moral and spiritual planes neither 
class is inherently superior to the other. The present War has 
proved to demonstration that there are vast reserves of heroism 
and self-devotion in human nature, and that in this respect the 


* See Judge Parry’s book The Law and the Poor, passim. 
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upper classes are not more richly endowed than the lower, nor the ~ 
lower classes than the upper. One of our officers, writing from 
the Front, says of his men : 

I’m not emotional but . . . since I’ve been out here in the trenches I’ve 
had the water forced into my eyes, not once, but a dozen times, from sheer 
admiration and respect, by the action of rough, rude chaps whom you’d 
never waste a second glance on in the streets of London, men who, so far 
from being exceptional, are typical through and through, just the common 
street average. . . . Under the strain and stress of this savage existence 
those men show up for what they really are under their rough hides; they 
are jewel all through . . . and the daily round of their lives is simply full 
of little acts of self-sacrifice, generosity and unstudied heroism. 

And our men at the Front have often written in equivalent 
terms of their officers. The truth is that, in response to the 
stimulus of this tremendous War, sublime qualities are ever 
awaking which exist as possibilities in those hidden depths of our 
nature where distinctions of class and breeding are unknown, and 
which are therefore, in the real meaning of the phrase, character- 
istic of man asman. In the Kingdom of Heaven there is no such 
thing as ‘ strain.’ 

Far from shaking my faith in the fundamental equality of all 
men, Professor Bateson, the apostle of human inequality, has 
indirectly confirmed it, for he has led me to examine the evidence 
for his anti-democratic assumption, with the result that the 
‘inherent and congenital’ superiority of the upper to the lower 
classes, which he takes for granted, has resolved itself into a 
doubtful superiority in physique. This is but a slender basis on 
which to build a claim to political supremacy. On the higher 
levels of human nature such phrases as well-born, high-born, well- 
bred, good birth, good breeding, and their opposites have no 
meaning. Or rather, so far as they have a meaning, they indicate 
superiority or inferiority in respect of environment, not of breed. 
The infinitude, which is of the essence of human nature, is as 
much the birthright of the peasant or the miner as of the plutocrat 
or the peer. The biological theory of strain, when applied to 
human beings, may lend its countenance to the arrogance of those 
who are born into high places. But that proves nothing except 
that, like the arrogance which it seems to countenance, the theory, 
as an interpretation of human nature, is profoundly materialistic 
at heart. The philosophy of life which resolves psychology into 
biology is vitiated by one fundamental fallacy. It ignores the 
transforming, expanding, sublimating power of consciousness. 
It ignores the soul. 


So much for the theoretical basis of democracy. What is the 
practical basis? When I use the word ‘practical’ I am not 
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thinking of the activities of politicians; I am not thinking of 
caucuses, conventions, unions of democratic control, or other such 
contrivances. These things belong to the machinery of political 
organisation ; and it is possible for the machinery of democratic 
organisation to have been ingeniously contrived and to work 
smoothly and effectively, and yet for its chief function to be that 
of enabling ambitious and unscrupulous demagogues—true 
descendants of the robber knights of the Middle Ages—to exploit 
the people, in the sacred name of democracy, for their own selfish 
ends. The practical basis of democracy is the spread of the 
democratic spirit—the spirit of fundamental equality—among 
men. Till that spirit has permeated the people, we may elaborate 
and over-elaborate the machinery of democratic government, but 
we shall not arrive at democracy. 

And we are still far from that goal. Centuries of political 
progress are behind us; but the feudal rather than the democratic 
spirit is still in the air that we breathe. The tenacity of feudal- 
ism, its survival of its own apparent dissolution, is due in part to 
its being the logical development of a great philosophical principle. 
If trust in human nature, recognition of the infinite in man, is 
at the heart of the philosophy of democracy, distrust of human 
nature, denial of the infinite in man, is at the heart of the philo- 
sophy of feudalism. The infinite, as feudalism conceives it, 
is outside man, outside Nature, outside the world of our experi- 
ence, enthroned in an unimaginable world of its own. From 
that supernatural source authority is delegated to the overlords 
of the earth, from whom it descends by a process of devolution 
from grade to grade—from emperor to king, from king to duke, 
from duke to count, from count to knight—till we come at last to 
the mass of the people, whose sole political privilege is to obey. 
Under the feudal system authority was inherent in the ownership 
of land, the supreme landlord being the supernatural God; and 
where the ownership of land ceased, political power and respon- 
sibility ceased with it. With the decay of feudalism as a political 
system, and the development of commerce, manufacturing 
industry, and urban life, the contrast between the land-owning 
and the landless classes reproduced itself in the field of industrial 
activity, as the contrast between capital and labour, and in general 
broadened out into the contrast between the haves and the have- 
nots, between the rich and the poor. Feudalism, as a political 
system, has long since passed away; but the after-effects of an 
order of things in which authority descended from the apex to the 
base of the social pyramid, and was held to be inherent in the 
ownership of property, are with us still. The worship of rank, 
of riches, and—on a. lower level—of respectability, the tyranny 
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of class-distinctions, the thirst for material possessions as the” 
ultimate source of political power, of social influence, of well- 
being, and even of happiness, are as strong to-day as they ever 
were. Materialised ideals, outward standards of value, undue 
regard for appearances still rule our hearts. And as the able and 
ambitious men in every grade are not unnaturally consumed with 
a desire to struggle upwards to higher grades, and as the agsocia- 
tion of power and position with property encourages a general 
scramble for possessions, we cannot wonder that. competition, 
rather than co-operation, is still the master principle of our social 
life, or that, if we do co-operate, our motive in doing so is too 
often competitive, our forces being united for purposes of aggres- 
sion or defence. So long as this spirit is in the ascendant, 
democratic institutions, whatever form they may take, will prove 
but a mockery or a fraud. Class may array itself against class, 
labour against capital, the landless against the landlords, and so 
on ; but so long as these movements are dominated by competitive 
selfishness, so long as our attempts to redress inequality are con- 
trolled by the avowed desire for an impossible outward equality 
or by the secret desire to establish a new inequality, so long as 
we are the victims of the delusion that equality is a matter of 
outward possessions rather than of inward life, we may get 
revolutions of various kinds but we shall still fall far short of 
democracy. 

If we wish to arrive at democracy, we must, I repeat, cultivate 
the democratic spirit. What, then, is the democratic spirit? In 
answer to this question the historical formula ‘ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,’ rises of its own accord to my lips. In this formula 
the key word is Equality, which is properly placed in the middle. 
If that word is rightly interpreted, the formula is transcendent 
sense. If it is wrongly interpreted, the formula is worse than 
nonsense. If the equality of which we dream is outward and 
material, if it is to be achieved, for example, by the forcible 
spoliation of the rich, we must not be surprised if the man of 
property gives us, as his version of the formula: ‘ Anarchy, 
Robbery, Conspiracy.’ But if the equality of which we dream 
is inward and intrinsic, if its source is the principle of infinitude, 
the divine spirit in man, then the supporting words—Liberty and 
Fraternity—will discover in themselves new depths of meaning, 
and the formula as a whole will become the expression of a glorious 
ideal of life. 

Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. If we are to have equality 
we must have liberty; and if we have equality we shall have 
fraternity. Let me try toexplain what I mean. If the equalising 
element in us is to have fair play, if we are to begin to realise 
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our infinite possibilities, we must have freedom for self-develop- 
ment. For self-development means development by self as well 
as of self, and the business of growing must in the main be done 
by the thing that grows. When we say that our reserves are 
infinite, we of course imply that no one, in the space of one brief 
life, can hope to realise them. The baby has it in him to speak 
a hundred languages ; but the chances are that he will speak only 
one. The adolescent has it in him to play a hundred parts in 
life ; but the chances are that he will play only one. What a man 
can do and should aim at doing is to keep alive and even develop 
his capacity for self-development. It is in this respect that men 
are ‘unequal, man differing from man, and class from class. 
The differences between man and man are partly congenital, 
mainly environmental. The differences between class and class 
are, as far as I can see, wholly environmental. The upper classes 
may have a greater capacity for self-development than the lower ; 
but we have no evidence that their superiority, whatever it may 
amount to, is congenital, whereas we have ample evidence that 
they have been born into and reared in a larger, freer, and less 
monotonous environment. This will account for their greater 
adaptability and their wider outlook. We are all creatures of 
habit, and we are all apt to get into grooves and stay in them; 
and therefore the stronger the pressure that is applied to us, and 
the narrower the surface on which it operates, the more likely 
we are to yield to it, and in doing so to stunt our growth and 
contract the scope of our life. 

Let me take an extreme case. In ancient days civilisation 
was based on slave labour. What chance had the slave of deve- 
loping or even keeping alive his capacity for self-development? 
If you insist on ordering a man’s goings for him, he will gradually 
lose the power of ordering them for himself. The slave had all 
his goings ordered for him. From morning to evening, from day 
to day, from year to year, he was subjected to the maximum of 
disciplinary pressure; and his environment, which was wholly 
under the control of his master, was narrow, rigid and mono- 
tonous. A Stoic, like Epictetus, or a Christian devotee, might 
be able to retire from this tyranny into the fortress of his inmost 
soul, and there find freedom and life. But the average slave could 
scarcely fail to succumb to the tremendous pressure which was 
brought to bear on him; and we must not blame him if at last 
he fell below the level of normal manhood and became little better 
than an animated machine. 

Slavery has passed away, but the liberty which makes for 
equality has not yet come. One cannot spend much time in the 
deep and dreary slums of our great industrial centres, without 
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feeling that the dwellers in those regions, though they may be 
free and independent electors, are in bondage to a social and 
economic pressure which is hurtful to their higher interests and 
from which they find it hard to escape. They pass their lives in 
dull, ugly, sordid, depressing surroundings. They spend, as a 
rule, ten hours a day in monotonous and mechanical work. The 
quickening and illuminating influences of nature, literature, and art 
are in large measure withheld from them. At any rate, they are 
not at their doors. If growth is brought about by reaction to 
stimulus, what kind of growth can men who are doomed to live 
in such an environment be expected to make? All honour to 
those among them who have kept their capacity for self-develop- 
ment unimpaired. If they are a minority, the majority are to be 
sympathised with, not blamed. Sympathised with, and still 
believed in. The iron has entered into their souls, but it has 
inflicted no mortal wound. Their reserves of potentiality are still 
limitless ; and a supreme crisis would probably reveal the latent 
greatness of their souls. But their power of drawing on their 
reserves has been seriously impaired, and both as citizens and as 
men they have suffered from the undue restriction of their liberty 
by a social system which is economically and therefore politically 
unsound. 

If we are to realise our inherent equality, we must have 
freedom for self-development, we must be relieved, as far as 
possible, from cramping, stunting, deadening constraint. And in 
proportion as we realise our inherent equality, the sentiment of 
fraternity will grow and spread among us. For the infinite in 
man is something more than the source of equality among men. 
Tt is also the source of unity. It is the one sure solvent of indivi- 
dualism. The individual can keep many things to himself, claim 
them as his own, speak of them as his property, and exult in the 
possession of them. But he cannot keep the infinite to himself. 
That, the greatest of all his possessions, is his on condition that 
he shares it with all other men. No man, not even the German 
Emperor, has proprietary rights in God. The more fully a man 
realises his latent infinitude, the more successful he is in finding 
his own soul, in making good his claim to the prize which is worth 
more to him than the whole world, the stronger is his sense of 
being one, in it and through it, with all other men. The senti- 
ment of fraternity is the sense of equality worked out to its legiti- 
mate conclusion by the logic of the heart—the sense of equality 
touched with emotion, transformed into an enthusiasm, a passion, 
a glow of sympathy, @ flame of love. With the acceptance of 
equality, not merely as a philosophical principle or as a psycho- 
logical truth, but also and more especially as a personal experience, 
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the individual ceases to live to himself ; but this is a gain to him 
rather than a loss, for he renews his life on a larger scale by 
merging it in the life of his kind. 

The democratic spirit, then, is compounded of three elements, 
the sense of equality, the desire for liberty, and the sentiment of 
fraternity ; and these three are not three, but one. But how 
are we to get the democratic spirit into the various classes of our 
still feudalised society? For it must dominate all classes if the 
day of democracy is to come. Alas! as I have already confessed, 
we are still deep in our old grooves. We still worship our old 
idols—position, property, power. The spirit of competition is 
still in the ascendant, the very efforts that we make to co-operate 
being largely under its control. The old watchword, the battle- 
ery of individualism—‘ Each for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost ’—still retains, in practice if not in theory, some measure 
of the black magic of its charm. Living in this sinister tradition, 
breathing this polluted atmosphere, what shall we do to be saved? 

Well, if we adults are past praying for—I do not say that we 
are, nay, I am very sure that we are not, but in any case—why 
should we not begin where we ought always to begin, and where 
we ought to have begun long ago—with our children? Nothing 
astonishes me so much as the indifference of the average English 
parent to the social aspect of the education which his children 
are receiving. Such interest as he takes in the matter is, as a 
rule, merely snobbish, being limited to the desire that his children 
should consort with those who are above rather than below his own 
social status. With the socialising influence of education on his 
children he does not concern himself in the slightest degree. 
The democrat is well content that his children should attend 
schools which are still dominated by the feudal tradition of 
devolved authority, inherent inequality, and personal ascendancy. 
The socialist is well content that his children should be taught 
by men who can think of no better way of rousing their pupils 
to exertion than that of appealing to their competitive instincts, 
with the baser passions—envy, jealousy, vanity and the like— 
which are implicit in these. The democrat does not see that the 
feudal spirit is as antagonistic to the democratic in a school as 
in @ political community, and that when the child becomes a 
citizen he will probably cling to the tradition in which he was 
reared. The socialist does not see that those who, as children, 
are forced to compete against one another will be reluctant to 
co-operate with one another when they go out into the wide world. 

Education, as it is conducted to-day in most civilised countries, 
seems to be at open war with the democratic ideal of liberty, 
equality, fraternity. The children who attend school are despot- 
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ically governed and compulsorily disciplined, instead of being 
helped to govern and discipline themselves. In this way violence 
is done to their natural and quite legitimate desire for liberty, a 
desire which is generated by their inborn instinct for self-develop- 
ment. They are compulsorily instructed instead of being helped 
to instruct themselves. A cut-and-dried curriculum is imposed 
on them, with or without their consent, and no attempt is made 
to discover, or help them to discover, in what directions their 
talents really lie. The result is that an arbitrary standard of 
intellectual worth is applied to them, by reference to which glaring 
inequalities among them speedily reveal themselves, inequalities 
which are accepted by both teachers and taught as congenital and 
inherent, and therefore as ultimately decisive of destiny, and 
which are duly registered by the teacher, and even numerically 
appraised. In this way violence is done to the sense of equality 
which is latent in all children, and which is ready to assert itself 
whenever it is given fair play. And as the regime of compulsory 
discipline and compulsory instruction is distasteful to the healthy 
child, in order to induce children to exert themselves they are 
urged and even compelled to compete against one another for 
prizes and other marks of distinction, and are thus taught to 
regard their classmates as rivals instead of as fellow-workers and 
friends. In this way violence is done to the nascent spirit of 
fraternity,—the spirit of comradeship, of co-operation, which 
has made possible the communal life of man. 

The reform of education, then, in the direction of relaxing 
unnecessary pressure, removing unnecessary restrictions and, in 
general, giving the child space to grow in and fresh air to breathe, 
must precede that diffusion of the democratic spirit which is to 
prepare the way for the advent of democracy. Feudalised edu- 
cation leads of inner necessity to the ascendancy of the feudal 
spirit in society; and so long as that spirit is in the ascendant, 
it will either thwart or misdirect whatever movements we may 
make towards the realisation of the democratic ideal. Therefore, 
if we are really devoted to the cause of political and social reform, 
our first aim must be to de-feudalise education. How is this to 
be done? We must begin by recognising that the ultimate source 
of authority in education is not the will of the teacher, but the 
unfolding spirit of the child. Let this fundamental truth be 
realised, and reforms which embody it will follow of their own 
accord and in their own good time. Instead of basing our whole 
educational system on profound distrust of the child’s nature we 
shall gradually learn to base it on faith in the inherent sanity of 
the great forces which are at work in his expanding life, insthe 
limitlessness of his unrealised reserves of capacity, and in the 
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general orientation of his nature towards good. We shall then 
relax the rigour of a discipline which takes for granted that the 
child is a potential rebel and criminal, and which therefore does 
its best to crush his spirit and mechanicalise his life. And we 
shall relax the rigidity and formality of a system of instruction 
which takes for granted that the child is as stupid and helpless 
as he is ignorant, and which, by forcibly cramming him with 
information, does its best to starve his desire to win knowledge 
for himself. And in general we shall relax the dogmatic and 
djctatorial attitude which reflects our traditional conviction that 
the mind of the child is at best a blank page waiting to be written 
on, and that his character is at best unkneaded clay. 

If we will make the experiment of giving freedom to the child, 
and persevere in it in spite of inevitable mistakes and failures, 
results will follow in due season which will surprise us. Relieved 
from the deadly pressure which was paralysing his natural activi- 
ties and therefore either arresting or distorting his expansive ten- 
dencies, free at last to obey the laws of his own being rather than 
the arbitrary commands of his teacher, the child will begin to 
make healthy and harmonious growth ; and his consequent sense 
of well-being will be realised by him as joy. In the vitalising 
atmosphere of joy his deeper nature will begin to reveal itself. 
His secret desire for liberty having been gratified, the sense of 
equality will begin to awake in him. By this I mean that his 
competitive instinct, which we, his seniors, have so basely 
exploited, will be gradually swamped, and at last wholly sub- 
merged, by the rising tide of fellow-feeling and good-will. Instead 
of measuring himself against his classmates and either envying 
their prowess or priding himself on surpassing them, he will learn 
to regard them as his fellow-workers and comrades, as sharers 
with him in the life and well-being of a social community, and 
will therefore learn at last to take as great a pride in their achieve- 
ments as in his own. This is no mere dream of what might be. 
It is a prophecy, based on experience of what has actually hap- 
pened in more schools than one. In the village school which I 
have already mentioned, prizes, marks of distinction, orders of 
merit, and all their pernicious kindred, were entirely unknown, 
and any attempt to introduce them into the school would have 
been strongly resented by the children themselves. If a child 
had a special gift for drawing or any other subject, his reward 
for doing good work at it was to be allowed to help those who were 
less proficient than himself, and, if possible, raise them to his 
own level. And as no artificial standard of measurement pre- 
vailed in the school, and as all the children were encouraged to 
cultivate their natural tastes and aptitudes, the clever draughts- 
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man—let us say—was free to remind himself that, if he was strong 
where some of his classmates were weak, he might well be weak 
where some of his classmates were strong. 

Looking back to the days which I spent in that school, I can 
say, without hesitation, that it was a perfect social community, 
in which the spirit of liberty, equality, fraternity was fully realised, 
in which each lived for all and all for each, in which the develop- 
ment of the children was in the highest degree healthy, vigorous 
and many-sided, in which the prevailing atmosphere was one of 
sympathy, good-will, and joy. 

I have visited other schools in which the same spirit was pro- 
ducing similar results. If schools of that type were the rule 
instead of the rare exceptions, the social Kingdom of Heaven, 
which is also the spiritual Kingdom of Heaven, would be at hand. 

The spread of the democratic spirit among the young is not 
the only preparation of democracy which the reform of education 
may be expected to make. I have said that actually, though 
not congenitally, the upper classes have a greater capacity for 
self-realisation than the lower. I do not think they owe this 
superiority, such as it is, to their school education. At any rate, 
they owe it in a far higher degree to the general advantages of 
their environment, especially in the days of childhood and adoles- 
cence—to their homes, their surroundings, their friends, their 
opportunities for travel and self-improvement, and above all to 
the leisure which makes it possible for them, through the medium 
of books and periodicals, to get into touch with all the ages and 
with all parts of the world. Taken as a whole, their environment 
is larger, more varied, more stimulating, and therefore more edu- 
cational, in the deeper and truer sense of the word. If the poor 
cannot secure these advantages for their children, there is the 
more reason why the education given in our elementary schools 
should be of such a character as to keep alive and even foster the 
child’s natural capacity for realising his latent possibilities. Now, 
as it happens, the type of education which will best secure this 
end coincides at every point with the type of education which 
will best promote the growth of the democratic spirit in the rising 
generation. Give a child freedom for self-development, release 
him from the cramping and deadening pressure of autocratic 
authority, rigid discipline, and mechanical instruction—and two 
things will happen. The spirit of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
will begin fo germinate in his heart, and his capacity for realising 
capacity, for making the most of his natural aptitudes and inclin- 
ations, will at least be kept alive. With such a school life behind 
him, he will be animated, when he grows up, by the true spirit 
of democracy, and he will also be ready to play his part as a 
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useful and efficient member of the community, and to take a hand 
in the great work of governing the community, and the still 
greater work of governing himself. 


The psychology from which I have deduced my political 
philosophy may seem to some of my readers fantastic and even 
paradoxical. Yet it ought to be familiar to all who call them- 
selves Christians. For I have but taken seriously two of the 
leading tenets of the Christian faith. The doctrine of the Incar- 
nation and the doctrine of the Holy Spirit proclaim, each in its 
own way, the potential divinity of man. The essence of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation is that Very Man is Very God. The 
essence of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is that the indwelling 
spirit of God is the life of our life and the soul of our soul. The 
seers and sages of Ancient India proclaimed the same truth in 
other words when they taught that the soul of the Universe, the 
‘ unbeholden essence ’ of all things, is the true self of each of us. 
We do not take this great truth seriously. We give a formal 
assent to the doctrines which enshrine it, and then leave these for 
the theologians to deal with, while we devote ourselves to secular 
pursuits. The doctrines may have a meaning for us—so we seem 
to think—between certain hours on Sunday, and for our children 
during the first half-hour of morning school on weekdays. But 
they do not otherwise concern us ; and we take good care that they 
shall not enter into and dominate our daily lives. The consequent 
loss to our daily lives is immeasurable. If the true self of each of 
us is infinite and even divine, ought not self-development-—the 
unfolding of our latent powers, the realising of our limitless pos- 
sibilities, the opening of our hearts to the creative spirit of God— 
to be the central purpose of our lives, the basis of our culture, 
the basis of our morals, the basis of our social organisation, the 
basis of our political aims? In the light of this master-principle 
should not we who believe in democracy see a deeper meaning in 
liberty, without which self-development is impossible, in equality, 
which reflects the presence of the infinite in our souls, in 
fraternity, which is the natural outcome of our oneness with and 
oneness in God? I ask that we shall take this truth, if it is a 
truth, away from the theologians and bring it into our daily lives. 
When once the leaven of it has begun to work in our hearts, new 
vistas will open before us, and ideals which we had thought 
impracticable will come within the compass of our forethought 
and our will. Iam no prophet, and I will not pry into the future ; 
but I must be allowed to dream that one of the ideals which will 
then begin to materialise will be the reconstruction of society on 
@ genuinely democratic foundation. 
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But even in our dream of that possible millennium we must 
remind ourselves again, and yet again, that without the democratic 
spirit no democratic institution can serve its purpose or endure. 
If the theoretical basis of democracy is recognition, the practical 
basis of it is realisation, of the divine element in man. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is a community as well as an inward state ; 
but if we are to realise it as a community we must also realise it 
as an inward state. 


EpMonp HoLMEs. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY: 
4 CRITICAL COLLOQUY 


Luxmore’s Chambers in the Albany. Enter GrimstTon and 
TEMPERLEY. 


GrimstTon : Who was that stout cleric we met on the stairs? 

LuxmorE: The Master of my old College at Cambridge: one 
of the few reverend Heads left. He was my private tutor when 
I was an undergraduate. We have always kept up our friendship. 
I suspect I owe to it, more than to my own merits, my election 
as an Honorary Fellow. 

TEMPERLEY : No, no: ‘ thy prosperous labour fills the lips of 
men with honest praise.” You have brought renown to your 
College. That ancient and religious foundation was right in 
recognising it. 

LuxMoRE: Well, the recognition was very agreeable to me. 
But I wonder how long the term ‘religious’ will continue to be 
applicable. The Master’s visit was largely occupied in bewailing 
the antichristian tendencies of the University. The immediate 
occasion for his lamentation was a little book, which has had a 
succés de scandale, published some time ago, by the Regius 
Professor of History. 

GrimsTon : I haven’t seen that book of Bury’s. But I can 
quite imagine how strong an indictment against Christianity might 
be made from the standpoint of history. Gibbon has given us 
an example, upon which it would not be difficult to improve. 

TEMPERLEY : You do not mean from a literary point of view. 
As a writer, Gibbon is perfect, or nearly so. But of course his 
two famous Chapters deal with only a fragment of a great subject. 

GrimsTON : No doubt you are right. I remember a learned 
man—an Irish Protestant Bishop he was, by the way—once saying 
to me, that he thought a candid and complete history of the Popes 
—if it could be written—would be the most damaging attack that 
could be made upon Catholicism. 

TEMPERLEY: Well, there is another way of looking at ecclesi- 
astical scandals and, as I remember, Boccaccio has expounded 
it very pleasantly in one of the tales of his Decamerone. 
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GrimsTon : I read the Decamerone once, but I don’t remember 
much about it. What is the novel you have in mind? 

TEMPERLEY : It is a very simple story and I will tell it to you. 
In Paris there was a prosperous merchant called Jeannot de 
Chivigne, a Christian and a very loyal and straight man, a large 
dealer in cloth, and he was great friends with a rich Jew called 
Abraham, who was in the same line of business. Jeannot was 
grieved that so good a man as he knew Abraham to be should 
go to hell for want of the Christian faith, and endeavoured, in a 
friendly way, to lead him to embrace it, urging that he could see 
for himself how good and holy that religion was, besides. being 
prosperous and thriving in the world, whereas his Jewish per- 
suasion was dwindling away and would soon come to nothing. 
And so they reasoned for some days, the Jew appearing to be 
somewhat moved by his Christian friend’s arguments. At last 
he said ‘ Well, before I make up my mind, I will go to Rome and 
see what manner of man he is whom you call the Vicar of God 
on earth, and what manner of men are his brethren, the Cardinals ; 
and if I arrive at the conclusion that their religion is better 
than mine, I will do as you wish.’ This was a thunderclap to 
poor Jeannot. If he goes to Rome, the good man thought, and 
sees what the clergy there are like, goodbye to all hope of his 
conversion! Nay, if he had become a Christian, a visit to Rome 
would be enough to make him turn Jew again. Wherefore 
Jeannot endeavoured to dissuade him from the journey : but in 
vain. So the Jew took horse and travelled to the Court of Rome, 
and saw there such a relaxation of morals, such unblushing vice, 
natural and unnatural, as the sober and modest man had not 
imagined possible. Then he returned to Paris, and told Jeannot 
all about it. He added that as it was evidently the desire of the 
Roman ecclesiastics to bring the Christian religion to nought, 
- and to banish it from the world by their scandalous lives, nothing 
less than Divine Power, as he thought, could have preserved it, 
and so he was desirous to become a Christian.’ 

GrRimsTON : This scoffing of Messer Giovanni Boccaccio has a 
good deal of historical value. He knew what he was talking about. 
He was high in the favour of all the Popes from Benedict the 
Twelfth to Gregory the Eleventh. 

TEMPERLEY : It was a curious age. What disconcerted the 
ecclesiastical authorities then was not too little faith but too much. 
They could tolerate—nay more than tolerate—a Poggio. They 
could do nothing with a Savonarola but burn him. 

LuxwmoreE: All this is interesting, but it is not to the point. 


1 M. Hauvelle writes in his Buccace (p. 237): ‘Cette singuliére preuve de la 
divinité du Christianisme avait déja été signalée par un moine francais du XIII* 
siécle, Etienne de Bourbonne.’ 
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We haven’t got to the point at all. Professor Bury’s attack 
upon historic Christianity does not go on the ordinary Protestant 
lines. Neither the Papacy nor the Papal Church is specially the 
object of his diatribes. He poses as a champion of what he calls 
‘free thought,’ and his quarrel with the Christian religion in 
general, and with Catholicism in particular as its principal repre- 
sentative in the world’s history, is that it is opposed to free 
thought. 

GrimsTon: Here is the book (taking it up): A History of 
Freedom of Thought, by J. B. Bury, M.A., F.B.A. Naturally I 
look for a definition. What does the Professor mean by freedom 
of thought? Ah, I see: ‘Liberty to publish one’s opinion and to 
discuss all questions,’ and again ‘ Liberty to publish one’s cpinion 
on any subject without regard to authority or the prejudices of 
one’s neighbour.’ Apparently—he is shy of precision—he claims 
this liberty for everyone. 

TEMPERLEY : Does he regard it as a natural right of man? 

GRimsTon : It would seem not. He tells us, dogmatically, 
that ‘the conception of natural rights involves an untenable 
theory of the relations between society and its members.’ 

TEMPERLEY : Modesty is not apparently among the attributes 
of this Professor, who can hardly have been unaware that the 
conception of natural right is the foundation upon which all really 
scientific jurisprudence rests, as Grimston, who is a legal pundit, 
will doubtless tell us. 

GrimsTon : A right arises from the nature of things—that is 
from necessity. It seems to me impossible that it can have any 
other origin. I remember some words in Cicero’s book De 
Legibus which put this very well. ‘A right,’ he says, ‘is con- 
stituted not by opinion, but by nature’ : ‘ Nos ad justitiam natos : 
neque opinione sed natura constitutum esse jus.’ 

TEMPERLEY : ‘ Nos ad justitiam natos’: yes. So Butler: 
‘ the law of virtue under which we are born.’ And Trendelenburg 
in his book Naturrecht auf dem Grunde der Ethik : ‘ All right, 
so far as it is right and not unright (Unrecht), issues from the 
impulse (Trieb) to maintain an ethical existence.’ 

GrimsTON : It is a relief to get back to Trendelenburg and his 
sane thought after the madness of recent German doctrinaires 
and apostles of Force. That Trieb whereof he speaks is the 
internally directive power which is the chief characteristic of all 
organic being. The lower organic natures are blindly and sen- 
suously influenced by it. In the higher organic natures it is 
rationally and freely exerted : and then we have rights and duties 
—that is to say, morality. 

TEMPERLEY : Your exposition seems to me most sound, Grim- 
ston. I add that the moral ideal may be considered either in its 
individual character—as independently manifested in the pure 
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will—or as a directive rule winning over and persuading the indi- 
vidual will: in the former case it is called virtue; in the latter 
moral obligation. The two are but different sides or aspects of 
the same thing. 

Luxmore : Yes: I follow. And man is the sole being capable 
of recognising and willing the creative thought of his being, the 
law of virtue which he is born under, and of working for his true 
perfection which is ethical. He exists for himself and not for 
another : he is self-determined and an end to himself : and therein 
lies his personality. And from this ground of his personality his 
rights and their correlative duties spring up—rights and duties 
which are realised and developed only in society. 

GrimsTon : And so we get to what I must account the very 
excellent definition of a right given by Green—it is in the Second 
Volume of his Works, I think: Yes (taking down a volume), here 
it is. A_right is, ‘on the one hand, a claim of the individual 
arising out of his rational nature, to the free exercise of some 
faculty : and, on the other, a concession of that claim by society, 
a power given by it to the individual of putting that claim in 
force.’ 

LuxMoreE : It seems to me a good definition : and it will help 
us in dealing with Professor Bury. Can we say that out of the 
individual’s rational nature there arises ‘a claim to publish his 
own opinion, on any subject, without regard to authority or the 
prejudices of his neighbour ’? 

GRIMSTON : A monstrous claim upon the face of it. Professor 
Bury may not be much of a philosopher. I should say, from 
things which I notice as I glance up and down his book, that he 
certainly is not. But at all events he is an historian: and the 
testimony of history may suffice to show that to allow such a 
claim would be subversive of civil society. 

Luxmore : It is curious that this claim of Professor Bury’s 
is precisely that censured by Pius the Ninth in the Syllabus or 
List of Errors which has been abused and praised with equal 
unintelligence. Listen to the condemned proposition: ‘‘ Jus 
civibus inesse ad omnimodam libertatem nulla ecclesiastica 
vel civili auctoritate coarctandam, quo suos conceptus quoscum- 
que, sive voce, sive typis, sive alia ratione, palam publiceque 
manifestare ac declarare valeat,’ ‘ that there is an inherent right, 
in citizens, to liberty of every kind, free from the controt of 
ecclesiastical or civil authority, in virtue of which they may 
manifest and declare, openly and publicly, their notions of all 
kinds, whether by word of mouth, by printing or in any other 
way.’ The Pope called this claim a ‘ deliramentum’—a mad 
dream. Was he wrong? 

GRIMSTON : It is a doctrine which might commend itself to 
murderous Thugs or bomb-throwing Anarchists. I take it that 
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the true defence of the liberty of utterance is that it is an essential 
part of that freedom which is a natural right of man as a person. 
Spinoza, I remember, has vindicated it: ‘impossibile est,’ he 
maintains, ‘libertatem hominibus dicendi ea quae -sentiunt 
adimere ’; but he states the conditions which should qualify the 
exercise of that liberty : that it shall not involve anything illegal, 
or against the peace of the State, or against piety.” ; 

TEMPERLEY : ‘Thought is free’: but as soon as it manifests 
itself externally and is brought into contact with the environment, 
it is confronted with the law grounded in that very faculty of 
reason whence thought springs, and it becomes conditioned. The 
notion that absolute and unbounded liberty belongs to any finite 
being, in any department of his activity, is too absurd for 
argument. 

GrimusTon : Of course there are two ways in which the licence 
of the Press—the chief agent of ‘ free thought ’—may be curbed : 
the censure before publication, and legal proceedings afterwards. 
Milton in the Areopagitica has vindicated—for all time, one may 
hope—‘ the liberty of unlicensed printing’: but he by no means 
contends for Professor Bury’s imaginary right of publishing with 
impunity all that a man may think on all subjects. ‘I deny not,’ 
he says, ‘ that it is of greatest concernment in the Church and 
.Commonwealth to have a vigilant eye how books demean them- 
selves and therefore to confound, imprison, and do sharpest justice 
on those that are malefactors : for books are not absolutely dead 
things: they are as living and as vigorous productions as those 
fabulous dragons’ teeth; and being sown up and down, may 
chance to spring up armed men.’ 

LuxmoreE: That is a fine bit of Milton. Assuredly he would 
‘have given short shrift to a book conceived in the spirit of this 
by Professor Bury. 

Grimston: Well, we may safely say that the Professor’s 
view of the right of free thought is a chimera. And does he not 
know that the vast majority of men and women—especially 
women—are no more capable of thinking than they are of flying? 
Does he assert that this pretended right was ever exercised ? 

Luxmore: He contends that it was in some sort realised in 
ancient Greece and Rome, that it suffered an eclipse in the Middle 
Ages, and that it is now being again vindicated, as Christianity 
becomes discredited. He calls ancient Ionia ‘ the cradle of free 
speculation,’ and asserts that in Athens ‘ reason was free’: the 
Sophists in particular he praises as ‘ possessed by the spirit of 
free inquiry and discussion,’ and he calls the second half of the 
fifth century B.c., in which they were most active, ‘the Age of 
Tilumination.’ 

2 Tractatus Theologico- Politious, chapter xx. 
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TEMPERLEY : ‘ Reason free in ancient Athens’! It would be 
truer to say with Renan that there was a veritable Inquisition 
there. Think of Pericles heavily fined for heresy; of Aristotle 
driven from the City ; of Socrates put to death. 

Luxmore: I have taken down Fustel de Coulanges’s book 
La Cité Antique, in which the matter is put correctly so far as 
‘ancient Athens’ is concerned. Listen : 

L’ Etat considérait le corps et l’Ame de chaque citoyen comme lui appar- 
tenant... . L’homme n’avait pas le choix de ses croyances. ~ Il devait 
croire et se soumettre & la religion de la cité. On pouvait hair ou mépriser 
les dieux de la cité voisine; quant aux divinités d’un caractére général 
et universel, comme Jupiter Céleste ou Cybéle ou Junon, on était libre d’y 
croire ou de n’y pas croire. Mais il ne fallait pas qu’on s’avisat de douter 
d’Athéné Poliade ou d’Erechthée ou de Cécrops. Il y aurait eu 1& une 
grande impiété qui eft porté atteinte & la religion et & l’Etat en méme 
temps, et que l’Etat eft sévérement punie. Socrate fut mis & mort pour ce 
crime. 

TEMPERLEY : Which crime he never committed, as Xenophon 
and Plato show conclusively. But the Sophists undoubtedly 
preached an universal scepticism, corrosive of religion and 
morality. 

GRimsToN: Well, the Professor's admiration of his friends 
the Sophists is intelligible. From Greece, I see, he goes on to 
Rome. ‘In the late Roman Republic and the early Empire, no 
restrictions were imposed on opinions,’ he tells us. 

LuxmorE: Such was not the experience of the early 
Christians. 

TEMPERLEY : The Professor has an answer to that. He tells 
us: ‘ If the Emperors made an exception to their tolerant policy in 
the case of Christianity, their purpose was to safeguard tolerance.’ 
They had ‘a prevision,’ he assures us, that if ‘ Christians had the 
power, there would be no tolerance of other religious practices.’ 

GRIMSTON : ‘Prevision’! “You don’t stick at a trifle, Mr. 
Wenham,’ observes Captain Macmurdo in Thackeray’s novel. No 
more does Professor Bury. Of course he is perfectly well aware 
that the real God of Rome was the Roman State, whence the 
deification of the Emperor—praesens Divus—as the State per- 
sonified. To refuse to worship this Deity appeared to the wisest 
—Pliny may stand for a type of them—superstitio prava et 
immodica, and it was punished as such. Christianity was an 
illicit religion, and, like Catholicism in England under Elizabeth, 
its profession was accounted high treason. 

TEMPERLEY: Well, the policy of persecution directed by 
Imperial Rome against the Christians failed—even when under- 
taken in a general and systematic manner by Diocletian. It is 
of course to be noted that the Christians did not rest their refusal 
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to infringe the precepts of their own religion on Professor Bury’s 
doctrine of freedom of thought. They no more dreamt of it than 
did their persecutors. They founded themselves on a principle 
which Socrates had preached and for which he died, and which 
they were to make triumph—the principle of the supremacy of 
conscience. The old Pagan doctrine, reasserted by Mayor Bailly 
in the New Paganism of the French Revolution, was ‘ When the 
law speaks, conscience should be silent.’ ‘No,’ said the Chris- 
tians, ‘ Conscience is the Voice of God in the soul, and whether 
it be better to obey God than man, judge ye.’ 

Luxmore: Yes: that is so: and of course Professor Bury 
cannot deny it. ‘The martyrs died for conscience,’ he writes in 
one place, and again, ‘The general problem did not interest 
them.’ 

TEMPERLEY : No: the general problem did not in the least 
interest them. They were dominated by the thought so well 
expressed by Milton: ‘ Who can be at rest, who can enjoy any- 
thing in the world with contentment, who hath not liberty to 
serve God?’ 

Grimston: But for the good Milton, like the Roman 
Emperors, toleration had narrow limits. You remember his 
declaration that ‘popery and open superstition no law can 
possibly allow that intends not to unlaw itself.’ 

TEMPERLEY : Milton was of his age, as everyone is, more or 
less. Of course ‘the general problem,’ as Professor Bury calls 
it, did not interest the early Christians: it did not even occur 
to them. They considered themselves—in the language of an 
ancient liturgy—as having been ‘called into a polity in belief 
of the truth.’ All they asked for was that their belief should not 
be interfered with : that they should not be compelled to act in 
opposition with it. That concession was made to them by the 
Edict of A.D. 311 which permitted them freely to profess their 
private opinions, and to assemble in their conventicles, without 
fear of molestation, provided always—a most reasonable proviso— 
‘that they preserved a due respect to the established laws and 
government.’ 

LuxMorRE: Some years afterwards Constantine published his 
Edict of Milan: and then came his conversion. We are now 
on the road to the Middle Ages. It is in dealing with that period 
that Professor Bury exhibits himself most virulently as a con- 
troversialist. He opens his Chapter about it—the Chapter, by the 
way, is called ‘ Reason in Prison ’—by describing it as ‘a millen- 
nium in which reason was enchained, thought was enslaved and 
knowledge made no progress.’ 

TEMPERLEY : The Professor’s view of the Middle Ages seems 
to do much the same as that taken by a certain ‘W. Taylor of 
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Norwich ’ on whom Carlyle has conferred a sad immortality : ‘he 
calls the Middle Ages, during which all the inventions and social 
institutions, whereby we yet live as civilised men, were originated 
or perfected, a millennium of darkness.’ 

GRIMSTON : It seems to me unquestionable that mediaeval 
history, considered as a whole, is the history of the gradual emanci- 
pation of all the forces which make up individual life, and the 
assignment to them of their due place in the public order. 

TEMPERLEY : I do not understand how anyone who is not in 
bondage to overmastering prejudice can doubt that the triumph 
achieved by St. Gregory the Seventh of the spiritual element over 
brute force involved the triumph of municipal and national 
freedom over feudal tyranny. 

LuxmorE: Well, Professor Bury’s title for his Chapter on the 
Middle Ages sufficiently indicates how he will treat them. With 
such a keynote we know what to expect. But the conversion of 
Constantine is somewhat distant from those Ages. No doubt 
that prince conceived the thought of using the Christian Church— 
@ spiritual commonwealth—as a bond to hold together his shattered 
realm. And for a time, under him and his immediate successors, 
this policy was successful. But for a time only. Then came the 
great débdcle—the most frightful disorder, perhaps, that the world 
has ever known—from which emerged Christendom, the 
Respublica Christiana, the Christian Commonwealth, based—this 
should always be noted—on the spiritual family to which men 
were believed to be admitted by the new birth of baptism. 

GrRimsToN : Yes: Christendom is unquestionably a period in 
the history of the Western World worthy of more philosophic 
study than our Regius Professor has apparently bestowed upon it. 
Assuredly it did not recognise his ideal of free thought. But it 
rested on what is, I think, a more valuable ideal, the doctrine 
of the separation between temporal and spiritual authority— 
which, by the way, the ‘ free thinkers’ of our day, in France and 
elsewhere, are mad to obliterate. 

TEMPERLEY : Christianity was no destroyer of ancient civili- 
sation, as we are often told: on the centrary we owe to it what 
survived of the culture of the ancient world. And it was natural 
enough that the several States, constructed from the fragments 
of the Roman Empire, should adopt the new religion of the 
Empire. The conception of an irreligious or unreligious State 
did not exist in those ages. A common creed, a common cult, 
was accounted as much a necessity as a common language. And 
to the new nationalities the great figure of the Catholic Church 
irresistibly appealed. But you are searching for something, 
Luxmore. 

LuxMorE: I have found it: the Catechetical Lectures of 
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St. Cyril of Jerusalem in which is a passage that may serve to 
show how strong that appeal must have been. 


The Church [he says] is called Catholic because it extends throughout 
all the world, from one end of the earth to the other; and because it 
teaches catholically, and without defect, all dogmas which ought to come 
home to the knowledge of all men, whether concerning things visible and 
invisible, concerning heavenly and earthly things; and because it subjects 
every race to the true religion, both governors and governed, learned and 
unlearned ; and because it universally treats and heals every species of sins 
that are committed by soul and body ; and because it has in possession every 
kind of virtue that is named, in deeds and words, and every sort of spiritual 


gifts. 

TEMPERLEY: Yes: the claim of Christianity was something 
new in the world—in the Western World at all events. Chris- 
tianity presented itself to men not merely as a cult, or a philosophy, 
or a theosophic speculation, but as a commonwealth, a kingdom, 
an universal empire, a polity spiritual, it is true, not however 
therefore less but more real, a civitas Dei of which the bonds were 
not race, nor language, nor local contiguity ; but beliefs, affections, 
hopes, fears : hence the expressions Corpus Christianum, ro #vos 

wettavov. Which have a world of meaning now too little appre- 
ciated. St. Chrysostom points to the creation of this Christian 
people as ‘ the one undeniable miracle of Christ.’ 

Luxmore: There can be no doubt that in the Middle Ages 
the whole structure of man’s life in Europe was based on religion. 
The public order was conceived of as Christendom and that, rather 
than the particular region in which men happened to dwell, was 
considered by them their true country, and the first object of their 
devotion. Religion was by no means regarded as a matter of 
merely individual conviction. It was the rule of the Sfate’s 
institutions and the basis of its legislation. Men did not think 
of its doctrines as opinions or speculations, but as the prime facts 
of life. 

GrimsToNn : All which Professor Bury, in his zeal for Freedom 
of Thought, appears to have ignored. He judges the mediaeval 
period by the standard of the twentieth century. If one may 
be permitted fo say so about a Professor of History—a Regius 
Professor too—he is devoid of the historic sense. He sees men 
and things out of their environment: not in it. 

TEMPERLEY : It is of course absurd for Professor Bury to 
exhibit the men of the Middle Ages as scarecrows because they 
did not hold his notions about Free Thought. To them the 
supreme evil which a baptized person could do was to lapse from 
the Faith to which he was bound: hence they punished, with 
the severest penalties, those guilty of heresy, and took the sternest 
methods for its extirpation. 
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Grimston (taking down a book). Listen to a bit of Cardinal 
Newman’s Arians : 

The heresiarch should meet with no mercy. He assumes the office of 
the Tempter, and so far as his error goes, must be dealt with by the com- 
petent authority as if he were embodied evil. To spare him is a false and 
dangerous pity. It is to endanger the souls of thousands: and it is un- 
charitable towards himself. 


LuxMore (taking down another book). As a matter of fact 
those are not the words of Cardinal Newman, but of the Reverend 
John Henry Newman, an Anglican clergyman, writing in the year 
1832. In the Apologia he expresses himself about them as 
follows : 


I cannot deny that this is a very fierce passage; but Arius was banished 
not burnt, and it is only fair to myself to say that neither at this, or any 
other time of my life, not even when I was fiercest, could I ever have cut off 
a Puritan’s ears, and I think the sight of a Spanish auto-da-fé would have 
been the death of me. 


GrimsTON : There spake the man of the nineteenth century. 
But even Newman would not have thus expressed himself in the 
thirteenth. 

‘Luxmore: I dare say not. But it is right to remember that 
in the Middle Ages there were Saints who disapproved of the 
severities used with heretics. St. Bernard, for example, 
admonished the Pope ‘ Attack them with argument, not with the 
sword.’ 

GrimsTON : I assuredly hold no brief for the Inquisition. But 
it must in fairness be allowed that weighty authorities attribute 
to its operations the salvation of the social order then existing. 
The Gnostics, the Cathari and the Albigenses attacked marriage, 
the family, and property. Déllinger in his book Kirche und 
Kirchen says that ‘ their triumph would have resulted in general 
ruin and a return to barbarism and heathen licentiousness.’. Well, 
do we not owe it to the Inquisition, with all its horrors, that they 
did not triumph? Moreover the procedure of the Inquisition was 
no worse than that of the criminal law generally in those times. 

TEMPERLEY : To go back to the Professor and his book. His 
complaint that the Ages of Faith did not cultivate free thought 
is of course absurd. The whole structure of life, public and 
private, then rested on a religion of authority which was regarded 
as the greatest bond of political unity and the thost effective 
instrument of public morality. Hence heresy was deemed the 
worst of crimes—worse even than treason. Grimston seems to 
me quite well founded in denying to Professor Bury the historic 
sense. 


LuxmoreE: Moreover, he appears, as you pointed out just 
. z2 
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now, Grimston, to ignore the importance of the work done by 
the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages in vindicating the 
separation of spiritual and temporal authority, John Stuart Mill, 
as I remember, says that ‘her assertion of this principle has done 
more for human freedom than all the fires she has kindled have 
done to destroy it.’ 

TEMPERLEY : It is a principle which Protestantism did its best 
to banish by making it a prerogative of the prince to determine 
the religion of the subject : ‘ Cujus est regio ejus est religio.’ 

LuxMorE: Professor Bury recognises that, I see. He de- 
scribes the opinion ‘that the Reformation established religious 
liberty and the right of private judgment’ as ‘an elementary 
error.’ 

Grimston: ‘An elementary error’! Why ‘elementary’? 
The phrase is curious. But there can be no question that, his- 
torically considered, modern toleration is the outcome of modern 
scepticism ; and if that is Professor Bury’s view, he is perfectly 
right. Montaigne struck the keynote of it when he wrote ‘ Really, 
to burn people alive in honour of our conjectures, is to rate them 
too highly.’ 

LuxmoreE : Professor Bury in his Sixth Chapter describes, with 
much satisfaction, how during the last three hundred years reason 
has been ‘slowly but steadily destroying Christian mythology 
and exposing the pretensions of supernatural revelation.’ The 
main instrument of this glorious work, as he accounts it, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century, he finds was Biblical 
criticism, while in the nineteenth century scientific and historical 
criticism has completed it. 

TEMPERLEY : I wonder whether Professor Bury should be 
regarded as an Atheist or an Agnostic. I see he quotes, with 
approval, from Swinburne’s Songs before Sunrise—which he 
describes, not amiss, as ‘ a seed-plot of Atheism and revolution ’"— 
a ‘verse celebrating the death of the Theistic idea.’ 

GrimsTon : Anyhow, his pages are evidently inspired by a 
hatred of all religion and all religiosity worthy of a French red 
republican. He is a fanatic of unbelief: and it must not be 
forgotten that he speaks with the whole weight of the Cambridge 
historical school behind him. It is hardly fair, I think, that he 
should turn his Professorial Chair into an antichristian pulpit. 

TEMPERLEY : His utterances, as is generally the case with 
those inspired by hatred, are not very trustworthy. I have noticed 
a score of chronological and other petty errors in turning over 
his pages. A far more important one is his account of Kant’s 
philosophy. He alleges, truly, that its issue, like Locke’s, is to 
confine knowledge to experience. But he further describes Kant 
as trying, unsuccessfully, in the interest of ethics, ‘to smuggle 
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in, by a back way, the Deity whom he had turned out by the 
front gate.’ It is impossible to believe that this account of the 
Kantian philosophy can have been written in good faith by a man 
who had really studied it. 

GrimsTon : Yes: it might be pardoned in the French poet?’— 
a most delightful poet—whose knowledge of Kant was certainly 
got at second hand and from the vaguest rumour; but it is 
unpardonable in a Regius Professor. 

TEMPERLEY: Professor Bury’s acquaintance with Kant is 
probably derived from Heine’s amusing travesty of his philosophy. 

GrimsTon : I cannot understand how any candid mind can 
doubt the explanation given by Kant himself of his object in 
writing the Critique of Pure Reason. He tells us that he desired 
to cut off the root of the existing dogmatic unbelief, so hostile to 
morality, which he found prevailing, and by keeping the domain 
of knowledge and the domain of faith apart, to vindicate the 
rights of both: that he restored to the Practical Reason what 
he was enforced to take from the Pure Reason, and thus esta- 
blished, on the ruins of ontology, the certitude and the 
sovereignty of the moral law. 

TEMPERLEY: Yes: it is by extending one half of his work to 
verities which he expressly declared independent of it, that he 
has been transformed into the theorist of transcendental 
scepticism. 

GRIMSTON : I take it that there are two great contemporary 
schools of philosophic thought, each, of course, with many sub- 
divisions.. One regards sensation as the sole source of all know- 
ledge, and phenomena as the sole objects of knowledge. It 
teaches that our knowledge of a phenomenon—an impression 
produced on our senses—is merely experimental, relative, sub- 
jective : that a thing is—or at all events is for us—a collection 
of attributes, if I may use the word, a mass of relations: that 
causality merely denotes constant succession of phenomena : that 
law is nothing but a formula to denote succession or correlation of 
phenomena : that of the objective nature of things man knows 
nothing and can know nothing, because in order to obtain such 
knowledge he must go out of himself. Is that not a fair sum- 
mary, however rough, of the tenets of one great school of thought, 
commonly, and as it seems to me, not inaptly, called Materialism ? 

TEMPERLEY: Yes: your summary seems fair enough. But, 
as you know, many who hold these views would object to being 
called Materialists. 


5 The reference is to the lines in Alfred de Musset’s poem L’ Espoir en Dieu: 
Enfin sort des brouillards un rhéteur allemand 
Qui, du philosophisme achevant la ruine, 
Déclare le ciel vide, et conclut au néant. 
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Grimston : I think the name is properly descriptive : but let 
us call them Experimentalists if they like that word better. Well, 
there is the other great school which may be called Transcenden- 
talism, although perhaps exception would be taken to that name 
too. The reply of the Transcendentalists to the Materialists I 
take to be, in substance, this. True, the senses are the channels 
of knowledge. Equally true is it fhat we possess the idea of sub- 
stance distinct from the attributes of things made known to us by 
the senses. Nay, the very word attribute implies substance. True 
is it also that we know by experience only the succession of 
phenomena and cannot explain the causal nexus. But that there 
is a causal nexus is a dictum of consciousness. ‘True it is that 
we know only uniform succession. Equally true is it that we 
cannot help believing in the necessity of such succession : in 
other words, in law. Substance, causality, law are conceptions 
inherent in our intellect. What do they mean? That really is 
the problem which Kant set himself to explain. 

TEMPERLEY : And which he has explained. Nor will the world 
get beyond that explanation. Kant was well advised when he 
said ‘There is no danger of my doctrine being refuted: the 
danger is of its not being understood.’ 

LuxMorE: You are a thorough-going Kantian, Temperley. 
Doubtless you might be worse. For myself, while fully recog- 
nising Kant’s intellectual and moral eminence, I cannot acknow- 
ledge him as Pope, even within the limits of Pure Reason. 
There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in his philosophy. 

GRIMSTON : Yes: many more. 

What do we see? Each man a space 
Of some few yards before his face: 
Can that the whole wide plan explain? 
Ah no: consider it again. 
W. S. Litty. 
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CONVOCATION VERSUS THE CHURCH 
AND THE BIBLE 


THE principal effect produced by the German air raid on London 
on the 7th of July—other than the killing or maiming of a con- 


* siderable number of people and the destruction of a certain amount 


of property—seems on the face of things (but appearances are 
sometimes delusive) to have been the expurgation of the Psalms 
by the Lower House of Convocation. Even the Kaiser, and his 
distinguished son, in their wildest moments of exaltation, can 
hardly have expected to bring about this result, and they may 
well feel proud of their achievement. Considered, however, from 
our own point of view, the action of Convocation can scarcely be 
regarded as an adequate answer to the German air menace. 
Nevertheless, such as it is, it constitutes in substance and effect 
the contribution of thought and idea to national defence made by 
the Anglican Church and by English Nonconformity, which is 
one with Anglicanism in this matter. At a time of crisis in the 
world’s history unparalleled since the fall of the Roman Empire, 
if indeed it was paralleled then, at the moment of the world’s 
agony when the lives of the young and the strong, of those who 
should have been the begetters of another generation, are being 
poured like a rushing torrent into the abyss of that Unknown 
which lies just beyond our human ken, this is the best message of 
help which official Christianity in this country has been able to 
send. 

The logical faculty must be dead indeed in the members 
composing that majority of Convocation which decided on this 
step, if they failed to apprehend its pregnant consequence. For 
in striking at the Psalms because some passages in them breathed 
the spirit of a righteous vengeance and approved of a righteous 
anger, these latter-day iconoclasts, these last poor specimens of 
the ‘ pacifist ’ mind, have declared war in effect against both the 
Church and the Bible. True indeed that they have not deposed 
the Psalms whose teaching they denounce from their place in the 
Canon of Scripture. That act would have exceeded their powers. 
But in denouncing them as un-Christian, and in extruding them 
from the Liturgy as inculcating wickedness and as being unfit 
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to be expressions of the voice of worship, the Convocationers have 
in fact committed themselves irretrievably to the proposition that 
the verses expunged ought not to be in Holy Writ. Yet why 
were they put in Holy Writ? Because they were adjudged to 
be inspired. And who was responsible for that judgment? The 
same society which was responsible for a like decision in regard 
to all those other books which form part of the Canon of Scripture, 
namely the Church. It was the Church which formed that 
~ Canon. It was the Church which, exercising choice and dis- 
crimination between many books, declared some to be the word 
of God and others to be the word of man. 

By what means did the Church know with a feeling of assured 
certainty that in this momentous selection they were guided 
aright? They knew it by faith in their own inspiration. Just 
as Churchmen hold the fundamental doctrines of orthodox Christ- 
ianity (such a doctrine, for instance, as that of the Trinity, not 
articulated in the Bible, but formulated by the Church in the 
creeds) by faith in the inspiration of those Church Councils which 
drew up the early statements of Christian belief, so upon like 
ground do Churchmen found their acceptance of the Bible itself. 
The validity of that inspiration has now been challenged and 
impugned, not by the heathen and the sceptic, not by the material- 
ist and the champion of ‘ the higher criticism,’ but by an Anglican 
Convocation. In regard to a portion of the sacred books of 
Christianity, amongst the most widely read and the most widely 
used of any which exist ; in regard to those familiar Psalms which 
for ages past Anglican congregations of every hue and kind, high 
and low, rich and poor, ‘ the rude forefathers of the hamlet’ and 
the cultivated worshippers in lofty cathedrals have alike made the 
vehicle of praise and in which they have found the utterance of 
their hearts—in regard even to this integral part of Christian 
possession, Convocation has now discovered un-Christian senti- 
ment and wicked error. They erred then who in an earlier day 
included the Psalms in the Canon. They were not inspired. 
They were fallible. The only inspired body is Convocation now. 

This is a rude blow indeed to the whole fabric of belief in the 
Church. If that Church in those early centuries when the Canon 
of Scripture was framed could fall into this deplorable error and 
remain in it, without detecting it, for fifteen or sixteen hundred 
years, who shall assure us that it may not have been guilty of 
other mistakes as lamentable, or conceivably even worse, in refer- 
ence to other books of the Bible, or even in regard to articles of 
the creeds? Since the foundations of the Old Testament have 
now been loosened, so to speak, by Convocation, how do we know 
that a similar process of disintegration may not be applied by that 
body to the New Testament also? There may well be something 
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there which a majority of Convocation does not like. Why not 
strike it out? In the eyes of Churchmen, the Canon of the New 
Testament, like that of the Old, rests upon the authority, that is 
the inspiration, of the early Church. It was not indeed until 
nearly the end of the second century of the Christian era that the 
books of the New Testament attained a co-equal status with those 
of the earlier dispensation. From an ecclesiastical standpoint, 
they can claim no greater authenticity. Heavy indeed, therefore, 
is the double-handed blow now dealt by Convocation at both the 
Church and the Bible. 

If we turn from the point of view of the Churchman to that 
of the English Nonconformist, we find a different case. To begin 
with, whatever their inclination may be, the Nonconformist 
bodies have not yet (s: far as is generally known) committed the 
appalling blunder pe:peizated by their Anglican brethren. In 
the next place, if they were to perpetrate that blunder, they would 
not thereby necessarily destroy their own basis, a result logically 
following in the instance of Churchmen. For Protestants, gener- 
ally, accept the Bible, not on the authority of the early Church, 
but on historical evidence and intrinsic proof. 

The point, however, which is of interest to the vast public 
standing outside theological niceties and ecclesiastical disputes is 
the attitude of English Christianity towards war. That indeed 
imports. The other matters, hitherto referred to, are worth 
mentioning only in so far as they supply a gauge by which to 
measure the reasoning powers of Convocation. 

What is that attitude? It is one of fear, of perplexity, and 
of hesitation. In this immense moment of the world’s history, 
the leaders of the Anglican Church have been found for the most 
part (there are exceptions) unable to lead. Has one prayer yet 
been given to England by her Archbishops in which the fathom- 
less depth of England’s desire for victory has been adequately 
expressed? No. Because for victory the episcopate is afraid to 
pray. Afraid of what? Afraid, lest someone should blame it. 
Afraid lest some objection should be raised to its utterance. 
Afraid, because the members of it have no clear insight into the 
essential needs of the time, no strong reliance on their own 
judgment, and no energy of will. If these dicta be denied, again 
let us ask why have we had no one strong direct petition for the 
triumph of our arms in this just war? Cannot the Almighty be 
trusted, so to say, to decide between us and our adversaries? 
Was it impossible to frame, in the proper ecclesiastical phrase- 
ology, some brief prayer as from the heart of the nation, contain- 
ing, not conventional platitude, but direct appeal? ‘Lord, Thou 
knowest if our cause be just. If the triumph of our arms in this 
war would make, as we believe, for the coming of Thy Kingdom 
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and the fulfilment of Thy Will upon earth, then, O God, we 
entreat Thee, give us victory over our enemies, that the blood 
poured out by our sons and by the nations allied with us may not 
have been spent in vain, and that peace, after victory, may be 
established on sure foundations. And if the deeds of our foes be, 
as we think, hideous in Thy sight, then, O Lord, we pray Thee 
give us strength to punish those crimes, to chastise the German 
people, and righteously to avenge, not in blind fury but with 
judgment, the blood of murdered innocents and the agony of 
mankind.’ 

If some such prayer as this, dressed up, of course, in appro- 
priate ornateness of language, could have been put forth by the 
so-called leaders of the Anglican communion, veritably they would 
have stood once more for England, nay, they would have expressed 
the heart’s desire of the whole Empire, and of all the peoples of 
the earth now warring with the Hun. And to this affirmation 
let the great point be added that this heart’s desire of civilised 
mankind is one with their conscience and their spiritual life. 
The geniuses of Convocation have done more than strike at the 
Bible and the Church. They have also striven, so far as they 
were able—but luckily their ability does not extend very far—to 
set Christianity on one side, and the reason and conscience of 
educated and thinking men and women on the other. 

In these days and in the moral sphere the ultimate arbiter is 
not authority. The ultimate arbiter is found in that reason and 
in that conscience. In these war years of terrible reality, when 
shams by the thousand are being sent down to the father of lies, 
belief in God and in a future life is growing with a giant increase. 
It cannot truly be said that orthodox Christian belief is at the 
same time increasing. Rather, it must be admitted that it is 
waning fast. But thousands who are constrained to resign 
Christian doctrine retain Christian ethic. These are they to 
whom come the Convocationers and say in effect ‘You can be 
Christian no longer. Unless you resign your very souls to our 
keeping, unless you are false to the deepest conviction which 
you have ever entertained, the conviction that on the part of the 
Allies this is God’s war against injustice, that evil is incarnated 
in the German people, and that to help to crush this evil and to 
punish that people is the bounden duty of every God-fearing man, 
unless you adopt our version of Christian teaching and make it, 
as we do, the religion of the coward and the shirker, unless you do 
all this, you must repudiate Christianity altogether.’ 

Thus, as it were, to sever Christ from God, thus to travesty 
Christ’s teaching until the human conscience revolts at the wicked 
immorality of the lessons which it is supposed to impart, has been 
the peculiar work during the years of peace of a great number of 
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Anglican clergy and of a still larger number of Nonconformist 
divines. They have dwelt ceaselessly and often exclusively on 
one side of tue utterances of the Christian Founder, and they have 
omitted to explain that in the same circumference are to be found 
words and warnings of a precisely opposite kind. Yet, as once 
said an old Anglican clergyman who was a greater man than they, 
God’s truth is not a pond to be walked round. The very fact that 
Christ’s sayings are comprehensive and embrace tendencies the 
most opposed, that in reality they abound as much in fierce 
denunciation of woe to sinners, and even in references to the use 
of the sword and to war as in praise of peace and in the inculcation 
of charity, might in itself have been expounded by abler men as 
a proof of His Divinity. But with some valiant and brilliant 
exceptions, which to ignore would be grievously unfair, these 
false teachers have emasculated Christianity, or rather that one- 
sided version of it which they have presented as its whole. The 
stern virtues which in fact it enforces they have left out of account. 
In the result they have made it, so far as they are concerned, a 
creed unfit to give men guidance amidst the present fiery trials 
of the world and actively demoralising in its general effects. 

For if any dispute the accuracy of the picture here drawn, the 
proof of that accuracy is close at hand. Who created the con- 
scientious objector? Who brought that miserable mental abortion 
into being, not as a member of one small and ancient sect, but as 
@ very plague and curse to this country and, in the result which 
he achieves, as an actual assistant to the powers of hell? Who 
but the preachers of ‘ pacifism,’ alike in the pulpits of Anglicanism 
and in those of Nonconformity? By their fruits ye shall know 
them. By the perverted perception of duty, by the degraded moral 
instincts of the human creatures who think it right to stand aside 
from the great conflict, who are willing to let other men fight 
for them and die for them, while they reap the proceeds of that 
valour and sacrifice, by the unwillingness of these pseudo-Christ- 
ians to bear any hardships or to make any surrender (even that 
of the franchise) in return for the immunity from a man’s obliga 
tions which they claim and enjoy, by all these and many other 
signs the world may measure the length and depth and breadth 
of ‘ pacifist ’ teaching and of the evil and degradation of manhood 
which it has wrought. 

Yet not even here can we stop in our estimation of the ill which 
it has effected. ‘ Pacifism,’ the pacifism alike of the church and 
of the chapel, has not only produced the conscientious objector. 
It has also given birth to his unconscientious fellow. And in far 
greater numbers. For every one man who has honestly adopted 
the monstrous proposition that to fight for the right is a sin, there 
are ten liars and cowards who falsely allege this to be their belief. 
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For these, as for those, pacifism is responsible. False presenta- 
tion of Christian teaching has defiled its proselytes. It has at 
once horribly perverted the conception of duty and brought forth 
those very spawn of Beelzebub, the unconscientious objectors. 
Here then we find the damning facts which stamp pacifism 
with the brand of an abiding shame. And here, too, we see the 
issue of that tone of thought, of that cast of mind which has now 
led Convocation to turn and rend the very Psalms. By that act, 
organised Anglicanism has set its official seal, so to speak, on that 
foul, bastard, and spurious version of Christian teaching with 
which many Anglican clergy and a far greater number of Non- 
conformist ministers had-for many years been misleading their 
congregations. It must be admitted that in this respect Non- 
conformity has hitherto been guilty in a greater degree than the 
Church of England. In thousands of chapels, denunciation of 
preparation for national defence and of that military spirit without 
which such defence is vain was the constant theme of exhortation. 
In countless discourses, and during innumerable ‘ pleasant Sunday 
afternoons,’ the sterner virtues were ignored, and scorn poured 
on the very idea of self-sacrifice for country’s sake. But if to 
Nonconformity thus attached until now a greater culpability, 
Convocation has redressed the balance. Nonconformist pacificists 
poured more poison into the veins of Britain, before the war, 
than Anglican professors of the same creed. They were more 
numerous. But on the other hand those Nonconformist pacificists 
have not yet officially renounced the theory of the inspiration of 
the Bible, as has, by clear implication, the Anglican communion. 
It is impossible not to suspect, even though the truth of the 
suspicion be denied, some connexion between the action of 
Convocation and the popular demand for counter-raids on German 
towns in response to the visits of that nature which we have our- 
selves recently experienced. One of the characteristics of the 
* pacifist’ is, wilfully, or involuntarily, to misunderstand the 
arguments and the motives of opponents. In like fashion our 
pacifists of the Church fail to apprehend the wishes of the nation. 
There is no general desire for the mere slaughter of German 
women and children, as some of our ecclesiastics pretend to think. 
But there is a most intense feeling which, though instinctive, 
represents the soundest sense, that equivalent raids to those which 
we have suffered should be undertaken against German towns, 
in order that damage may be inflicted upon our enemies as great 
as, or greater than, that which they have inflicted upon us. And 
mingled with this longing is a recognition of the fact that such 
counter-measures ought no whit to be restrained by tenderness 
for German non-combatants whom we can simply not afford to 
spare. Yet the destruction of these will be collateral to the attain- 
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ment of our military objectives. It will not be the end which we 
have in view. 

This is the real meaning of the cry for ‘ reprisals,’ but it has 
been grossly misinterpreted by ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

Let it be added to these remarks that, while to speak generally 
concerning both the deeds of Convocation and the past teaching 
of the Anglican Church is inevitable under the circumstances, yet 
it would be unjust indeed not to recognise the presence of many 
splendid and devoted men amongst the ranks of the clergy, men 
to whom ‘ pacifism’ is abhorrent, and who preach a noble and 
virile form of Christianity. These are the men in whom it may 
be hoped that the future of the Church of England inheres, and 
these are they to whom the tribute of a true respect is due. 


H. F. Wyatt. 
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THE POWER OF THE PURSE 


THE title of this paper will sound to most people strangely archaic. 
It smacks of the constitutional text-book. It seems to carry us 
back to the great parliamentary struggle of the seventeenth 
century, or even to those earlier contests (curiously paralle] in 
many respects to the later one) which raged round the origines 
of our parliamentary evolution in the thirteenth century. But 
the truth is that language has lately been heard in the House 
of Commons which vividly recalls those distant days. 

We ask [said an ex-Minister speaking in an important debate on 
July 6] for our historic rights. . . . From the most ancient times this 
House insisted on its right to control all the taxes and all the expenditure. 
It was by pursuing that traditional policy that the House in days past 
humbled the power of kings, and it will have to apply the very same force 
now to humble Ministers and to discharge this ancient fundamental duty. 
There is just as much danger from autocratic Ministers to-day as there 
was from autocratic kings in past periods of our history.’ 

Ministers [said Sir Tudor Walters] must not imagine that they . . 
are possessed. of some divine and supreme power. . . . We want to restore 
to the House of Commons not merely the right to audit the expenses that 
are being incurred, but to control the financial policy and expenditure 
of the country.” 


Such language, re-echoed from every quarter of the House, 
proceeding indifferently from Conservative, Radical, and Labour 
members, possesses no inconsiderable significance. What does it 
portend? Essentially, as it seems to the present writer, two 
things : on the one hand, very grave apprehensions as to the rapid 
growth of public expenditure and national indebtedness ; and, on 
the other, an increasing resentment at the diminishing control 
which the House of Commons is able to exercise over that 
expenditure and over the policy by which it has been necessitated. 

This is not merely nor mainly a question of war expenditure. 
Ié it were, many people (including the writer) might be disposed 
to allow it for the moment to rest. There is, be it admitted, 
something to be said for the position taken up by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that in time of war it is almost impossible to 


? Hansard, vol. 95, No. 89, pp. 1550, 1548. * Ibid. pp. 1544, 1545. 
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check or control wasteful expenditure. Some resentment was 
indeed caused by Mr. Bonar Law’s frank avowal that ‘with this 
enormous expenditure the Chancellor of the Exchequer or anyone 
trying to exercise control would be very foolish if he spent his 
time trying to save a hundred pounds here and a hundred pounds 
there.’ In one sense, of course, the words are true, not to say 
platitudinous ; but what is even more true is that the utterance of 
the words is apt to create an uneasy sense of carelessness in regard 
to the minutiae of expenditure upon which large-scale economies 
essentially depend. Governments, like individuals, may be penny 
wise and pound foolish. But the House of Commons and the 
country would be less uneasy if they could feel any assurance 
that the present Executive was penny foolish and pound wise. 

The case for effective control over expenditure, though 
accentuated by the colossal scale upon which our financial opera- 
tions are necessarily proceeding to-day, does not, however, rest 
primarily upon the experience of the present. It looks rather 
to the recent past and to the immediate future. 

As to the magnitude and gravity of the problem there can be 
no two opinions. 

A close student of British finance cannot but conclude that the vast 
increase in our national expenditure does, on the whole, mainly arise from 
a due want of control of ambitious departments, from a disregard of 
economies, a contempt for frugality, and a lavish, wasteful, wanton, and 
unnecessary expenditure all round.’ 


Thus wrote Mr. T. Gibson Bowles as long ago as 1904. If 
the peril was imminent in that year it was much more imminent 
ten years later. A brief retrospective glance at the financial 
history of this country between the close of the Napoleonic Wars 
and the outbreak of the present War may, in this connexion, not 
be without interest and significance. A hundred years ago our 
ancestors were faced by an expenditure of 65,000,000/. The 
Peace of 1815 did not bring prosperity. On the contrary, the 
Great War was followed by a period of financial recoil and com- 
mercial dislocation. Into the many causes which contributed to 
the disastrous situation, which continued acutely until 1822, and 
generally for some years longer, it is impossible to enter here. 
Let it suffice to say that, despite financial confusion and trade 
depression, expenditure was reduced by 1822 to 53,710,624l. 
That reduction reflects, let me say in passing, no little credit upon 
a Government most unjustly maligned, that of Lord Liverpool 
and Lord Castlereagh. Reduction of expenditure proceeded 
steadily during the next thirteen years, with the result that by 
1835 the annual bill was only about 45,000,0001., and of this 


* National Finance; An Imminent Peril, p. 9. 
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total no less than 66 per cent. was assigned to the service of the 
National Debt, a service which at that time constituted a charge 
of about 30,000,000/. a year upon the Exchequer.» The states- 
men of that day might justly take credit to themselves that in the 
space of twenty years, despite the heavy load of debt bequeathed 
to them by the Napoleonic Wars, they had managed to reduce 
public expenditure by about one-third since the first year of peace. 
It is ardently to be hoped that the statesmen of to-day and 
to-morrow may not fall behind the admirable standard of civic 
virtue and financial skill set up by their predecessors. 

Meanwhile, we had had our first dose of democracy. Demo- 
cracy, it has been said by a democrat, is a spendthrift. But the 
dose of Democracy which was injected into the veins of the 
Constitution in 1832 was a minute one. It was the middle class 
which was in the saddle during the rest of the century, and the 
principles of middle-class finance found an admirable exponent in 
Mr. Gladstone ; and not merely the principles, but the practice. 
After 1835 there was, however, a steady though very slow rise in 
the rate of expenditure, and in the year of Mr. Gladstone’s first 
Budget (1853) it reached a total of 56,000,000. Then came the 
Crimean War. No war in which this country has been engaged 
since the National Debt was instituted has imposed relatively so 
small a permanent burden upon the nation. No less than 52 per 
cent. of the expense of that war was met out of current revenue. 
That result was due to the stern insistence of Mr. Gladstone. To 
the horror of war which he shared with his fellow-pupils in the 
Manchester School he added a faith almost Calvinistic in its 
intensity in the Divine ordering of mundane affairs. ‘The 
expenses of a war are,’ he said, ‘the moral check which it has 
pleased the Almighty to impose upon the ambition and lust of 
conquest that are inherent in so many nations.’ In order that 
this check might be effective he strongly favoured the payment of 
war expenses out of current revenue rather than by loans. He 
did not deny the necessity of loans, but he nevertheless insisted 
that ‘as large a share as possible of war expenditure should be 
defrayed from taxes.’ Nor were his motives wholly fiscal and 
economic. 

The necessity of meeting from year to year the expenditure which [war] 
entails is a salutary and wholesome check, making [the people] feel what 
they are about, and making them measure the cost of the benefit upon 
which they may calculate. 


Mr. Gladstone’s creed carried him even further. He believed 
that ‘all excess in public expenditure beyond the legitimate 
wants of the country is not only a pecuniary waste, but a great 
political and, above all, a great moral evil.’ 
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To him wasteful expenditure was, therefore, not merely an“ 
economic but an ethical problem. Characteristically he set him- 
self to solve it. He did not underrate the difficulties of the task 
confronting him. ‘It is more difficult,’ he wrote to Cobden, ‘ to 
save a shilling than to spend a million.’ But he was 
determined to save shillings and even pence. To decline 
so humble and to some superior minds so degrading a 
task seemed to him to be a mark of cowardice, to involve a 
definite dereliction of public duty. Mr. Gladstone was not the 
man to shirk it, and he so far succeeded that in the five years 
between 1861 and 1865.expenditure was reduced from 72,000,0001. 
a year to 65,914,356/.—almost precisely to the sum at which it 
had stood, half a century before, at the time of the Great Peace 
of 1815. 

Whether Mr. Gladstone was not over-anxious to reduce 
expenditure, whether he did not deliberately starve the defensive 
Services, whether a stitch in his time might not have saved many 
nines afterwards are questions on which opinion may legitimately 
differ. But we are not likely to have in the immediate future 
an excess of the supply of that peculiar aspect of public virtue 
of which Mr. Gladstone wags so conspicuous a representative, 
and it seems well, therefore, to recall the example which he set. 
To recall the methods by which alone he believed his ends could 
be attained would to-day be likely to evoke nothing but ridicule, 
for Mr. Gladstone was wont to insist that we should never 
exorcise the spirit of public extravagance as long as Finance 
Ministers could fall back upon the income-tax! He himself 
adumbrated an elaborate scheme for its gradual reduction in his 
first Budget of 1853. During his first Ministry (1868-1874) the 
rate was actually reduced from 8d. to 3d., and in his election 
address of 1874 he promised the country, if he were returned to 
power, the ‘advantage and relief of the total repeal’ of the 
income-tax. Mr. Gladstone was not returned to power in 1874, 
and an opportunity for the extinction of the income-tax has not 
recurred.‘ Before it does we are likely to see the return of the 
Greek Kalends. 

During the remainder of the nineteenth century public ex- 
penditure rose steadily but not alarmingly. In 1880 Gladstone 
found it at 84,000,000I., and left it in 1886 at 94,000,000/. Mr. 
Goschen slightly reduced it again, but by 1896-97 it had just 
passed the 100,000,000/. It nearly doubled during the South 
African War, but thanks to the efforts of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Mr. Ritchie, and Mr. Asquith it was reduced again to 
152 ,292,0001. by 1908-09. Then, with Mr. Asquith’s departure 


* On the history of this matter cf. an interesting article contributed by Mr. 
Gladstone himself to this Review in June 1887. 
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from the Treasury came the deluge, and for 1914-15 the estimated 
expenditure was 207,146,0001., much more than double the 
amount at which Gladstone left it thirty years before, and repre- 
senting an increase of over 25 per cent. in six years. Into the 
cause of this sudden lapse inquiry shall presently be made. 

There is, however, one item in the financial history of the 
Victorian era of a much more encouraging character. While the 
annual expenditure of the country tended steadily though slowly to 
increase, national indebtedness steadily diminished. At the close 
of the Napoleonic Wars that indebtedness stood at nearly 
900,000,0001. By the beginning of the present War it had been 
reduced, despite the Crimean War and the South African War, 
to a sum not much over 650,000,000. The present generation 
may, therefore, look back with gratitude, not unmixed with envy, 
to the financiers of the nineteenth century. How much of the 
commercial stability and the financial credit which this War has 
proved us to possess we owe to their firmness, courage and skill 
it is difficult to compute. They had their shortcomings, and their 
vision may have been contracted, but their public parsimony 
secured to our industries an abundance of cheap capital ; it enabled 
us to reduce our national indebtedness, and it went far to establish 
London as the financial centre of the world. Even the colossal 
expenditure of these last years has not yet shaken the foundations 
which they so truly laid. 

Another point, closely connected with the last, ought not to be 
ignored. The Chancellors of the Exchequer of the Victorian 
era gradually evolved a system of taxation which was just in 
proportions and not unduly burdensome in its incidence. All 
taxation is, of course, in itself an economic evil: but the evil 
may be mitigated by prudent distribution. I have already dealt 
with this question in two recent articles in this Review,’ and 
I need, therefore, only recall the fact that, when Sir Robert 
Peel came into power in 1841, the heaviest part of the fiscal burden 
rested upon those classes which had no direct share in the govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth. No less than 73 per cent. of the 
total revenue was derived from indirect taxation. That was pal- 
pably unjust and unwise. By the close of the century the balance 
had been so far redressed that direct and indirect taxation each 
contributed 50 per cent. To-day the pendulum has swung far 
in the opposite direction and direct taxation contributes 82 per 
cent. of the total revenue. Even in 1913-14 the proportion was 58 
percent. In other words, the main burden is borne or appears to be 
borne by a class very limited in numbers, a class whose influence 
upon the determination of policy, upon the objects and methods 


* ‘The Fourth War Budget’ (May 1916) and ‘The Fifth War Budget’ (June 
1917). 
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of expenditure is rapidly and palpably diminishing. Can it be 
hoped that we shall ever get back to sound methods of finance 
or that we shall ever re-establish the effective control of the 
House of Commons over expenditure so long as financial re- 
sponsibility is divorced from political power? 

There is, however, general agreement that unless we are to 
drift towards disaster that control must be re-established. How 
is it to be done? In theory, indeed, the control is already com- 
plete. By a slow and painful and at times violent process the 
House of Commons has evolved a system which is intended to 
secure to it that effective hold of the purse-strings to which its 
own survival is mainly to be attributed. England, it should be 
remembered, was not alone in the development of representative 
institutions in the thirteenth century. The Cortes of Aragon, 
the Cortes of Castile, the States-General of France were the rivals 
in antiquity of the English Parliament. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century the English Parliament alone survived, and 
its survival must be ascribed primarily to the fact that it secured, 
as the States-General and the Cortes never did, the power of the 
Purse. The long process of evolution reached its culmination in 
the passing of the Exchequer and Audit Act of 1866. That Act 
is the corner stone of the existing edifice. 

It may be as well for the sake of lucidity to explain, in a 
few words, how the present system works. The estimates of 
expenditure having been framed by the respective departments 
and sanctioned in detail by the Treasury, and generally by the 
Cabinet, are proposed to the House in Committee of Supply. The 
needful taxes to meet the authorised expenditure are voted in 
Committee of Ways and Means, and the various objects of ex- 
penditure are specifically enumerated in the Appropriation Act. 
But how can the House assure itself that the various sums voted 
by it are actually applied to the objects designated in the Appro- 
priation Act? It relies for this purpose upon an official of the 
highest position and responsibility, known as the Controller 
and Auditor General. This functionary is a non-political officer 
created by the Exchequer and Audit Act of 1866 ; his independence 
is secured by the fact that his salary is charged upon the Con- 
solidated Fund ; it is not, therefore, subject to an annual vote of 
Parliament, and the official himself is disqualified from sitting in 
Parliament. All money collected by the various fiscal officers— 
Inland Revenue, Post Office, Woods and Forests Commissioners, 
and so forth—is paid into the Exchequer account at the Bank of 
England and the Bank of Ireland. Not one penny can be drawn 
out of that account without the sanction of the Controller and 
Auditor General, who presents annually to Parliament an audited 
account together with a Report in which it is shown that the sums 
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voted by the House of Commons to the several enumerated pur- 
poses have been expended strictly upon those purposes and not 
otherwise. Before the Controller and Auditor General can do 
this he must, of course, satisfy himself that the payments which 
he has authorised were in accordance with the intentions of Parlia- 
ment and that they have been as a fact expended upon the objects 
to which they were appropriated. 

The report of the Controller and Auditor General is examined 
in detail by the most important of the Standing Committees of 
the House, the Public Accounts Committee. It is the duty of 
that Committee to report to the House that its intentions have 
or have not been strictly carried out. In this manner is the 
circuit of financial security completed. 

It would be difficult to devise a method better qualified to 
secure financial purity and regularity. As a system of audit it is as 
perfect as wisdom and experience can make it. But if this be 
so why should the House of Commons be moved to demand more 
effective control over expenditure? In theory that control is 
already complete ; yet there is a singular consensus of opinion that 
the House of Commons is being rapidly reduced to impotence in 
the exercise of its most ancient and most important function. 
How is this enigma to be explained? The present situation 
would seem to be the result of two distinct acts of abdication. 
On the one hand, the Treasury, hitherto the immediate custodian 
of the public purse, the watchdog over every other administrative 
department, has itself become a great spending department, and 
has, pari passu, loosened the control it was wont to exercise over 
the departments which. necessarily and traditionally ‘ spend’ ; 
while, on the other hand, the House of Commons has abdicated 
its control over the Treasury. At both points, therefore, the 
established system is breaking down. 

The fault lies, however, much more with the House of Com- 
mons than with the Treasury. It has become the fashion to 
complain of the increasing autocracy of the Executive ; to assert 
that the power of the Cabinet has increased, is increasing and 
ought to be diminished. The fact and the inference are alike 
unquestionable. But the phenomenon is the result less of usurpa- 
tion than of abdication. Nor is the House of Commons wholly 
to blame for the neglect of its historic functions. It is called upon 
to perform impossibilities : it is at once the supreme deliberative 
assembly of the Empire, charged with the duty of discussing 
all matters of public importance ; it is the supreme government- 
making organ, expected to impose and to maintain by interpella- 
tion and criticism a continuous check upon the action of the 
Executive ; it is the supreme Legislature of the Empire and the 
sole Legislature of the United Kingdom. Small wonder that its 
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functions should be at all times imperfectly fulfilled, and in some 
directions completely neglected. 

Among the functions at present imperfectly performed the 
control of public expenditure is unquestionably the most important. 
Where is the remedy to be sought? It is the deliberate judgment 
of the present writer that no ultimate solution of the difficulty 
will be found until it is realised that institutions which were devised 
for the government of two islands in the northern seas are now 
groaning beneath the strain imposed upon them by the attempt 
to govern about one-fourth of the inhabitants of the globe. The 
domestic concerns of the forty-six million people of the United 
Kingdom afford plenty of occupation for one Parliament ; perhaps 
for more than one. The control of foreign and Imperial affairs 
ought to be confided to a really Imperial Parliament. But this is 
an heroic remedy ; it would involve organic reconstruction, and, 
worst of all, it would take time. Can nothing be done in the 
existing assembly and without loss of time? 

Plainly the first step to be taken is to ensure a real and not 
merely a formal examination of the Estimates. But a real exam- 
ination is not possible at the hands of the whole House, nor indeed 
at the hands of any smaller body—such as a Select Committee— 
unless and until the national accounts themselves are presented 
in a simplified, coherent and complete form. This is a point on 
which Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, whose absence from the House at 
this juncture is nothing less than a public misfortune, repeatedly 
and rightly insisted. The national accounts, he wrote in 1904, are 
‘unsystematic, unscientific, complicated and so presented as to 
conceal and even falsify the facts.’ With the latter charge I do 
not associate myself, with the former I emphatically do. The 
first thing is, then, that the accounts should be presented in a 
form comprehensible by average intelligence. The second is that 
the Estimates should be closely scrutinised by a Committee or 
perhaps a series of Committees—one for each class of Votes— 
specially appointed for this purpose and charged to make a report to 
the House before the Estimates are approved in Committee of 
Supply. An Estimates Committee was, I believe, set up for two 
or three Sessions before the War, but how it worked or what has 
become of it I have not been able to ascertain. Another reform 
greatly to be desired is the limitation of Supplementary Estimates. 
There has been of late (I speak of pre-War days) an increasing 
tendency to have recourse to this device, in itself an indication 
of slipshod methods of administration. To eliminate Supplemen- 
tary Estimates altogether is obviously impossible, but there can 
be no comprehensive and critical review of public expenditure if an 
exceptional expedient is permitted to become a part of the normal 
practice. 
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Something more is needed, however, than reform of procedure. 
Clearly there must be such reform if the House of Commons is to 
keep a hold upon the purse-strings. But that is not enough. A 
distinguished public servant who has recently retired, after long 
and intimate experience of the Treasury, contributed to the May 
and June numbers of this Review two papers on ‘ The Business 
of Government.’"* Those papers deserve the close attention of all 
who are interested (and what taxpayer is not?) in the subject 
under discussion. His conclusion may however be stated in a 
sentence. ‘If the House of Commons,’ he wrote, ‘ really wishes 
to obtain control over expenditure it must concentrate itself not 
on estimates but on the financial side of legislation.’ I venture to 
italicise the last few words. They go to the root of the matter. 
I have no desire to revive half-forgotten controversies, but it is 
notorious that in the years immediately preceding the War Parlia- 
ment passed a series of measures, some of them generally and 
ardently desired by the country, some of them long overdue, but 
involving nevertheless a vast increase of expenditure, and passed 
them with a very imperfect apprehension of the financial respon- 
sibilities which they were likely to entail upon the taxpayers. 
We want, therefore, not only an Estimates Committee, but also a 
Committee whose duty it shall be to examine the financia’ aspect 
of every Bill which involves the expenditure of public money—a 
Committee which shall have the power to examine Ministers and 
permanent officials, and shall make a detailed report to the House 
before it goes into Committee on the Bill. It may be objected 
that such an innovation would involve a great expenditure of time 
and interpose a tiresome delay upon proposed legislation. 

Let it be frankly admitted that it would. But is the objection 
fatal? Is it really an objection at all? Is it not demonstrably 
true that much of the waste of public money which we are deplor- 
ing to-day is due to over-haste in legislation? The process of 
legislation if the product is to be sound and to stand the test of 
experience must necessarily be slow. It is one of the many advan- 
tages which we may reasonably anticipate from the organic recon- 
struction of the Imperial Government, from a differentiation 
between domestic and Imperial concerns, that both Legislatures 
and both Executives will have more leisure for the performance 
of their respective functions. Ministers would not be so apt to 
fling into the arena of the House projets de loi, ill compacted and 
ill digested, while the House would have time for a real consider- 
ation of all aspects, legal, financial and administrative, of all the 
more important legislative proposals laid before it. Supplementary 
Estimates would be reduced to a minimum and the operation of the 


* ‘The Business of Government,’ by Edward George Harman, C.B., Nine- 
teenth Century and After, May and June, 1917. 
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guillotine in Supply ought to disappear. Much of the present ~-° 
trouble arises from congestion of business for which no one is 
responsible. The ancient machinery must be adapted to modern 
processes of production. Unless the adaptation is made, and 
made quickly, nothing but disaster can ensue. 

There is another feature of recent legislation which deserves 
in the present connexion close attention. It used to be said of 
Englishmen that they were distinguished from their Continental 
neighbours by their ‘ instinctive distrust of official discretion,’ by 
an ‘instinctive scepticism about bureaucratic wisdom.’ Conse- 
quently they attempted to provide beforehand by statutory enact- 
ment for every contingency which might reasonably be expected 
to arise. This naturally rendered the form of statistics elaborate 
and detailed. Owing to the increasing complexity of modern 
life, to the break-down of the economic principle of laisséz faire, 
to the widening range of Governmental activities and to the 
insistent demand for Governmental guidance and bureaucratic 
control, this characteristic feature of English legislation has tended 
to disappear, and much more discretion is left, perhaps neces- 
sarily left, to the administrative departments. Parliamentary 
statutes are increasingly content to lay down general rules and to 
leave it to the departments concerned to issue the detailed orders. 
This tendency has been noted not only by English publicists like 
Sir Courtenay Ilbert, the present Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons,’ but by more detached observers of the working of English 
institutions, like President Lowell of Harvard. The latter, after 
referring to the ‘ growing practice of delegating legislative power,’ 
adds : 


We hear much talk about the need for the devolution of the Power of 
Parliament on subordinate representative bodies, but the tendency is not 
mainly in that direction. . . . The rea] delegation has been in favour of 
the administrative departments of the central Government, and this [as 
Mr. Lowell justly observes] involves a striking departure from Anglo- 
Saxon traditions with a distinct approach to the practice of Continental 
countries. 


The regulations made under this delegated authority are of two 
kinds: Provisional Orders and Statutory Orders. The former, 
commonly made by local authorities or private companies, require 
statutory confirmation ; the latter become operative after lying 
on the table for a given number of days. In both cases, therefore, 
Parliament does in form retain control; in neither case is the 
control in practice effective.* 

Whether this delegation of the legislative functions of Parlia- 
ment be right or wrong, expedient or the reverse, is not the point 


' Of. Ilbert, Legislative Methods and Forms, c. iii. pp. 220-224. 
8 Cf. Lowell, Government of England, vol. i. pp. 363 seq. 
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with which for the moment I am concerned. In any case it is 
unquestionable that the practice makes against public economy 
and tends still further to loosen the control of Parliament over 
public expenditure. Each department is naturally disposed to 
magnify its own office, to extend to the utmost limits the powers 
conferred upon it by the supreme Legislature; nor is it imme- 
diately concerned by the relations between expenditure and 
administration. That is a matter for the superior authority by 
whom the powers were conferred. 

It all comes back, therefore, to the House of Commons, and to 
the necessity for insisting upon a vigilant exercise of the powers 
which that House unquestionably possesses. But it is one thing 
to possess powers, and another thing to know how they can be 
effectively exercised. That the House is gravely perturbed by 
the growth of expenditure and not less perturbed by its own 
impotence to restrain it, was clearly demonstrated in the course 
of the debate to which reference has already been made. A pro- 
posal was then made by Major Godfrey Collins for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, consisting of members of the House of 
Commons ‘ with power to review all national expenditure, examine 
Ministers and officials and report to the House.’ The idea, as the 
proposer explained, is that the House should appoint a Committee 
with a Treasury official as secretary; that the main Committee 
should appoint several sub-Committees to review expenditure in 
various Departments. Mr. Montagu, in characteristic front- 
bench fashion, attempted to side-track this direct and simple 
motion by proposing instead the appointment of a Departmental 
Committee to consider and report what changes are necessary in 
the forms in which Estimates and Accounts are laid before the 
House, and further to appoint a Select Committee on Parlia- 
mentary Procedure. The general sense of the House proved, 
however, to be strongly opposed to Mr. Montagu’s amendment and 
unmistakably in favour of the more direct method suggested by 
Major Collins and his supporters. So unmistakably indeed that 
the Government so far yielded as to propose the appointment of 
a Select Committee, for two purposes : firstly, to consider whether 
the House can, in permanence, secure more adequate control over 
expenditure, and by what specific means it can exercise it; and, 
secondly, to go into the spending Departments, examine their 
methods of expenditure, accountancy and so forth and make 
recommendations either to the House of Commons or to the 
several Departments or to both. This proposal, made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was favourably received by the 
House, and there, for the time being, the matter rests.° 


® Cf. postscript to this article. 
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Whether any practical steps are likely to ensue is a question 
which it would be ungracious and premature to consider. But 
one thing is certain. Neither the existing House of Commons 
nor the more responsible organs of public opinion will allow 
matters to remain as they are. Nor is any time to be lost. It 
seems practically certain that the next House of Commons will 
be elected by an enormously enlarged electorate. Of the new 
electors a large proportion will be women, women for the most 
part who have had some experience as housekeepers. How is 
their accession to political power likely to affect the problem of 
public expenditure? Thus far in our history each extension of 
the franchise has been followed by an increase in national expen- 
diture. The new electors disclose new wants. The satisfaction 
of new wants means the spending of more money. Representa- 
tive institutions possess many advantages, but their adoption and 
extension have not so far been conducive to public economy. Will 
the next advance towards the attainment of the democratic ideal 
mark in this respect an exception to the rule which has hitherto 
prevailed? Will the new regime prove ifself to be less extrava- 
gant than the old? These questions may be asked ; they cannot 
yet be answered. Experience alone can resolve them. 

Meanwhile it is of good omen that men of all parties in the 
expiring Parliament should have come together in an attempt to 
restore to the House of Commons its most ancient and its most 
important function. But is the matter really so urgent as they | 
appear to think it? For the moment there is in the country a 
diffused but delusive aroma of prosperity. Many classes, it is 
true, are suffering inconvenience. Some classes are suffering 
downright hardship from the continuous rise in prices but, despite 
high prices, very large sections of the population are enjoying 
a prosperity such as they have never known before. 

Unless all previous experience is utterly belied, the artificial 
inflation of to-day will be followed by the dislocation and depression 
of to-morrow. Demobilisation by itself will cause dislocation ; a 
partial cessation of demand for the matériel of war will inevitably 
cause depression. Millions of men who for some years have been 
clothed and fed by the taxpayers will have to feed and clothe 
themselves ; separation allowances will cease, and the ordinary 
citizen, like the kings of old, will have to live of his own. 

The burden of debt and taxation will then be acutely felt.. 
What those burdens will amount to if the War be prolonged for 
another twelve months it is appalling to think. The National 
Debt amounted three months ago to about 4000,000,000/. and is 
now increasing at the rate of 180,000,000/. a month. We shall 
be fortunate, if at the end of the War, we emerge with a debt of 
no more than 6000,000,000/., entailing a charge, for debt service 
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alone, of not less than 300,000,000/. a year, or fifty per cent. more 
than the whole of our pre-War expenditure. 

We have already heard something, we shall certainly hear 
more of various ingenious devices for the extinction of the capital 
burden of the debt by the exploitation of Colonial resources, and 
so forth. It is sincerely to be hoped that these suggestions may 
materialise, but the only safe assumption on which to proceed is 
that the burden will have to be borne by the taxpayers of the 
United Kingdom. That being so, it is of supreme importance to 
them that their representatives in the House of Commons should, 
without delay, take the necessary steps for regaining that control 
over the spending departments of the Government which they 
have allowed to slip out of their fingers. It will demand on their 
part a great and sustained effort. It may be possible, by means 
of the Select Committee promised by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to devise improved machinery, but no machinery, how- 
ever perfect, will in the long run avail, unless the guardians of 
the public purse are prepared to exercise unceasing vigilance. 

Perhaps a preliminary step is necessary. It is in some 
quarters hinted that the guardians themselves and those whom 
they represent need to be converted to a real belief in the virtues 
of national economy. Unfortunately the people who derive advan- 
tage from the vices of extravagance are more vocal than those who 
benefit from the practice of parsimony ; the advantages themselves 
are indeed much more palpable. An economy campaign is 
bound, therefore, to have a series of uphill fights before it. No- 
thing but an absolute conviction as to the vital necessity of victory 
can sustain the leaders or the rank and file. “Finance is to many 
people an odious subject. ‘To most people its details are as incom- 
prehensible as they are repugnant. Large sections of society are 
under the delusion that the matter does not concern them : ‘ The 
rich will have to pay.’ It is quite certain, in one sense, that they 
will; but it is equally certain that the ultimate burden must fall 
upon the great mass of the industrial population. Lord Morley 
of Blackburn’s warning may well, in this connexion, be repeated 
and taken to heart. ‘ Be sure,’ he said, ‘that the burden of tax- 
ation, however spread, however disguised, falls ultimately 
on the shoulders of the industrial community.’ No intelligent 
person who will take the necessary pains to think the thing 
through can really arrive at any other conclusion. But the truth, 
like others propounded by the dismal science, is one which it is 
not too easy to demonstrate. The true incidence of any given tax 
is generally a matter of dispute, and sometimes of real obscurity. 
Much more so the incidence of a whole system of taxation. But 
into these mysteries it is not necessary, in the present connexion, 
to attempt to penetrate. The broad facts more than suffice. The 
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national purse is the aggregate of individual purses. The de- 
mands upon it in the years immediately ahead will be heavier 
than have ever previously been made upon any nation in world- 
history. By no fiscal ingenuity nor financial juggling can those 
demands be evaded. They must simply be faced and borne as 
part of the price, and not the heaviest part, that the world will 
have to pay for one of the greatest crimes ever committed against 
humanity. 

The best and most faithful service which can at this moment 
be rendered to the Democracy is to induce the Democracy to face 
distasteful facts. The representatives of the people in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament can undoubtedly do something to check 
expenditure, and to hold the purse-strings rather tighter than they 
have been held of late; but nothing will in the long run avail 
save the pressure of public opinion. The opinion must be alert 
and informed ; the pressure must be constantly and continuously 
applied. It is in the hope of contributing to the formation of 
opinion, and of stimulating the application of pressure that the 
above pages have been written. 

J. A. R. Marriott. 


P.S.—Since this article went to press the Government have 
settled the terms of reference to the Select Committee which is to 
be set up immediately. The terms, which follow closely the line’ 
taken in the above pages, are as follows : 


That a Select Committee be appointed : 

To examine the expenditure which is now being defrayed out of moneys 
provided by Parliament, and to report what, if any, economies, consistent 
with the execution of the policy decided by the Government, may be effected 
therein. 

To make recommendations in regard to the form of public accounts, the 
system of control within the Departments, and by the Treasury, and the 
procedure of this House in relation to Supply and Appropriation, so as to 
secure more effective control by Parliament over public expenditure. The 
Committee may appoint one or more sub-committees to investigate such 
matters as the Cominittee may deem necessary for the purpose of making 
such recommendations, and the Committee may appoint from outside its 
own body such additional members as it may think fit to serve on such sub- 
committees. 
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A PLEA FOR READ]JUSTMENT IN THE 
ART-WORLD 


Ir, as we confidently hope, the War, in divine compensation for 
its losses, is destined to bring a new spirit into the country, how 
may this touch and inspire the world of Art? At least it must 
broaden the outlook, enlarge the ideals, and create a new sym- 
pathy and understanding between many who have hitherto stood 
widely apart. And, while the End is not yet, the time has 
perhaps come when we may take stock of the position and clear 
the ground, so that, when many of our best return, they shall 
find that those whose task it has been to remain at home have 
also wrought not unworthily in the great Cause—the Cause of 
the generations to come. 

It has often been asserted, though never proved, that Great 
Britain has no true love of Art ; that we, unlike some of our Allies, 
are essentially inartistic; that those who care for music or pic- 
tures, or sculpture or architecture are few, and that even these 
few hate one another more than they love their arts. We must 
delve deep for the grain of truth that underlies such generali- 
sations, and where our national character is in peril the labour 
must be faced, but years of digging among all sorts and conditions 
of men and women from Whitechapel to Mayfair and up and 
down the countryside leave no shadow of doubt as to the result. 
There are to be found in these islands a real love of beauty, a deep 
interest in what has been, not quite happily, called the intellectual 
side of art, and a keen desire that this aspect of life shall play 
@ more generous, spacious part in the leisure of the future. On 
the other hand public opinion has often been confused by the 
views, expressed in the Press and elsewhere, of those who might 
have been expected to guide and advise. The harmonies that 
undoubtedly exist among them pass unnoticed, but the street 
resounds with their discords. No question of art, or taste, can be 
raised in the Press without a Babel of contrary opinions, many 
of them mutually destructive, being showered upon the bewildered 
readers, for whom all kinds of nostrums and antidotes are pro- 
digally prescribed. Can it be wondered that the public grows 
restive? In politics the party spirit, even if not the party system, 
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is at last discredited, it may be hoped for ever. In the worlds 
of Art, and of criticism, the change must be no less; the spirit, 
or rather its manifestation and working in public, must take a 
broader, less personal aspect, or public opinion will cry ‘A 
plague on all your houses.’ Extreme and particularist views 
must in the common interest be subordinated, and in making the 
needful sacrifices we may console ourselves with those of infinitely 
greater measure that are being made elsewhere. 

Nor is it suggested that all the old, time-honoured controversies 
of artists and critics and art-lovers of every complexion should 
be incontinently merged in one vast Eirenicon. Even if human 
nature could be so far cut down to type, it would make but a flat 
and tepid world. As long as there are old and young, explorers 
and stay-at-homes, so long will there be those who, in terms of 
politics, form the Right and the Left, extremes on either wing, 
with a varying and fluctuating bedy of moderate opinion con- 
tinually swayed to one side or the other. In matters of aesthetics 
and taste, moreover, individual preference plays a legitimate and 
important part. It is good that it should be so; therein lie life 
and movement and progress. So too many of the most obvious 
antagonisms are merely expressions of these facts of nature. The 
divergencies between official and unofficial Art, the disputes 
between artists and critics, the rival claims of the Old Masters 
and Modern Art, to name but a few, give rise to inevitable 
differences of opinion. Yet even when opinions differ most 
sharply there is room for greater tolerance, more respect, than is 
often shown. The artistic temperament is not naturally judicial ; 
it has the defects of its qualities. Moreover the personalities, 
which may admittedly make a controversy piquant and pic- 
turesque, do little to advance a solution where both sides are 
in earnest over a question of real public importance. If, instead 
of sordid motives and unworthy aims being imputed to their 
opponents, differences could be discussed on the assumption that 
the public weal were the first interest of all and that each side 
credited the other with the same aims and only differed as to 
the method of obtaining them, we should find ourselves far nearer 
agreement and much friction and loss of power would be avoided. 
Different interests and divergent views have a natural tendency to 
go into opposing camps and to form their own organisations, 
which seldom meet, except upon the battlefield. We need a 
general clearing-house for ideas and greater facilities for talking 
over differences in a friendly spirit. The result would be aston- 
ishing to many sincere Art lovers, for the points of agreement 
would outnumber the differences, progress in many overdue plans 
of reconstruction would at once be made, and a sense of unity 
and achievement would replace the existing want of organisation 
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and malaise. Approached on the basis of the national interests 
and in a spirit of mutual respect and sympathy, most of the con- 
troversies of the past, as of the present, would come infinitely 
nearer solution. Artists and critics, collectors and dealers and 
the man in the street by fuller interchange of views would dis- 
cover and therefore remove misunderstandings which had kept 
them apart. No one of them can claim infallibility. In matters 
of taste we are none of us rulers by divine right. 

If the Press be the mirror in which some of us see one another, 
the sight is not always an attractive one. A recent cause célébre 
and the correspondence to which it gave rise pointed the moral 
and adorned the tale. The question was whether a famous 
artist, Romney, had painted a particular picture. For the col- 
lector who set out to buy a great name on the frame, not a 
picture he loved to look at, there is not much to be said. But 
distinguished painters on the»one hand pronounced from their 
knowledge of painting that Romney could never have painted it. 
Others, also distinguished, expressed amazement that any painter 
could be found to support such a view and called Heaven to witness 
that no one but Romney could have painted it. An eminent 
artist recently laid it down that the critic was of no use to artists 
and harmful to the public, and that the only criticism artists 
valued was that of their brother artists. Yet the critics in this 
instance were at least as right, or as wrong, as the painters. 
Those who deal in works of art were in the same plight ; they too 
denied or defended the authorship. Trustees and officials are 
often in no better case. Every Director, it has been said, has his 
Wax Bust awaiting him at the end of the passage. Bearing the 
history of this litigation in mind, we may well agree that some 
measure of modesty is a good foundation on which divergent views 
may well unite to build. 

By way of illustration only, some of the questions at present 
dividing those interested in matters of Art may be touched on. 
They are matters on which mutual misunderstandings are rife. 
The antagonism between the lovers of Old Masters and those of 
Modern Art is a special stumbling block to many. There is, of 
course, no real ground for it, for to the lover of the beautiful the 
difference is one of the accident of date alone. But when a huge 
sum has to be found for some great national masterpiece the prac- 
tising artist is sometimes and not unnaturally impressed with a 
sense of inequality. Yet, to do him justice, it is but rarely that 
he grudges what has to be paid for the great works of the past. 
On the contrary, he often contributes what he can ill spare 
towards the price. I wish I could make known what marvellous 
sacrifices the poor artist has made, through the National Art- 
Collections Fund alone; for our great Galleries. 
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In regard to private collections it isthe same. There is often 
a feeling among living artists that too much respect is paid to 
the works of the dead, and that Modern Art is unjustly neglected 
both by collectors and critics. There is much truth in this view, 
and if there be one duty more paramount than another in our 
work of reconstruction, it is to see that Modern Art comes into 
its own and enjoys a fuller and more intelligent appreciation. 
But the reason is a very simple one, if not sufficiently recognised, 
though it is offered as an explanation and not asan excuse. While 
it is comparatively easy to appreciate and (apart from expense) to 
collect Old Masters, it is more difficult to do the same in the 
case of Modern Art. This is the true cause of what gives rise 
to much resentment. Those who buy carefully what time has 
sifted out as of permanent value, what generations of men of 
taste have preserved and approved, will, subject to transient 
vagaries of fashion, have little to fear, at least when the test of 
the auction-room comes to be applied. Unfortunately, it is not 
necessarily so with the collector of Modern Art. He has little 
to guide him, for the critic is often no wiser than, sometimes not 
so wise as, the buyer, and the dealer however far-seeing, however 
fine his taste, has not the independent position of one who is 
disinterested. Yet, as one who adventures forth on a gallant 
quest, the collector of Modern Art in whatever form surely 
deserves all the encouragement that can be accorded him. Let 
those whose high calling it is.to teach such matters point out 
that the first essential for him is honesty. Let him rather buy 
a bad picture because he loves it than a good one which he can- 
not really like, and then building on this let him study the best 
he can find anywhere in the Art of the past and the present. 
Finally let him realise that his taste will change and develop in 
the light of his mistakes. So will he raise the standard of his 
pictures by judicious weeding and, at the price of a few Old 
Masters, form a collection of fine modern work which all can 
enjoy and some will envy. 

Somewhat different considerations arise in the case of a public 
collection of Modern Art, for it must needs be representative of 
its time, rather than of a single limited individual taste. The 
object in view, of course a counsel of perfection, will be to acquire 
what is destined to be permanently valuable. To secure this, the 
net cast must be not too narrow. Moreover sins of omission will 
be more serious than sins of commission, for, prices being com- 
paratively small, the mistakes which everybody, even the Super- 
purchasing-body, will sometimes make, will not be fatal. Wall 
space indeed is becoming ever more costly and more valuable. On 
the other hand the principle of storage has been definitely 
accepted for works of lesser importance. Herein lies the solution, 
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in the form of selection from what is exhibited. It must be 
frankly recognised that some acquisitions will stand the test of 
time, others will fail. Indeed, in every live public collection it is 
possible to see the process in the working already. Accordingly a 
wise philosophy, realising the difficulties of always anticipating the 
future correctly, will approve of courage and catholicity in buying. 
We must not be too proud torun a risk or admit a mistake. Some 
aspects of Modern Art are indeed so repellent, so distasteful to 
many of us as individuals, that for ourselves we should pass them 
severely by. Yet those who are responsible for the future of the 
Nation’s Art should at least give them fair and impartial con- 
sideration. No single person can feel equal sympathy with all 
forms of Art. The difficulty is one which specially confronts the 
two bodies mainly responsible to the public for the collection of 
Modern British Art. The National Gallery of British Art, better 
known as the Tate Gallery, has at last won an independent 
position with Trustees and a Director of its own, by whom the 
special interests of our splendid native school can be more advan- 
tageously represented. But if it is to be successful, it will need 
the help and encouragement of those, whether painters or critics 
or collectors, who wish to see it fully representative of all that is 
best in British Art. Equally stand concerned those in whose 
hands is placed the administration of Chantrey’s generous bene- 
faction, while the relation of the two bodies, the old and the 
new, to each other now comes up for further consideration. The 
difficulty to be met is this. The responsibility for the selection 
and purchase of the pictures and sculpture lies with the Council 
of the Royal Academy. The responsibility for the works of art 
to be exhibited in the Tate Gallery rests with the Trustees and 
Director. Yet the body that is responsible for housing and show- 
ing the purchases is not consulted as to their choice. It is natural 
that neither can consider such an anomalous position, and one 
which is largely the result of accidental circumstances, either 
satisfactory or convenient. But far more baffling problems in 
other directions have already been settled or are in course of settle- 
ment in the new spirit, and with good-will on either side there 
can be, I think, no difficulty in coming to an arrangement that 
will appeal to all parties. The public at all events will rightly 
demand that every effort should be made to this end. 

A settlement of this question affecting modern British painting 
will fitly coincide with the inauguration of the new system under 
which the Gallery at Millbank will become, subject to the 
retention of most masterpieces at the National Gallery, the home 
of British painting and sculpture in a fuller sense than ever before. 
In the past we have, characteristically, considered the Art of 
our own country least of all. But British Art is to be a Cinderella 
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no more, though it is important that the Millbank Gallery should 
be made more accessible by road and rail than hitherto. The new 
Gallery of Modern Foreign Art, to be erected at Millbank as 
soon as possible after the War, will also make a compelling claim 
upon the wisdom and patriotism of Art lovers. We have honoured 
indeed the great foreign masters of the past in our National 
Gallery. There is no finer or more representative collection in 
the world. Yet the artists of to-day are the Old Masters of to 
morrow, and the filling of the new Gallery will be a supreme test 
of our taste and foresight. Here again, with public grants so 
inadequate, it will be to a great extent for the public spirit of 
private collectors to secure what is needed. The British School 
of Painting at the Luxembourg is to-day being benefited by the 
gifts of an Englishman; will not he and others, either here or 
abroad, do as much for the new Gallery of Modern Foreign Art, 
so that it may form a worthy counterpart of the National Gallery? 
Some of the same considerations arise in regard to the con- 
tinuing drain from this country of national masterpieces. All 
lovers of Art are united in principle, not indeed in holding greedily 
to everything we have, but only in preserving for the genera- 
tions to come that small and quite limited number of priceless 
works of art on the value of which all are agreed. We differ 
only as to methods. Some would prohibit export altogether on 
the Italian model, others would raise money to purchase them 
by an export duty, others again by the sale of pictures of which 
we have more than we can enjoy. Here again the discussion 
in the Press at least has not been very helpful. Some of the 
criticism was mainly destructive, much of it was personal, and in 
too few instances were the admitted needs of the nation weighed 
and balanced as against the various alternatives and the practical 
possibility of getting Parliamentary sanction to any of them. 
Yet one cannot but believe that all must have had the same object 
in view and that with a more tolerant attitude and outlook a 
~ useful measure may still be devised and approved. On the desira- 
bility of lending to our Dominions and Colonies overseas as well 
as of lending from our superfluities to our Allies and in return 
enjoying theirs, while each supplements the crying deficiencies 
of the other, general agreement seems to have been reached, 
and if only our French friends will reciprocate, another link in 
the chain which binds us so closely together will have been 
forged. The recent gift by Mr. William Harvey of Leeds of a 
number of Dutch pictures as the nucleus of a National Loan 
Collection, available for being lent to any Municipal or Colonial 
Gallery which may desire them, points another way which should 
be widely followed. Hundreds of owners up and down. the 
country have thousands of pictures which, where they now hang, 
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are unrelated units seldom seen and of no great use, and yet 
if grouped with others of the same school or period or 
subject and properly catalogued would become of first-rate interest 
and of real public importance, while they would fill the gaps 
that assuredly exist even in our richest public collections, as those 
who administer them know only too well. With so generous 
+ & public behind us we can dare to be more stalwart, more insistent 
beggars. 

Such are some of the problems to be solved, while the 
reforms to be carried out are difficult and urgent enough to call 
for the best in all of us. The National Collections after the War 
will need more support than ever, both public and private, The 
Government, it seems clear, will at last deal generously with 
education. We have come to see that the imponderabilia, the 
things of the spirit, weigh heaviest in the scale. Yet there will 
also be a cry for public economy, and it is for us to see that Art 
is not its first or last sacrifice. Around the great Metropolitan 
Galleries and Museums must gather all who have anything to 
contribute, objects of art, money, time, ideas, scholarship. 
Students of Art on the critical and historical side need greater 
encouragement, more opportunities, more recognition. The 
status and remuneration of many keen and devoted gallery 
officials, especially in the Provinces, are altogether unworthy of 
our great country. The National Gallery, the British and 
Victoria and Albert Museums should continue to do everything 
in their power to encourage and direct research. Each should be 
the centre of a school for scholars, informal yet vital. The 
inevitable tendency of all official institutions to remain exclusive 
must be combated. They need democratising, throwing open 
to new interests, new activities, and new suggestions. Much is 
to be hoped in these directions from the men who now administer 
them. In their turn the National Galleries of Edinburgh and 
Dublin and the Municipal Galleries in the great provincial centres 
should be brought into closer touch with the Metropolitan Gal- 
leries and with one another. An illustrated monthly Bulletin, 
common to all the Museums and Galleries in the country, in which 
new acquisitions and discoveries could be reported and discussed 
by experts, would do much to secure both ends. The North and 
the South have for years past been too far apart. We in the 
Metropolis know too little of the Scottish painters, whose work 
unfortunately seldom finds its way beyond the Border and is 
inadequately represented in the National Collections. We must 
lend more generously to one another. There should be a succes- 
sion of special Exhibitions in various centres, each selecting some 
special feature, the honour of some local artist, the work of some 
selected group, the representation of some outstanding subject, 
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How far a Ministry of Fine Arts could focus and encourage 
all the various interests, which are now separately represented, 
is a matter which only experience can decide. The project, which 
a priori has much to recommend it, is not, however, likely to take 
immediate shape, and pending its further consideration we might 
well adopt a course less contentious and more easily and quickly 
realisable and yet one which would go far to make for progress 
and better co-operation. 

Might not all those interested in the Fine Arts and Crafts unite 
to hold an annual Conference which would be representative of 
every side of artistic activity and at which all those interested 
in each branch could meet, discuss, and compare? Theologians, 
men of science, doctors and others have found such Conferences 
useful and inspiring. We should all get to know one another 
better personally and socially, which counts for so much, find 
common aims and programmes, and concentrate more easily and ~ 
quickly on common objects, while the stimulus to higher standards 
and new activities would be invaluable. Exhibitions might be 
arranged in connexion with them. The governing bodies of the 
National Galleries and Museums, of the Royal Academy, of such 
societies as the Institute of Oil Painters, of Painters in Water 
Colours, of British Artists, Sculptors and Architects, Arts and 
Crafts and Painter Etchers, the New English Art Club, the 
Society of Antiquaries, the National Art-Collections Fund, the 
Museums Association and many others, might well join hands to 
carry out such a project in which all are interested, each in their 
several ways. There would of course be sectional meetings, at 
which papers would be read and discussions held by practising 
painters and sculptors, collectors, Museum directors, those who 
are specially interested in supporting Museums, critics and writers 
and craftsmen, to name but a few. Subjects as widely removed 
as the best lighting arrangement for a public gallery, the raising 
of the standard of railway-station posters, the improvement of the 
lettering for War memorials or the plans for the Charing Cross 
Bridge, would come under consideration. Much overlapping and 
duplication of effort that now exists would be avoided, and the 
Fine Arts would at last come to hold a position of greater 
authority in the minds of the British people. No longer regarded 
as the luxury of the leisure of the well-to-do, they would come to 
form an integral and essential part of our common life. 


Rosert GC. WIrt. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE INTERNED IN 
SWITZERLAND: AND OF THE YSER FRONT 


THis year, in my annual Continental Visitation, I had two 
specially interesting experiences in visiting the interned in 
Switzerland and the Belgian Front. 

Our fellow-countrymen returned from Germany as prisoners 
are at Chateau d’Oex, Miirren, and Leysin, and I cannot help 
regretting myself that, while the French and Germans have been 
placed on lower ground, the British have been sent to these very 
high places. I know from talking with the Swiss authorities 
who were responsible that they meant well, but they were clearly 
thinking of those places as they appear to us all in the summer 
months, or perhaps as such a popular resort as Mirren shows 
itself when visited for sports for a month or two in mid-winter. 
The last winter season, however, has been one of the most terrible 
on record, and the men suffered greatly in spirits during that long, 
depressing, dark, and terribly cold weather. One grows so very 
tired of the black and white and begins to long ardently for some- 
thing green, and for level ground. 

Gn my first morning at one of these places, meeting a little 
party of men, I said cheerfully ‘ Well, this is rather finer scenery 
than that in the enemy’s country. Don’t you think so?’ They 
looked at me in amazement, and then one of them said, in a 
withering sort of way, ‘ Do you call this scenery? I call it a 
prison. Look at all those great black things,’ pointing to the 
mountains around us. ‘Scenery! Now, when we were in Ger- 
many, that was scenery, if you like.’ I asked what part of it he 
had been in and the answer was ‘Giessen, where there were fine 
level stretches of country.’ It was perfectly clear what was in 
their minds. But in every place, as I expected, and as I found in 
Germany, the men’s true British spirit had asserted itself under 
even these untoward circumstances, and notwithstanding that 
they were in all cases wounded men, with special difficulties of 
their own. Classes of all kinds, handicrafts, trades, wholesome 
recreations, all were going on, and my Confirmations and other 
services, and talks with the men in the evening, were just what I 
had expected them to be, and even more, 
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The accounts of their treatment when prisoners varied accord- 
ing to the camps in which they had been. Some who had been 
very badly wounded had received extremely good treatment, and 
said that no difference had been made between them and the 
Germans, by either medical men or nurses. Some who had been 
slightly wounded, on the other hand, had been treated with 
callous neglect. As I listened to what some of the officers had to 
tell me and remembered the conditions of Donnington Hall and 
various other camps in this country, where, though there is no 
luxury at all, there is nothing whatever to complain of, I simply 
could not understand how any hostile Power, however bitter it 
might feel, could treat helpless prisoners in the way our men have 
been treated. I was told by some men, for instance, that in one 
of their camps, where those great dogs were employed, they had 
been glad, more than once, to secret a bone and, when one of 
the creatures had just been given its dinner, beguile it away by 
the attraction of the bone and steal its food for themselves! 
Amusing instances of their sporting spirit also occur to me as 
I write, such as this : 

In one of the camps, where the guard had begun to grow 
vegetables, and especially cabbages, our men were often seen 
to stop and admire them, drawing each other’s attention to their 
size and attractiveness. As they did so the end of a lasso was 
deftly thrown over the plant in question, and in the night it 
would be drawn up into their room. The guard were greatly 
astonished at the gradual disappearance of their vegetables, but 
were never able to find out how the thing was done. 

What impressed me everywhere, in officers and men alike— 
I have always to say so—was their wonderful spirit, absolutely 
unconquerable, courageous, determined, cheerful, even gay, under 
conditions of every sort. It is this spirit without doubt that is 
going not only to carry us through, but to determine our place in 
the future that we so often speak of as ‘ after the War.’ In one 
place of internment this year, after a quite wonderful Confirma- 
tion service at which their Chaplain had told me that all his men, 
every one of them, would stick to it afterwards—and after I had 
had a ‘Talk’ with them in the evening on Russia and my experi- 
ences in Germany—I was hearing from my own Chaplain late at 
night some of the men’s experiences and the way they had met 
them. Suddenly he burst out with great fervour ‘I simply don’t 
feel fit to black those men’s boots’; and yet he, in my opinion, 
was quite a saint and hero in his own way. 

But I must now come on to my visit to the Yser Front, at 
present in everyone’s mind and claiming all our attention. It 
came about in this way. 

There is at —--— a large Red Cross hospital served by a 
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British matron-and nurses, with a certain number of Belgian 
nurses. There is also the British Military Mission attached to 
the Belgian Army, with Prince Alexander of Teck—I must call 
him by the name he bore then—at its head. There are also 
flying men in the neighbourhood, and altogether a community 
well deserving of a church. Dr. De Page, physician to the 
King and Queen of the Belgians and Chief of the Ambulances, 
a most admirable and efficient man, felt this very strongly and 
determined, if possible, that a church should be provided. Major 
Gordon (Courrier de 8.M. le roi des Belges and honorary organiser 
of the Belgian Relief Fund) threw himself into the scheme with 
tremendous energy and ability, and within two weeks was able 
to inform Prince Alexander that practically all the money 
required had been very generously given by Mr. 8. H. Byaas, 
of Glendough Castle, Glamorganshire, as a tribute to the admira- 
tion felt for their Belgian Majesties and the Belgian Army. The 
altar and its fittings were presented by Mrs. Inglis, the widow 
of the Rev. Percy Inglis, C.F., who was killed in a brave attempt 
on the French Front to rescue British wounded in No man’s 
land. 

Never was a church more quickly thought of, planned, and 
completed than St. Ninian’s, ———. This, therefore, was to 
.be the real purpose of my visit to that part of Belgium which is 
still ruled over by its heroic King, though all sorts of other experi- 
ences cante my way, as I will hereafter try to describe. 

On the Friday before Whitsuntide I set out from Boulogne, 
accompanied by Dr. Gustin, sent down to meet me. I had hoped 
to have the company of Major Gordon, but he was to arrive in 
a destroyer that day in another port. The Belgian doctor, how- 
ever, was a very interesting and entertaining companion. It was 
the most glorious afternoon as we dashed along from Wimereux, 
turning corners, for the road is a very winding one, as sharp as 
those with which I had been familiar in Switzerland in the pre- 
vious month. The many hospitals along the way—Canadian, 
British, Australian—were all looking very trim, clean, and neat, 
calling forth great expressions of admiration from my doctor 
friend. The whole country was smiling in its early summer dress, 
and the air was perfectly delicious, as we were close to the sea 
the whole time. Passing through Calais and Gravelines, both 
looking dirtier than usual in contrast with the country outside, 
we came into Dunkirk in less than a couple of hours and there 
began to feel that we were really approaching the Front, for the 
cordon is very tightly drawn there, and my British military 
carnet was closely criticised. A little farther on my violet paper 
issued by the Belgian authorities had to be produced and, on its 
being found satisfactory, we were soon passing along behind the 
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great sand dunes, under the shelter of which nestle little Flemish 
villages and their churches, and at length reached ———, which 
is also on the sea and amongst the sand hills, with a quite 
indescribable freshness in the evening air. 

I had hardly settled down in my quarters in the great Red 
Cross hospital before Prince Alexander came to call and explain 
things. He looked extremely well set up, on horseback, and gave 
me that feeling of patriotic pride that I have had so constantly 
abroad, most of all perhaps when with our officers at Blanken- ~ 
burg, near Berlin, last year, at seeing our British manhood so 
worthily represented in another land. Later in the evening I 
dined with Dr. De Page and met a distinguished body of Belgian 
doctors who had come to see his methods and the wonderful 
things he has accomplished in the manufacture of artificial limbs 
at an extraordinarily low price. They seemed to me to be far in 
advance in flexibility and comfort of any I had seen or found 
described in medical journals. This strong, restrained, modest 
Belgian doctor was a great revelation to me of his profession, and 
also an assurance, constantly repeated during my visit, that we 
are right in striving our utmost to preserve Belgian nationality. 

On the following day, Saturday, Major Gordon having now 
arrived, we carried out the consecration of the church according 
to the use of the Diocese of London. The congregation, which 
quite filled it, consisted of the nurses and other members of the 
community, together with a number of representative Belgians, 
who were full of sympathetic interest in the proceedings. I was 
met at the door by Prince Alexander, accompanied by Major Lord 
Vivian and Major Gordon, and requested by him on behalf of 
the British community to consecrate the church. The service 
then followed, and while it was proceeding we heard the continual 
booming of the guns, and as it drew to a close a Taube flew over- 
head. Some of us thought, as we sang the usual hymn at the 
beginning of the service, ‘ Come, Holy Ghost’ (157 A. and M.), 
that the words 

Where Thou art guide 
No ill can come. 
were particularly appropriate and reassuring. 

No other church has been built so close to the actual Front— 
it is only twenty minutes away from the trenches—and no 
permanent one, I believe, has been erected in the whole war area. 
I do not know, either, of any other hospital quite so near to the 
firing-line. One of the nurses said to me ‘I have my luminous 
crucifix and gas-mask, side by side, through the night.’ 

I was able to spend the afternoon of the same day in going 
along the trenches from Pervyse to the bend opposite Dixmude, 
accompanied by Major Lord Vivian, Chief of Staff, and a Belgian 
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attaché. We set out after luncheon in a motor, proceeding by 
Furnes, which is much battered about and shows very little signs 
of life, though the church and town hall are comparatively 
uninjured, and taking helmets and gas-masks, but leaving the 
car at Pervyse with instructions to the chauffeur to pick us up 
later in the day at Dixmude. ‘These front-line trenches run 
north and south, parallel with the Nieuport-Dixmude railway, and 
afforded the most interesting experience I have had as yet, 
because, as ‘ No man’s land’ is marshy and flooded, one was able 
to see much more clearly the enemy’s position and be compara- 
tively free from danger. The trenches too are different from any 
others I have seen, as they are entirely built up of sandbags, the 
* ground not admitting of any digging-in, and there are wooden 
platforms along the whole line. As we went from north to south 
we passed the enemy’s positions at Stuyverenskerke, then at 
Chateau Vicogne, next Roodepoort Farm, then petrol tanks with 
machine-gun implements, and finally Dixmude strongly held, 
the whole line along the Yser having advanced posts thrown out. 
The enemy’s position is a very strong one, and so I should think 
is the Belgians’ also. 

All the traverses and arrangements to minimise the bursting 
of shells impressed me very much, as did also the physique 
and youthful keenness of the Belgian soldiers. The officers in 
each section seemed to me particularly alert and competent, but 
most of all the Generals. My black-coated figure attracted 
immediate attention, and, bringing officers and others down to 
know the meaning of anything so unusual, secured me many 
valuable introductions. General Buffain, commanding a brigade, 
and General De Witte, commanding a cavalry division, especially 
impressed me. We went through our first section in comparative 
quiet, but as we entered the next, which was held by cavalry, a 
friendly airman of a sporting turn evidently determined to draw 
the enemy’s fire, for, after we had heard him come over our heads 
and had sighted him, hostile shells began to explode in all 
directions. It was extraordinarily interesting in that clear after- 
noon to watch the shells bursting one after another as they 
followed him, while he and another friend who had joined him 
were like English boys trespassing on a farmer’s land and defying 
him to catch them. 

It seemed evident to us, but not apparently to the enemy, 
that their chief object was to lead him on to waste ammunition. 
Wheeling to and fro above us, first above the enemy lines and 
then dashing away, they drew after them a most profuse expendi- 
ture of shrapnel. I could not help wondering myself about our 
own position, and was rather amused when Lord Vivian said, in 
answer to my question as to whether the shrapnel bullets were 
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not falling down somewhere in our neighbourhood, ‘ Yes, of 
course they are, and I always think myself that it is a very poor 
way of being knocked out.’ 

I could not but regret at the same time that, though we had 
brought our gas-masks with us, our Belgian attaché had decided 
the helmets should be left in the car. No one else along the 
line except ourselves was without a helmet, but one has to take 
these things philosophically and say ‘ If they don’t mind it why 
should I fuss about it?’ 

The airmen’s exploits—they themselves were quite untouched 
—had the effect of waking up the whole line, and machine guns, 
rifles and big guns were soon sounding on all sides. We could 
see the great shells sending up their clouds of dust as they fell 
near Dixmude, the reports following some time afterwards. It 
was the most lively scene, and I could not possibly have been more 
fortunate in seeing what things are like on the Yser Front, for the 
flooded and marshy ground apparently prevents anything else in 
the way of warfare but rifle and shell fire. There is no lack of 
this, for during the following night, between three and four, 
we were subjected to Fritz’s bombs as he brought his Taube 
overhead. No damage, however, resulted. 

As I have already said, the Belgian soldiers impressed me 
greatly by their youthfulness. While not by any means boys, 
they looked extremely boyish owing probably to the very healthy 
open-air life they are leading. While serving along the firing- 
line, their dug-outs are not underground but open to the fresh air 
which sweeps across those flats with wonderfully bracing effect. 
They had too, as I could see, very good food, in which nourishing 
small red beans formed a very important part. There is plenty 
to see on all sides, for the flooded country has attracted all kinds 
of wild birds and water-fowl, full of interest to observant lovers of 
nature. One's view ranges over a great extent of country, and 
there is always something to claim one’s notice in quite a differ- 
ent way from what is possible to those in trenches below the ground, 
where one has to peer into periscopes or look between sandbags. 
There seemed to me also to be a real spirit of camaraderie between 
officers and men. ‘It is easy, or I think it is, to see when officers 
have the affection of their men and the men confidence in those 
who lead them. Keenness, zest, interest and even enjoyment— 
but then of course it was magnificent weather and I saw things 
at the best—were manifested everywhere. 

Since my return I find that the impression I retain is that of 
Belgium waiting—patient but confident and determined. I feel 
sure that none of them have lost confidence in their Allies or their 
own future. That little bit of territory—not more than about 100 
square miles—stil] called Belgium, still ruled over by its King and 
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occupied by his Army, is an earnest and assurance that there will 
still be a reconstituted and restored Belgium to take its place 
again in the world—and. very possibly a better place than ever. 
The enemy, certainly, are very conscious of this and have never 
undervalued, though they have overrun nearly every other part 
of the country, the importance of that little bit of territory, 
chiefly sand dunes, near the sea. 

I shall not easily forget, though I have had some most in- 
spiriting experiences, the Sunday which followed. I began the 
day, Whit Sunday, with a celebration of Holy Communion in 
the church with a congregation of nurses, looking most pictur- 
esque in their dainty white and blue costumes, filling the church, 
at which I gave them a little sermon as I was going away till 
the evening. By nine o’clock I was driving across country to 
one of the depots of our airmen to give them a service at a quarter 
to ten. Everyone knows now the bravery and efficiency of the 
men who met the raiders first from Folkestone and then from the 
Medway Estuary, but few can know their modesty, simplicity 
and entire absence of side so well as the clergy who have to 
do with them. I cannot express a particle of the sense of privilege 
I felt as I gave them a Whitsuntide message or as I chatted with 
them informally on the following day. 

After this there was a service between decks on one of our 
monitors, the other officers and crews coming from the neigh- 
bourhood. I have never before had a captain of the Royal Navy 
to carry my staff before me, nor indeed had an opportunity of 
taking a service on board ship for which no special preparations 
had been made, seeing the men as they really are, and it is diffi- 
cult adequately to express the sense of privilege one feels in being 
allowed to address an appeal to manhood and fer God to those 
who on the following day are to be out upon the sea once more 
‘ in the midst of many and great dangers.’ 

That afternoon I had nearly an hour’s interview with King 
Albert. I do not think I have ever been quite so expectant with 
respect to an audience, except perhaps when I was first received 
by the Tsar, and as I sat talking with this quiet, restrained, 
kindly-looking Sovereign I was thinking to myself the whole time 
‘This is the man who saved Europe—possibly a great deal more 
than Europe.” No man I have ever met is more free from pose 
or self-consciousness than King Albert, and though of course one 
cannot repeat anything that was said—he spoke most freely—one 
came away with an increased conviction that, whatever the Allies 
have to do for Belgium hereafter, History will assure us that it 
has been well worth doing. 

In some ways I felt this interview was more welcome and 
more worth having for me than any other experience in the 
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Visitation. As I listened with the outward ear and looked with 
the outward eye, I was seeing inwardly that other heroic figure, 
with which the Punch cartoon has made us ‘so familiar, and 
hearing those words which can never fail to appeal or to inspire, 
‘Not my soul.’ King Albert, I feel, has a great soul, and has 
helped and will still help his country to find its soul. All this 
seems but little to write, but as I have always been told on these 
occasions that it is expected that all which is said in an ‘Audience,’ 
unless it is to a public deputation, is to be considered as said to 
the one who is received alone, I am not at liberty either to describe 
his surroundings and abode, though they did not seem to me at 
all unworthy ; for though I suppose the enemy are well posted up 


‘in his whereabouts it is well to accustom oneself not to give any 


information that may be of military value to anyone who will 
use it to our or our Allies’ disadvantage. The same day I was taken 
to the two stone posts which mark the place where King George and 
King Albert had their historic interview, and was promised a 
photograph of it. It was extremely hot at that afternoon, 
and all the soldiers who could be removed from the hospital were 
lying out upon the Plage to get health and cheerfulness from the 
sunlight. The sea was particularly attractive, and the undulating 
sandy country glowed in the sunshine—a most fascinating picture ; 
but everybody said ‘ You do get so tired of sea and sand, and long 
for something green.’ From those sands I saw Nungesser, the 
French aviator who has taken such a very heavy toll of the enemy 
and who had spent the night in the hospital for treatment, 
give a display of his flying powers before returning to his 
base. His flight was extraordinarily swift and direct, reminding 
me of Pegoud, when he first showed us those wonderful swoops 
and turns which needed the whole sky for their display. He left 
a very enthusiastic crowd behind him, although my attendant 
Chaplain murmured ‘ Some of our own men can do every bit as 
well.’ 

In the evening I took the service for nurses and flying men, 
amongst them an old friend I had not seen for some time, and 
later still, at a quarter to nine, at the request of the matron I 
had a talk in the saloon to all the nurses, Presbyterian, R.C., and 
Anglican, and—at their request—spoke to them about the spirit 
of our prisoners of war as I have seen it in the enemy’s country. 
Evidently just the thing they needed to hear in their little back- 
water was this inspiring account of what our fellow-countrymen 
can bear and do and be, notwithstanding all their privations ; for 
they were a most enthusiastic audience, and one of them said 
next day that she had gone up to the fifth floor and never felt 
a single step beneath her feet. Any testimony to the spirit of 
our men never fails in its effect. 
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Though I had to return next day—it is not easy to get a 
permit from our own General Headquarters for any length of 
time—my interesting experiences were not yet over. The matron 
took me to see the church which has been erected at ——-— for 
the Belgian soldiers, and is stored with relics from churches de- 
stroyed by the enemy ; vestments, pulpits, altar paintings, sacred 
vessels, candlesticks, censers, altar rails, statues, portions of 
crucifixes, are arranged round this wonderfully interesting wooden 
building, with labels attached to them stating from what places 
they have been brought. It is most interesting and pathetic to 
see them, and few things can bring home to one as that visit did 
the real horrors of war, for if the church and everything in it 
has been subjected to such destruction, what must now be the ° 
state of the village and the possessions of those who used to worship 
there? 

There are a few of our airmen also at ———, and I visited 
them before leaving. Serbian officers, I believe, always address 
their men as ‘ Heroes,’ and I noticed in more than one place as 
I went along the Belgian trenches the words ‘ A hero rests here.’ 
It does not belong to our British nationality so to address our 
men, or even to speak of them as heroes, but who will question 
that they are? That has always been my feeling since I saw 
them first lying on the ground on their stretchers after Neuve 
Chapelle, but I cannot express how strongly I felt it in talking 
to the few men in hospital at ——-— and hearing how they came 
to be lying there, so seriously wounded. They on their part were 
overcome with a gratitude which they could not even attempt to 
express for all the kindness and attention they were receiving from 
their nurses. The nurses on their part were equally overcome 
with a sense of their privilege in ministering to them, saying as 
they do so constantly ‘ We feel we can’t do enough for them.’ 
It is with the greatest difficulty too that they can be brought to 
speak of what they have done, and I am certain that, however 
heroic their achievements have been, their one feeling is that they 
have only done their duty, and wish they could have done it better. 

I heard this account, for instance, of the work of one of the 
quietest and most retiring of men, who had never attracted the 
slightest attention before, and probably never will again untess 
someone happens to know of it or question him about his decora- 
tion. He had never had a chance of doing anything in particular, 
though he had always wished to, but one day to his great delight 
he saw one of the enemy’s largest machines in the distance, an 
Albatross. Without any hesitation he darted in its direction and 
after tremendous manoeuvring came under its tail, eluding all its 
attempts to shoot him down, and then delivered his Parthian shots 
with the greatest possible success. He watched it fall flaming 
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into the sea below, and then as he prepared to return found his 
own engine begin to fail and in his turn had to come down into 
the sea, his machine turning over as he reached the water. He 
was strapped in, of course, and began head down to tear away at 
his fastenings, but without success, and then, saying to himself 
‘Gently, gently,’ managed to be less hurried, and so was able to 
disengage himself and dive clear. On coming up he found his 
companion just losing strength, but he was able to get to him, 
blow up his belt, tread water and keep him going until finally 
they were picked up. 

I do not know, however, whether this was any more inspiring 
than the account given to me by a youngster who was describing 
his own miserable failure, as he called it, in connexion with a 
triplane, which brought him down so maimed and injured, with 
his left eye hanging far down his cheek, that nobody thought 
there was even the possibility of recovery. One’s whole sympathy 
went out to him as he told his simple story, saying so modestly 
‘I am glad to say I was acquitted of all blame,’ without one single 
thought of what he had done and endured. He can see with both 
eyes, mirabile dictu, and is on the high way to complete recovery. 

Even in departure I was not at the end of inspiriting experi- 
ences, for Prince Alexander sent me home across the North Sea 
in a destroyer. I had hoped that I might be allowed to go in a 
troopship from Boulogne, instead of having to take the usual 
civilian route by Havre and Southampton, but my wildest hopes 
had never risen to returning in a torpedo boat. It was the 
*——— ’ and the good captain soon called me up to the bridge 
and explained the whole of our wonderful barrage on the North 
Sea. One cannot do this of course oneself in the pages of a 
Review ; still less can one speak of the way in which a destroyer 
deals with a submarine, but I can only say that both seemed to 
me very effectual and that there was not the slightest possibility 
of escape for an enemy U-boat from the moment its periscope was 
sighted by one of our patrols. He gave me an interesting account 
of his last scrap. A monitor and the two destroyers escorting and 
attending it were suddenly attacked out of the mist by four of 
the enemy’s vessels. The monitor, slow in its movements, was 
soon put out of action, and the fight then became four to two. 
Two of the enemy were next put out of action also, and the others 
at once took to their heels, if one can use such an expression of 
things at sea. They soon returned, however, accompanied by 
fifteen others, but, as my captain friend said, ‘ We were not 
there.’ ‘How did you know then?’ I said. ‘From the airmen 
who warned us.’ he replied, with a significant smile. 

The wonderful thing as I recall the Yser Front—the part of it 
I have been able to see—is the way in which our efforts, military 
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and naval, in the air and beneath the waves, are co-ordinated, and 
I firmly believe that it is our superior organisation there and in 
other places which has most of all impressed our principal enemy 
in this War. Professor Delmer, writing in The Times, said 
that he heard on all sides just what I myself was told last year 
in Berlin, that they are all impressed by the marvellous way in 
which we have organised ourselves, putting our manhood and 
womanhood at the service of our country and our resources at the 
service of our Allies, adding ‘ We did not think that such a thing 
was possible.’ 

I have often been accused of writing concerning my war-area 
experiences in what my critics have called a spirit of ‘ incurable 
optimism,’ but I am bound to say that feeling increases with me ; 
and as I write these words I think of what a leading Swiss official 
said to me the other day: ‘ All the belligerent Powers are abso- 
lutely tired out and war-weary except yourselves, and most of all 
is this so with your chief enemy, while you British are only just 
beginning to feel that you are really at war, your people entering 
into their first real enthusiasm, and more determined than ever 
to see it through.’ This certainly has been my own feeling from 
first to last of one of the most important experiences I have yet 
had since the War began in my visit to the Yser Front. 


HERBERT Bury (Bishop). 
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EDUCATION 1N COPENHAGEN 


A COMMON-SENSE SYSTEM 


In Denmark education is compulsory in fact as well as in theory. 
There the Powers-that-Be are not content with decreeing that 
every child who can be taught shall be taught: they see to it 
that he—or she—is taught; and that, so far as in him lies, he 
learns. 

I asked the School Director in Copenhagen, one day, what 
percentage of the children there succeed in evading the Education 
Law. He looked at me in surprise: it had never occurred to 
him, seemingly, that children could be so perverse as even to try 
to evade this Law. 

‘With one exception every child in this city, who is phy- 
sically and mentally in a state to be educated, is being educated,’ 
he replied. ‘ With one exception every such child, who is not 
being taught at home, is this morning at school.’ 

That there should be even one exception—the daughter of a 
very wily strolling player—was to him, as I learnt later, a source 
of real distress. 

That was years ago, and since then I have been in Denmark 
again and again ; and, although every time I go I seek diligently, 
I have never yet found a boy or girl, who ought to have been at 
school, in the streets of Copenhagen during school hours. No 
mother ever dreams there of keeping her child at home to do her 
shopping for her, or to ‘ mind’ the baby ; for she knows that, if she 
did, dire punishment would speedily overtake her: she would in 
turn be warned, threatened, fined ; and if then she did not change 
her ways, she would be imprisoned. She knows, too, that her own 
friends and neighbours would all be against her in this matter; 
that they would denounce her, from the very housetops, as a 
bad mother, one who was willing to sacrifice the welfare of her 
children to her own convenience. For in Copenhagen public 
opinion among all classes is strongly on the side of the Authorities 
when the enforcing of the Education Act is in question. There 
the very man-in-the-street is alive to the fact that to spend money 
on schools, and then allow children to absent themselves from 
school, is wickedly wasteful as well as shortsighted and unwise. 
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The Copenhageners are by nature sound economists. They 
are quite willing that their town should spend money freely, 
providing it obtains a good return for every penny it spends. 
Work worth doing at all is worth doing well, they hold, let the 
cost be what it may. And, staunch Democrats though they be, 
they have made up their minds that, if a really good return is 
to be obtained for money spent, if work is to be really well done, 
the responsibility for the spending of the money, the doing of 
the work, must rest on one man, not ona Council. For, according 
to them, as a Danish official once explained to me, into the heart 
of one man there may be instilled a wholesome fear of punishment, 
but never into the hearts of a Council; for, although one man 
may actually be hanged if things go wrong, no town would ever 
venture to hang a whole Council. 

The man whom Copenhagen has there all ready to hang— 
metaphorically, of course—should it ever find that its children 
are not being properly educated, is its Skolraad, or School 
Director. On this School Director rests the full responsibility 
for the right spending of every penny the town spends on edu- 
cation, on secondary education as well as on primary; the full 
responsibility for the right working of its whole educational 
system. He is a paid official who is appointed by the Municipal 
Council, on the recommendation of the Magistrat, i.e. the 
Council’s paid Executive. His appointment must be confirmed 
by the King before he can be installed in office ; but, when once 
he is in office, it is a case of ‘ J’y suis, j’y reste,’ if he chooses, so 
long as he can do his work well. For, as he cannot be dismissed 
without the King’s consent, changes, whether in the Municipal 
Council or the Government, leave his position untouched. 

The School Director is responsible for all that he does or 
leaves undone to the Skoldirektion, which consists of three 
members, the Ist Section Borgmester, representing the town ; the 
Ober-President, representing the State; and the Stiftsprobst, or 
Dean, representing the Church. He must moreover render an 
account of his expenditure to the Magistrat, and through them to 
the Municipal Council, which provides him with the money he 
spends. He must also consult the wishes of the Minister of 
Education in deciding what subjects shall be taught in the schools. 
Attached to every school there is a Managers’ Committee, the 
members of which are appointed by the Municipal Council to 
watch over the working of the school, and report if it does not 
gosmoothly. So far as the actual working is concerned, however, 
the Director has practically a free hand. 

He organises and reorganises the schools, he directs and con- 
trols them. The head-master, or head-mistress, of every school 
is responsible to him personally for the whole school; while all 
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the teachers in every school are, through the head-master or 
head-mistress, responsible to him each for his or her own class. 
He appoints all the teachers and watches over them, acting as 
their friendly adviser as well as their official chief. If they prove 
efficient, it is his business to help them and promote them; if 
they do not, to dismiss them; for under the Copenhagen system 
there is no place for the inefficient. 

The School Director whom I knew best was Dr. Bauditz, a 
man of great ability and wide sympathies, a poet as well as an 
expert in matters educational. He was in close touch with the 
head-master or head-mistress of every school; in touch, too, so 
far as possible, with every teacher and every child taught. He 
was always on the alert to detect unusual intelligence in any child, 
or marked deficiency ; and to secure that the best that could be 
done should be done in the one case as in the other. The clever 
and the stupid alike must all go to school, the law decrees, unless, 
indeed, their parents can prove that they are having them taught 
properly at home. At school, however, they must not all be 
clubbed together, Doctor Bauditz always insisted. On the con- 
trary they must be sifted and sorted with infinite care, and must 
be ranged according to ability, so that each one of them may be 
taught in the very way in which he—or she—can best learn. 
Unless this be done, both the clever and the stupid suffer, he 
maintained ; neither learn so much as they might learn, because 
neither are taught as they ought to be taught; and the result is 
tempers are ruffled, nerves are set a-jar, and there is friction all 
round. 

This sifting and sorting of school children to insure the best 
that can be done being done for each one of them, is the distin- 
guishing feature of the Copenhagen educational system. The 
principle, indeed, upon which this system is founded is that every 
child must be given a fair chance of developing every talent he 
has, no matter how few be his talents, or how many, no matter 
whether they lie in his head, his fingers, or even his toes. And 
the whole organisation of the town’s schools, the Communal 
Schools, as they are named, is devised for the express purpose 


of securing for every child this chance. If there are mute, 


inglorious Miltons in Copenhagen to-day, the fault lies assuredly 
with themselves; for never was there a town where so much 
trouble was taken to guard against genius being left to blush 
unseen. In every school carefully thought-out arrangements are 
in force for lending a helping hand to the specially gifted; for 
lending a helping hand, too, to those who start life handicapped, 
because nature has dealt with them stingily. For among Copen- 
hageners the feeling is strong that, for the honour of the nation, 
there must be no folding away of talents in napkins; and that, 
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for the sake of the ratepayer’s pocket, as well as humanity’s 
sake, even the half-witted must, so far as possible, be put in the 
way of earning their own daily bread, while making the best of 
their lives. 

In every district in Copenhagen there is a communal school ; 
while in several districts there were, until quite recently, two such 
schools, a Friskole and a Betalingsskole, both built, fitted up and 
organised by the town, at the town’s expense. The two were 
worked on precisely the same lines ; the same subjects were taught 
in the one as in the other, and by teachers of the same standing. 
Practically, the only difference between the two was that they 
who went to the Friskole paid no fees and were provided with 
books gratis ; whereas they who went to the Betalingsskole must 
pay four Kroner (4s. 54d.) a term, and must buy for themselves 
the books they required. 

This arrangement was abolished two years ago, owing in a 
measure at least to the necessity of cutting down expenses. It is 
still of interest, however, because it was characteristic of the way 
in which educational affairs have always been managed in Copen- 
hagen. There, as a matter of policy, not only is deference shown 
to the wishes of the parents of the school children, whenever this 
can be done without detriment to the children, but care is taken to 
guard against their susceptibilities being ruffled. In every large 
town there are careful parents who are very loath to send their 
children to a communal school, because there they must of course 
associate with waifs and strays, with social derelicts of all sorts, 
in fact. These parents cannot, as a rule, afford to pay very much 
in the way of school fees ; but they can afford to pay a little; and 
they do very gladly pay this little, when by so doing they can 
keep their children ‘select.’ It was for the benefit of such 
parents as these that Copenhagen maintained its Betalingsskoler. 
The 14,438 children who, when I was last in Denmark, were 
attending these schools, were not one whit better taught or cared 
for than the some 40,000 more who were going to the Friskoler. 
The one advantage, indeed, they had over those going to the 
Friskoler was that they had schoolfellows of a rather better class. 
And for this advantage their parents were heartily grateful, even - 
though it did cost them twelve Kroner a year. 

In the Friskoler, and all the communal schools are now free, 
there are three series of classes, and three distinct standards of 
teaching. There are the ordinary classes for children of average 
intelligence; the Hjelpe classes for children who, through 
nervousness, mental slowness, or some other defect, are a little 
below the average in intelligence, and must therefore be taught 
with special care, if they are to learn easily; and the Verne 
classes for those who are so far below the average that they must 
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be taught by special methods, if they are to learn at all. In the 


ordinary classes the average number of pupils is twenty-nine ; 
while in the Hjelpe and Verne classes, it ranges from ten to 
twenty ; and three hours’ teaching in these classes, owing to the 
great strain it entails, is reckoned to the teachers as equal to 
four hours’ teaching in the ordinary classes. 

Then, attached to several of the communal schools are free 
Middle Schools, where the education provided is of a higher order 
than that provided in the communal schools; and to these chil- 
dren who give proof of marked ability are sent. There are also 
State-supported Schools for those who are too sorely afflicted— 
the deaf and dumb, the blind, etc.—to be taught in the com- 
munal schools ; and to these they must go, whether their parents 
wish it or not, unless suitable education can be provided for them 
at home ; for in Denmark no parent is allowed to let his afflicted 
child grow up untaught. Thus, in Copenhagen, the children 
whom the town educates are divided according to ability into five 
distinct sections; and for each section there is a different stan- 
dard of teaching, and, practically, a different method, so that 
the children in each section may be taught according to the very 
method by which they are best able to learn. 

Almost everywhere in England outside London and a few 
large towns, it must be noted, the children in four out of these 
five sections are clubbed together, and are taught according to one 
and the same method. 

Every child in Copenhagen, who is not being taught at home, 
must go to school as soon as he is seven years old. He may go, 
- indeed, when he is six, if his parents choose to send him; and 
he must continue going until he has completed his fourteenth 
year ; or until he has completed his fifteenth year, if he has been 
admitted to a middle school. He is placed at first in the lowest 
of the ordinary classes; and, if he is of average ability, he is 
expected to work his way gradually up to the highest. A sharp 
watch is kept on him, however ; and if, as time passes, he seems 
dull or depressed, or is making no progress, he is transferred to 
a Hjelpe class, unless indeed his deficiency be very marked, in 
which case he is put at once into a Verne class. In a Hjalpe 
class, as it is much smaller than an ordinary class, he receives 
more individual attention than could be given to him in an 
ordinary class; and his lessons, which are all viva voce, are 
shorter, fewer and easier. There what the teachers aim at is 
training the children to be alert, to use their eyes, to observe 
carefully, compare, and take an interest in what is going on 
around them ; to use their fingers, too, and through their fingers 
gain some idea of form. The work is arranged with a view to 
fitting them to learn by stimulating their brains and inspiring 
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them with the wish to learn. Meanwhile they are being brought 
up carefully in all good ways: it is impressed upon them that 
they must be truthful, obedient, orderly, and courteous. Infinite 
trouble is taken to put a stop to anything in the way of brooding, 
or sulking, and to keep them all cheerful. 

A child who is placed in a Hjezlpe class does not necessarily 
stay there long. At the end of two or three terms, he may be, 
and often is, quite up to the average in mental alertness, and can 
therefore take his place in an ordinary class; or he may show 
no signs of improvement and have to be put into a Verne class. 
Still many children pass the whole time they are at school in 
Hjzlpe classes; and, even if they do, they are fairly well edu- 
cated when they leave. They can read, write, do simple arith- 
metic; and they know something of the geography and history 
of their own land and the lands around them. 

I once saw a boy in a Hjelpe class cut out a map of Denmark 
with quite amazing accuracy ; and I heard another answer correctly 
several questions concerning Norway. In this class all the 
children had learnt evidently how to demean themselves ; they had 
learnt how to live, and had been made to realise the necessity 
- of letting live. Somewhat stupid though they might be, they 
had had their corners knocked off; they could go about among 
their fellows in peace and comfort, and fight their own battles. 
They all seemed able to use their fingers deftly, in spite of their 
brains working slowly. They would, therefore, be able to be 
apprenticed later, and thus put in the way of earning their own 
livelihood, of becoming even skilled artisans, perhaps. It is not 
probable that they would ever rise in the world ; but they were at 
any rate fairly secure against going downwards, against developing, 
as so many English boys of their type develop, into unemployed 
who are unemployable. And this is a matter of national 
importance, seeing that there are some 6000 children in the 
Hjzlpe classes. 

In the Verne classes the teaching is on much the same lines 
as in the Hjzlpe classes; it is even simpler, however, than in 
the Hjzlpe classes, being through the eyes whenever possible 
rather than the ears. Pictures take the place of books ; arithmetic 
is discarded in favour of counting ; and even reading and writing 
are taught in many cases only experimentally. The children who 
spend all their school days in the Verne classes do not learn very 
much ; but they do learn something, not only how to behave them- 
selves, but something besides. For they are taught everything 
they are capable of learning ; and every child able to go to school 
is capable of learning something, of learning how to do something 
with his fingers; while almost every such child is capable of 
learning how to do something with his brains, providing his 
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teacher be skilful and patient. And in Copenhagen the Verne 
class teachers are very skilful and very patient. They cannot 
work miracles, of course, they cannot give brains to those who 
have none ; but they can and do teach those who have only a little 
glimmering of brain how to make the most of it ; and how to use 
their fingers with but little help even from this glimmering. It 
is weary, weary work for them, of course ; but it is work that is well 
worth doing, for the sake of the ratepayers as well as the children. 
For in the Verne classes many a child who, if left uncared for, 
would be a burden on the rates ail his life, is put in the way of 
earning his own daily bread, as a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water if as nothing better. Many a boy, too, who, if left uncared 
for, might develop into a morose, criminal lunatic, a source of 
misery and danger to himself and all around him, becomes a 
harmless member of society, thanks to the training he receives 
in these classes. It is a noteworthy fact that, when a child is 
transferred from an ordinary class to a Hjzlpe, or a Verne class, 
he almost invariably becomes at once much more cheerful and 
more friendly, better tempered. 

Under the Copenhagen educational system, the exceptionally 
clever are watched over with even greater care than the exception- 
ally stupid. No matter how clever they be, however, they remain 
in the ordinary classes until they are eleven years old, and go 
through the regular course of elementary training. For the school 
Authorities have a wholesome mistrust of everything that might 
tend to foster the infant prodigy type. When they are eleven, 
however, they have their chance of proving their mettle. For 
once a year the head-master—or head-mistress—of every school 
examines carefully all the children of that age in the school ; and, 
after taking counsel with their class teachers, picks out from among 
them such as seem to be of marked ability, and therefore able to 
profit by an education of a higher standard than that given in the 
communal schools. He may find a dozen, or he may find none at 
all; such as he does find, however, he passes on to the School 
Director as candidates for admission to a Middle School. The 
School Director not only submits these candidates to regular 
examiners ; but he himself tests in various ways their intelligence, 
their health and strength of body, as well as of mind, and inquires 
into their circumstances. As there are only 2000 places in all 
the ‘ Middle Schools’ together, it is only the élite of those sent 
to him who can be admitted ; and they, it must be remembered, 
are the élite of the children in every school in the town. 

Those who are admitted have certainly every chance given 
to them of making their way in the world. There is no position, 
indeed, to which they may not aspire, providing, of course, that 
no mistake has been made with regard to their ability, and that 
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they have character as well as talents. For the education they 
receive at the Middle Schools is extremely good all round, for 
boys and girls alike ; and should they profit by it to the full, they 
may go, if they choose, when their course there is over, to the 
Gymnasium, where the town pays all their expenses. If at the 
Gymnasium they turn their time to good account, and show no 
sign of intellectual or moral backsliding, they may go, when they 
leave, to the University, where their expenses are defrayed by 
the State, excepting in so far as they are defrayed out of private 
legacies. Thus, practically the poorest little beggar lad in Copen- 
hagen may, if he be clever enough, obtain as good an education 
as any millionaire’s son; and may start life, so far as ability to 
work is concerned, on terms of equality with him. 

It is, of course, only the very clever among the children 
admitted to the Middle Schools who ever make their way to the 
University, or even to the Gymnasium. Most of them, when their 
five years there are over, start life at once as bread-winners ; while 
some few, who fail to profit by the teaching there, are sent back 
to the Communal Schools at the end, perhaps, of one year. A 
fair percentage of them, however, even when bread-winners, go 
to evening classes, not only for technical training, but for higher 
education generally; and many attend University Extension 
Lectures regularly for years after they leave school. 

The fact of special arrangements being made under the Copen- 
hagen system for the markedly stupid child, on the one hand, and 
the markedly clever, on the other, is almost as great an advantage 
to the average child as to the stupid and the clever. It is even 
more for his benefit, indeed, than for theirs, that these arrange- 
ments are made ; for it would be impossible to secure for him, and 
he, of course, represents the many, the precise teaching he needs, 
if, in his class, there were children very superior to him in intelli- 
gence, or very inferior. The great majority of the boys and girls 
who go to the Copenhagen schools, as to other schools, are of 
course of average ability, neither stupid nor yet clever ; and they 
have nothing whatever to do with Hjelpe or Verne classes, or 
with Middle Schools. They remain the whole time they are at 
school in the ordinary classes, where the teaching is just what 
they require, being carefully adapted to the average intelligence. 
The teachers—they have only 29 pupils each to deal with. *t must 
be noted—are not tempted to soar above their heads as they might 
be, were there a few very clever children among them; nor are 
they tempted to make the lessons too easy, as they would be, were 
there among them some who were very dull. The result is, all 
the children are able to learn and do learn. 

A very intelligent English teacher, who has some sixty pupils 
in her class, once told me that, let her strive as she would, she 
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could not teach them all; for, if she adapted her lessons to the 
better among them, the worse learnt nothing; and if to the 
worse, the better learnt nothing, and had their tempers ruffled to 
boot. I have visited schools—not in London, it is true—where in 
some classes a good half of the children were not learning at all, 
where a good half never even tried to answer a question, but just 
sat there twirling their thumbs with a bored air, leaving the 
answering to be done by the clever. I have even been in schools 
where whole classes were demoralised, because, sitting side by side 
with normal children, were two or three who were feeble-minded ; 
in schools, too, where a whole class was periodically thrown into a 
state of consternation because, among the pupils, was a poor little 
epileptic. In the Copenhagen schools, however, nothing of the 
sort goes on. There, when I asked questions, every child in the 
class seemed eager to answer; and the answers I received were 
almost invariably intelligent, although of course not always 
correct. Yet primary education in Copenhagen cost, last year, 
only 13s. 4d. per head of the inhabitants ; whereas in London, in 
1914-15, it cost 11. 3s. 62d. And the salary of the average teacher 
is not much lower in Copenhagen than in London, if due allow- 
ance be made for the difference between the standard and the 
cost of living there and here. Men and women alike begin there 
with 771. 15s. a year, and rise gradually, the men to 200I., the 
women to 1441. 9s. It is in the school buildings, not in the 
teaching, that economies are effected in Copenhagen. There one 
school is often made to do the work of tw6 schools, as one set of 
children go there in the morning and another set in the afternoon. 
To this arrangement there are, it seems to me, many objections. 
I cannot but think that most children learn more easily in the 
morning than in the afternoon. Still, several Copenhagen 
teachers assured me that it was not so with Danish children ; and 
I certainly found those in the afternoon classes just as alert as 
those in the morning. 

The education given in the ordinary classes is elementary, of 
course ; still it is very thorough. The subjects taught are limited 
in number, but every child must gain a firm grasp of each one of 
these subjects : he is not allowed to content himself with a mere 
smattering. When the time comes for him to leave school, he is 
a past master in reading, writing, and arithmetic; he is well 
grounded in the geography, history, and literature of his own 
country, and he knows enough of science to understand the whys 
and wherefores of nature’s simpler phenomena. His eyes have 
been carefully trained, and so have his fingers; and he has been 
inspired, so far as in him lies, with a love of learning, a real desire 
to understand what he seesand hears. And this in itself is a good 
education , the foundation, indeed, of the best of all educations. 
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Girls and boys fare equally well in the Copenhagen schools. 
Co-education is in force indeed in several of the schools; and in 
all of them the girls, until the time comes for them to specialise 
in housewifery, are taught the same subjects as the boys, except- 
ing that for them needlework takes the place of other handicrafts. 
Housewifery plays a great réle in the education of Danish girls; 
for every Danish girl, no matter what her rank, must be a good 
housewife, as otherwise she is held to be a failure. And woe 
betide the School Director were Copenhagen ever to wake up and 
find that the girls for whose education he is responsible were not 
being turned into good housewives! Of that, however, there is 
no danger ; for careful arrangements are in force for securing that 
every one of these girls goes, for two full years at least, to a House- 
wifery School, where she is not only taught by experts how to 
cook, clean and wash, but is actually made to cook, clean and 
wash, under expert surveillance; is made, too, to eat what she 
cooks, listening the while to expert and amateur criticism. 

One of the best of the housewifery schools in Copenhagen is 
attached to the Sundholm Communal School. There part of the 
building 1s arranged as little kitchens, sculleries and wash-houses, 
so that all sorts of housework can be carried on under the same 
conditions as in a working-class home. There are twenty-four 
girls in a class, and they form four families. Each family has its 
own kitchen ; and each of its six members, turn and turn about, 
blackleads the grate, makes the fire, cleans the hearth, sweeps up, 
dusts, trims the lamp, prepares a meal; lays the table, takes her 
place at the table with the rest of the family for the meal. Later 
she washes up, and sets things straight generally. Another day 
she steeps clothes, washes them, watches over them while they 
dry, and irons them. She does everything, in fact, that she will 
have to do later, when she has a house of her own, if her house is 
to be clean and tidy, and her husband and children are to be well 
fed and well cared for. And she does it under the lynx eyes of 
trained experts in housewifery, who make it their business to see 
that it is done according to the best and quickest methods. In 
cooking, as in everything else, strict economy is insisted on. If 
the meals prepared are good, and good they are, that I can certify, 
it is not because the ingredients used are costly, but because the 
flavouring and cooking are carefully done. The girls are regularly 
taught how to market. The teacher impresses on them that 
certain things are profitable to buy and certain things are wasteful ; 
and explains to them why it is thus. Every dish they make is 
wholesome, appetising, and well within the means of the average 
working man. This is a point to which great importance is 
attached. 

The Copenhageners are keenly alive to the fact that it is sheer 
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waste to spend money on trying to train children’s heads unless~* 
their bodies are also being trained. On their school programme 
running, jumping and swimming figure just as prominently as 
reading, writing and arithmetic. In winter girls and boys alike 
must spend six hours a week in the school gymnasium; and in 
summer, six hours in the town’s great swimming baths. This is 
compulsory : even the most nervous of mothers cannot prevent 
her little girls being taught how to climb and swim. Both at 
the gymnasium and the baths the town provides shoes and gowns 
for such of the children as have none. Workaday dress and 
also dinners are provided by a private society—it is subsi- 
dised by the town—for children whose parents are too poor to 
clothe and feed them properly. This society helps all the child- 
ren whom the teachers report as being lacking in clothes or 
underfed. It mounts guard over their parents, however, and 
takes good care that such of them as can afford to pay for the 
food and clothes given, do pay. In Denmark, it is a crime for 
a father who has money, or who might have money if he chose 
to work, to stint his children in necessaries. The town’s 
doctors, too, keep a sharp watch on parents and children alike; 
for it is part of their regular duty to see that the town’s future 
citizens are not being robbed of their chance of developing into 
strong, healthy men and women, able to fight their own battles 
and make their own way in the world. And so far as an outsider 
can judge, they do their duty thoroughly. I never saw a more 
sturdy, well-conditioned set of youngsters than the children at 
the Copenhagen Communal School. 

It is not due entirely to the Town Authorities, however, I must 
confess, that these youngsters are quite so fit as they are: a 
private association has done much toward bettering their condition 
by devising, and working for their benefit, a most interesting 
co-operative holiday arrangement. 

Every year some thousands of the Copenhagen school children 
spend their summer holidays in the country, as the guests of 
peasant farmers, dairymen, or even agricultural labourers. They 
live and fare in all ways as the children of their hosts, giving a 
helping hand whenever one is needed, picking fruit, tending 
sheep, or working in the fields. And hugely do they enjoy it, 
even though they may have to rough it sometimes, to sleep on 
straw, eat black bread, and rest content with milk, butter, cheese, 
and eggs instead of beef and mutton. Country life is for many of 
them a revelation; they are never quite the same after rolling 
in the grass, day by day, for weeks together, listening to birds 
singing, cows lowing, after climbing trees and plucking wild 
flowers at will. When the holidays are over, and they all come 
trooping back to town, not only are their bodies stronger for 
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their sojourn in the country, but their eyes are brighter and their 
minds are more alert; their little heads, indeed, are as a rule 
teeming with new ideas. 

Then, when winter comes round, every peasant who has had 
a town child in his house for the summer holidays, sends to the 
parents of this child in Copenhagen his own child for the Christ- 
mas holidays. This country child is treated in all respects as a 
member of the town family, and is initiated into the mysteries 
of town life, just as, in the previous summer, the town child 
had been initiated into the mysteries of country life. He is 
shown the sights of Copenhagen: he visits the museums, the 
picture galleries; he goes in a boat, and is perhaps taken to a 
cinema. The result is his corners are rounded, his manners are 
polished, and he too returns home with new ideas in his head. 

This co-operative holiday arrangement, which works most 
smoothly and costs practically nothing beyond the taking of 
trouble, is a benefit all round, a benefit not only to the children, 
who in turn play the host and the guest, but to all their kith and 
kin. For it brings townsfolk and country folk together, gives 
them the chance of being of service to one another, and thus lays 
the foundation of many friendships, much good will, to the great 
advantage of both. It does more; it often inspires townsfolk 
with a love of the country, a matter of no small importance in 
this our day, when flitting into towns is all the fashion, to the 
great detriment of the national physique. 

Co-operative holidays are but one of the many successful 
experiments that have been tried in Denmark since the great 
social education movement was started there, some thirty years 
ago. The primary object of this movement, which was organised, 
and is still worked by students of the Copenhagen University, 
with the cordial help of the professors, is to draw together the 
diverse sections of the community, to weave bonds of friendly 
’ sympathy between them, and to spread the light among even the 
lowest section. 

Students hold night schools in the Copenhagen Communal 
day schools, and give lessons there gratis to all the working men 
and women who choose to go. There are more than a hundred 
names on the student-teachers’ list ; and more than two thousand 
on the list of the taught. Then, on Sunday nights, there are 
free popular lectures by students and professors, to which the 
working classes flock in thousands; free concerts, too, and other 
entertainments. Some students take parties of working men to 
visit museums ; others go with them on picnic to places of historic 
interest ; others, again, go down into the country and lecture 
to the peasants. There is hardly a village now where a lecture is 
not given every week, and the day when it is given is the red- 
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letter day of the week. The students always live with the 
peasants, sleeping in their cottages, while on these lecturing tours ; 
and they go about among them as good comrades, teaching them 
even more, as often as not, by talking to them individually, than 
by lecturing. And they are there to teach, it must be remem- 
bered ; to teach because there is among them a strong feeling that 
what they themselves have been taught, they in their turn must 
teach, that the culture they have received, they must spread 
through the whole community. 

The Danes boast that in their country eae is no ‘ unen- 
lightened class ’ ; and they do so with good reason. I have never 
yet met a Danish working man who could not read and write ; 
who did not read regularly newspapers at any rate ; or who could 
not tell me what the Folketing was doing. There may be Danes 
who know nothing of their own folklore, or who have never heard 
of Paris or of London ; but if there be, they are well hidden out 
of sight ; for, although I have sought for them not only in towns 
but in country districts, and very diligently, I have failed to find 
them. And I have found there a servant maid who quoted 
Shakespeare upon appropriate occasions, a coachman whose most 
valued possession was a Milton, and an old-age pensioner who 
knew more about Cromwell than I did. 

EpDITH SELLERS. 
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For behold the darkness shall cover the earth and gross darkness the 
people. 












THERE is something peculiarly gross about the heavy darkness 
which on moonless nights smothers the low-lying land of Flanders 
in its heavy pall. The dank moisture of the ground seems to 
rise as the darkness descends, to mingle and unite with it, so that 
sight and feeling are muffled, deadened. Limbs grow numb and 
brains begin to feel like wet blotting-paper, incapable of further 
absorption. There is perhaps nothing that deadens the soul so 
much as damp; the clinging, creeping chill that turns one’s 
thoughts to worms and other crawling things, and makes a horror 
of night’s blackness. 

Yet none of these things can conquer sleep ; the sleep of utter 
exhaustion. Sometimes there is little firing at night, and even 
when the cloak of darkness is rent violently, jaggedly asunder, 
by bursting shells, men still sleep quietly in the trenches as they 
would sleep at home. Many even dream happily, it would seem 
from the expression on their faces and the occasional broken 
words they mutter in their sleep. 

Young Drummond, a youth with a fair-complexioned, 
cherubic face, one cheek bandaged up where a splinter of shrapnel 
had struck him, looked like a baby whom a wicked fairy had 
snatched from his cot and dropped into some seething witches’ 
cauldron. An occasional shell did not disturb him or the others. 
Moments there are during the terrific shell-fire of the daylight 
hours when men cry out for silence as the one need of their souls ; 
but in the long run, by God’s mercy, they grow used to it ; those 
who do not go mad. 

Guiseborough and Baby Charlton were in a dug-out, whose 
atmosphere Baby had pithily described as chilly closeness; 
however, from the size and thickness of the slice of plum ‘cake 
which he was contentedly munching, it had not apparently 
impaired his appetite. 
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Guiseborough was making cocoa. 
‘I wish you’d hurry up with that cocoa,’ Baby remarked, 


between two large mouthfuls of cake. ‘If it doesn’t boil in two 


seconds I shall have finished my cake, and food and drink, to 
nourish you properly, should be taken together.’ 

‘Then stop eating,’ Guiseborough retorted. ‘It’s a jolly 
sight easier to leave things undone than to do them.’ 

‘In the matter of cake-eating, when your last meal was at 
some forgotten hour and sketchy at that, I doubt it,’ Baby 
answered, looking lovingly at the reduced slice of cake in his hand. 

‘ Weil then, you come and make the cocoa boil—it takes some 
making—and I’ll finish the cake,’ Guiseborough suggested. 

‘Thanks awfully, but do you know—it may be a vice of course 
—but I’ve always felt that way—I have a prejudice about always 
finishing what I have begun.’ And suiting the action to the 
word, in two massive mouthfuls, he swallowed the remainder 
of the cake. 

At that moment the cocoa boiled. 

‘Just my luck,’ young Charlton sighed. 

‘Just your greed,’ Guiseborough retorted. 

‘Well, it’s much the same thing. If you’re lucky things 
tumble into your lap; if you’re greedy you grab them.’ 

‘Grab!’ Guiseborough repeated reflectively. ‘I say, Baby, 
do you remember that afternoon, the end of July, at Grimberg 
when von Rothenstein began talking about Grab? Baroness von 
Steinberg had somehow started him on States and Treaties and 
the Lord knows what.’ 

‘ No—what did he say? The Germans seem to have mastered 
the science pretty thoroughly.’ 

‘ That’s just it,’ Guiseborough answered. ‘ Von Rothenstein 
maintained that to grab was a man’s duty; that in the power 
to grab successfully lay the motive force of the world: that 
without it we should stagnate.’ 

‘ Well, we’ve moved a bit since then,’ Baby answered, ‘ and 
they’ve grabbed a bit; but I hope it will be our turn soon.’ 

‘Yes: to get back what they’ve grabbed and stop their 
grabbing for the f :ture; but anyhow we didn’t come out to grab 
as they did. I’m damned if I can see anything we can ever get 
out of all this.’ 

‘No, Baby remarked reflectively, ‘ but we’re out not to get 
what we should have got if we hadn’t come in and prevented 
them giving it to us.’ 

Guiseborough leaned towards him. ‘Say that again,’ he 
murmured entreatingly : ‘all of it.’ But Baby shook his head. 

‘I don’t think I could,’ he said frankly ; ‘ it’s a bit involved, 
but it’s what I mean.’ 
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“Well, you’re about right,’ Guiseborough remarked, thought- 
fully. ‘If we hadn’t come in Germany would have carried 
through her plan all right; got to Paris, and back again to the 
Galician frontier ready for the Russians. Then, that little job 
settled up, she’d have been free to go for us next time she wanted 
Colonies or any other little thing.’ 

‘It’s queer von Rothenstein should have said that about 
grabbing, and queerer still that we should all have been stopping 
in his house within a week or two of all this. I wonder if he 
had any idea of it then?’ 

* Not of our coming in, anyhow,’ Guiseborough said decidedly. 
‘ After the rest of you went off to play tennis that day, he went 
on talking to Baroness von Steinberg and to me—but I didn’t 
count—he doubled me up all the time. I chucked it, and went 
into the billiard room, but I heard him say that England’s policy 
had always been to embroil other nations, so that they might 
weaken each other while she went on growing stronger and 
stronger. He quoted the Bosnia~Herzegovina business, and said 
that after egging Russia on to fight, directly Germany nipped 
in and declared her intention of backing Austria through 
thick and thin, ‘‘la perfide Albion’’ backed out, as she always 
had and always would do, he said. I was just going to 
chip in again, not that I knew anything about it, but just 
to give him the polite lie, somehow, when Hallam, whom we 
had none of us noticed, turning over newspapers in a corner, 
suddenly stepped out into the verandah and put him right 
properly. He was at the War Office at the time of the Bosnia- 
Herzegovina crisis, and had the whole thing at his fingers’ ends.’ 

‘How did von Rothenstein take it?’ 

‘Oh, he bowed to his superior knowledge, of course. He was 
always courteous, you know; but when Hallam left them he 
said to the Baroness that, though he was a clever fellow, he did 
not understand his countrymen—that none of our soldiers did ; 
for England would never fight : she would never be ready.’ 

‘ No more she was, bless her ; but she’s fighting all the same.’ 

‘Yes: but if she had been ready there wouldn’t have been a 
German left in France by now. Von Rothenstein said we could 
never look ahead, and he was right.’ 

‘Yes; damn him! I wonder what has become of his wife? ’ 

‘ Poor woman : she must be having a pretty bad time anyway. 
I suppose Karl’s fighting somewhere.’ 

‘ By Jove, yes; I suppose he is. I wonder what regiment he 
isin. One that’s fighting the Russians, I hope. He was a good 
chap—might have been an Englishman.’ 

‘Yes: he must feel a bit queer with his mother English, 
and having been to Oxford and made such heaps of English 
friends ; more English than German for the matter of that. One 
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can’t think of him, somehow, mixed up in the things those other 
brutes have done.’ 

‘There’s a lot of difference between their regiments,’ Baby 
answered. ‘Some of them seem decent enough.’ 

‘Damned few,’ Guiseborough answered grimly, as he 
swallowed the last drop of cocoa remaining in his cup. ‘I’m 
going to sleep,’ and flinging himself down, in a couple of minutes 
he was slumbering peacefully. 

Young Charlton, however, sat on beside the table, his thoughts 
back at Griinberg. The damp, narrow trenches and the low, 
cramped dug-out no longer held him. He was out on a smooth 
polo-ground, galloping for all he was worth to ride an Austrian 
officer off the ball. How well he remembered that desperate 
gallop; he had just managed it, and then Guiseborough had got 
hold of the ball and they had scored their goal and ended the 
contest for that day. How good the iced ‘Boule’ with peaches 
in it had been when they had gone into the tent and Frau von 
Rothenstein had made them fill a wineglass for her, to drink 
to the success of her countrymen she had said. How lovely 
she had looked in her white gown and big picture hat—and 
how young! More like Karl’s sister than his mother. She 
was a dear woman, making everyone so welcome and at home. 
Grinberg was just like some big English country house; run on 
the same lines, and meals much the same times, except 
that luncheon was half an hour earlier. The food was a 
jolly sight better than most English country-house food, though, 
and that Boule— ‘ Success to England!’ she had drunk in it that 
day. Poor soul! The countrymen whose health she had drunk 
were her enemies now. Did she feel them that? he wondered. 
Surely not. It was impossible to think of her as an alien enemy ; 
and Karl—the best of comrades, a true sportsman, through and 
through ; yet fighting on the other side. ‘ I hope to God he’s on 
the Russian Front,’ Baby said aloud, and then giving himself 
a shake, as if to rid himself of obsessing thoughts, much as a 
dog shakes the water out of his coat after a plunge in the river, 
he, too, flung himself down upon the rug and forgot everything 
and everyone in dreamless sleep. 


XX 


We must take hea as they come and keep our eyes on the ball. 
Rupyarp Krrrine, The Maltese Cat. 


The G.O.C. of the 100th Division had come over to General 
Hallam’s quarters and was having a long Pow-Wow with him in 
an inner room of the farmhouse where he had set up his head- 
quarters, while Captain Harvey, whom General Hallam had 


brought out with him as A.D.C., waited in what had been a 
2n2 
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pantry, but which now did duty as an office, and wrote letters. 
Henry John had become considerably broadened in the shoulders 
and bronzed in the complexion, but his countenance was as im- 
perturbable as ever. ‘ Harvey makes a first-rate A.D.C.,’ General 
Haliam had written home to his mother.. ‘ He always has every- 
thing ready, is never in a hurry and his temperature is invariably 
normal.’ On this particular evening there was a good deal of 
correspondence to get through, and quietly, steadily, he wrote on, 
adding letter after letter to the pile placed ready for the Field 
Postman, and docketing and putting aside, or in some cases 
tearing up, those already dealt with. 

Suddenly, at a slight sound outside, he looked up, and as he 
did so an Orderly entered the room. 

‘A French officer, sir, has just come over from the French 
lines with a message from General Blanc.’ 

‘ Bring him in,’ Captain Harvey said briefly, and resumed his 
writing. When he again looked up the officer was already stand- 
ing in the doorway. He was a broad-shouldered, dark man, of 
middle height, wearing the uniform of a French Infantry 
Regiment, bearing a Captain’s galons. 

Harvey rose and bowed. ! 

‘I understand you bring a message from General Blanc,’ he 
said. 

‘ Yes, mon Capitaine,’ and taking out his message-book the 
officer handed him an envelope, closed but not sealed. 

‘The General is engaged just now,’ Captain Harvey said as 
he took the note, ‘ but perhaps I can deal with it. Won’t you 
sit down and have a cigarette?’ 

He held out a case to him as he spoke. 

‘Thank you, mon Capitaine,’ the stranger answered, and 
taking a cigarette he lighted it and began to smoke, but remained 
standing. 

Captain Harvey, having indicated a chair, resumed his seat 
at the writing-table and, opening the letter, read it through 
carefully. 

The officer watched him closely; but the bronzed fair skin 
and straight features were expressionless as a wooden mask, and 
his eyes were bent upon the letter. 

He found it interesting. It opened with a question concerning 
the proposed disposition of General Hallam’s operating force the 
following day, and it seemed to Captain Harvey curious that 
General Blanc should so speedily have forgotten the reply that he 
himself had given to a similar question when he had been sent 
over to the French lines that morning: however, the General 
had, of course, innumerable things to keep in his head, and it 
was perhaps possible that he wanted the plan in writing. Yet— 
it seemed odd that he did not in any way refer to the morning’s 
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conversation. Captain Harvey read the letter through a” 
second time, slowly; then turned the page, and as he did so a 
swift gleam leapt beneath his lowered lids. The General had 
asked another question : a question regarding a Brigade not under 
General Hallam’s command : this he must surely have known? 
Slowly, thoughtfully, Captain Harvey once again turned back 
to the beginning of the letter. As he did so he heard a slight 
movement, the fretful, involuntary motion of shifting feet, in- 
stantly controlled. He did not, however, raise his eyes from 
the paper before him, but read the letter steadily, slowly, through 
from end to end. Then suddenly he looked up. The French 
officer’s eyes were fixed upon him intently, searchingly, but as 
they met his they dropped instantly. 

‘I think I can answer this all right,’ Harvey said quietly. 
*‘ Have another cigarette, won’t you?’ 

‘Thank you, mon Capitaine,’ the officer answered, and opening 
the box beside him he took one out and lighted it, while Harvey, 
placing the General’s letter in front of him, wrote his reply. His 
pen ran smoothly over the paper, in clear, readily deciphered 
characters : once or twice he paused, and as he did so a sharp gleam 
of impatience leapt into the dark eyes of the man who waited ; but 
there was not again any sound of movement. He sat quite still. 
The reply was not lengthy and as Captain Harvey signed it he got 
up from the table and, calling ‘ Orderly,’ he crossed the room with 
the letter in his hand. The French officer rose to meet him and 
as he did so the Orderly came in and stood beside the door, waiting. 

‘I should like you to read what I have written,’ Captain 
Harvey said, ‘I want it to be clear.’ 

Quickly the officer glanced down the written sheet. The French 
phrases told him little : nothing of what he would have known : 
but there, in the centre of the page, was a word that had nothing 
whatever to do with the French phrases, or with the question he 
had come to ask; yet a word which to him meant everything. 
The letter was written in fairly correct, if somewhat laboured 
French, but this word was notin French. It was in a language he 
knew better still. It was a word that told hm-—— As his eye 
caught it he moved back swiftly, sideways, towards the door ; but, 
while his eyes had been bent upon the letter, Captain Harvey 
had got up from the writing-table and was now as near the door 
as he was. The man saw this, and folding the paper quickly, 
thrust it into his tunic. 

‘ It is quite clear, mon Capitaine,’ he said. ‘I have the honour 
to wish you good-night.’ 

He was standing between Captain Harvey and the light upon 
the writing-table, and as he spoke and made another step towards 
the door of the room, the hand which had thrust the note inside 
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his tunic fastened upon something larger, heavier. Softly, care- 
fully, he drew it forward but, as he did so, Harvey abruptly moved 
the lamp, turning it up suddenly, so that its light fell full upon 
the stranger revealing the stealthy movement of his hand, and 
involuntarily the man stepped backward; at the same moment, 
Harvey’s voice rang out : 

‘Orderly, arrest that man! ’ 

Instantly his arms were seized from behind, Harvey's revolver 
covered him and in another second the Sergeant outside had 
rushed in and the man was secured. 

‘Search him!’ Captain Harvey said briefly. 

The search did not take long. The prisoner knew himself 
surrounded, helpless, and submitted in sullen silence. In a few 
moments the revolver upon which his hand had closed too late, 
a pocket-book and a packet of papers were taken from him and 
laid upon the writing-table and the man himself removed. Rapidly 
Captain Harvey ran through the papers; and then, more slowly, 
went through them a second time, placing them in order. Then, 
laying both papers and pocket-book on one side he once more took 
up his pen. 

‘ A little German is a useful thing,’ he reflected, as he resumed 
his correspondence. He had not, however, advanced appreciably 
when the Sergeant returned. 

‘We've got him locked up all right, sir,’ he said. 

Captain Harvey nodded. ‘ Detail a strong guard. A brave 
man desperate will try anything, and he’s brave enough. He 
must have known when he walked in here that he held his life 
in his hand.’ 

‘He had a try for yours, sir,’ the Sergeant answered. 

* But that would not have saved his,’ Captain Harvey objected. 
“The shot would have given the whole show away.’ 

‘Yes, sir; but if you’ll excuse my mentioning it, I’m glad he 
didn’t get a chance to fire that shot.’ 

‘Thank you, Brown, so am I,’ Henry John answered simply. 

As the Sergeant passed through the door Harvey heard General 
Hallam’s voice behind him. 

‘Good night, then,’ he said, ‘ and to-morrow——’ 

* Yes, to-morrow,’ the other answered, and went out into the 
night. General Hallam turned to his Aide-de-Camp. 

“Have you had anyone here, Harvey?’ he asked. ‘I fancied 
I heard voices.’ 

* Yes, sir; a German spy, disguised in the uniform of a French 
Infantry Captain, purporting to bring a message from General 
Blanc to ask about the disposition of our operating force to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Just what you saw him about this morning?’ 
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‘Yes, sir. There was, of course, a possibility that General 
Blane might have forgotten some detail and wanted the whole 
thing confirmed in writing; but then the letter went on to ask 
about the 300th Brigade and that gave the show away. I thought 
he couldn’t fail to know that it wasn’t under your command. 
However, I wanted to make sure before doing anything, especially 
after that mistake in the 200th Division the other day, so I thought 
I would try to find out how much German appealed to him, and 
stuck an out-of-the-way German word, that had nothing on earth 
to do with my letter, in the middle of it, and asked him to read 
it to see if it was clear. That caught him, leapt to his eye. He 
said hurriedly that the message was quite clear and he’d go, but— 
I'd called in an Orderly before giving him the letter, and had him 
arrested just as he was whipping out his revolver.’ 

‘You ran it too close.’ 

‘I cidn’t want to make a mistake, sir.’ 

* But—well, I’m uncommonly glad you got out of it all right. 
Were there any papers on him?’ 

‘ Yes, gir, here they are,’ and taking up the packet he banded 
them to the General. 

Osbert Hallam looked quickly through them. 

‘H’m! A good thing you got him—he doesn’t seem to stick 
at much. Don’t run if so close again, Harvey. Remember I 
can’t afford to lose you.’ He laid his hand affectionately on his 
shoulder. Harvey flushed with pleasure. He had a warm 
admiration and liking for his General and these words meant much 
to him. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ he said simply. 


XXxI 


The rockets were gold and green, sometimes as it seemed ringed with fire, 
sometimes cold like dead moons, sometimes sparkling and quivering like 
giant stars. And with this light the whole world crackled into sound as 
though the sky, a vast china plate, had been smashed by some angry god 
and been flung, in a million pieces, to earth. 

Huex Watrorg, The Dark Forest. 

A night black as death and silent now. All day the ceaseless 
roar of the relentless guns had hammered on the ears and brains 
of the men in the trenches, until all sense of feeling seemed driven 
out of them and only one desire still throbbed in every nerve— 
‘If only they would stop, stop for one little quarter of an hour!’ 
But they did not stop; hour after hour they thundered on, until 
at last the blessed darkness fell between the trenches and men 
thanked God that it was night. 

One of the enemy’s machine guns, very cleverly concealed, 
had been specially troublesome during the long hours of daylight, 
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and when at last the blackness of the night shrouded and silenced 
all things, Baby Charlton made up his mind to creep out and try 
to locate it. 

There was some standing corn between the trenches which, 
cut down though it had been, both in front of our own and the 
German lines, would at any rate give some cover between the two 
territories, and although he wished it had been cabbages or beet- 
roots, whose dark foliage offers far better shelter to a khaki uniform 
than the shimmering wheat-ears, any cover was better than none. 
Therefore, having armed himself with three bombs, a revolver and 
@ very serviceable aluminium-handled knife, and having warned 
his Sergeant of his intentions, Baby dragged his long limbs out 
of his trench and lying flat upon his stomach amongst the corn- 
stalks, commenced that slow and arduous progress which a French- 
man has aptly described as ‘la nage par terre.’ 

Standing corn is ill adapted to this form of motion. It is 
indeed distinctly inimical: it impedes the swimmer and when 
cut down irritates him by perpetual pin-pricks, while, when it is 
not cut, it threatens with every movement to whisper warnings of 
his coming to the enemy. Again and again Baby paused as the 
wheat-ears shivered so shrilly above his head that it seemed to 
him the unseen enemy, to whom painfully, slowly, yet quite 
surely, he was drawing ever nearer, must hear and, warned in 
time, end his quest and, incidentally, himself. 

Again and again, however, as he held his breath and listened, 
the chattering corn grew still and yet no sound of human stir or 
movement reached his strained hearing. Nearer and nearer he 
crept to what had seemed to him the spot whence those deadly 
bullets had come. Then suddenly, close at his ear he heard the 
fizz of a Véry light. Cowering closely down among the corn he 
watched the dropping sparks as it soared upwards into the dense 
blackness of the sky. Still and silent as a corpse, his slim limbs 
flattened into the earth, he waited. 

A second later, beneath the heavy darkness of the sky, the 
light opened suddenly, widely, like a gigantic parachute, pouring 
forth a flood of dazzling radiance, white and glaring as that of the 
strongest electric lamp unshaded. The golden wheat-ears shone 
like silver in its rays, but Baby Charlton forgot to think of his 
dark khaki-clad limbs amongst their swaying stalks; his eyes 
and mind were concentrated upon a huge shell-hole close in front 
of him, evidently made by an eight-inch Howitzer. It was from 
this hole that the light had come: clearly therefore men must be 
within ; sent forward in order to throw up lights from an advanced 
post : the lines being far apart. 

Yet, despite the whispers of the wheat-ears, which to his 
strained hearing sounded loudly, and the shimmering brightness 
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of their raiment in the vivid light, it seemed that the enemy had 

so far neither heard nor seen him. He knew that his own nervous 
tension must magnify each sound a hundredfold. It might there- 
fore still be possible for him to return safely to his trench. This 
procedure, however, found no favour in his eyes. Half-finished 
jobs were, he held, as rotten as half-hatched eggs. He therefore 
determined to stick it out. The regiment in the trenches facing 
them had been changed a day or two back, as had been announced 
by an unusual hubbub and the jocular invitations shouted to them 
in varying forms of the English language, to ‘ Come over here and 
see your vriends,’ ‘ We are all your vriends,’ ‘Come and see,” 
etc. It would be highly desirable to find out what this regiment 


_ was, if he could not get the machine gun located. Baby there- 


fore lay doggo, waiting and listening for another fiz-z-z of a second ~ 
Véry light. : 

The night was damp and chilly and as he lay, hugging the 
clammy ground so closely that it seemed to him as if it must hold 
him glued there, a prisoner of the soil, the darkness, denser, 
deeper now to eyes dazzled by the luminous radiance of the 
bursting light, appeared to drop suddenly like a pall, as though 
it would smother, suffocate those on the earth beneath. 

The damp, nauseous air penetrated his lungs and limbs. 
‘Worse than sitting in a bog, waiting for snipe,’ he thought. 
‘Tricky birds, too, snipe. Give one real good sport, while this 
business—’ Suddenly from the shell-hole in front of him came 
again the long warning fiz-z-z. Snipe were forgotten : alert, yet 
still as stone, he watched the dropping sparks as the rocket tore 
its way upward; any chance he might have would come now. 
With one of his three bombs poised in his hand he watched and 
waited until once more the enveloping darkness was driven back 
by a glare that seemed to search the very fibre of the torn-up earth 
about the shell-hole, piercing its depths and illuminating dark 
figures crouched therein : blinding them, if seemed, since none 
stirred, or sought to see that which might lie outside amongst the 
corn. Yet, surely, in another moment they must see—must— 
Well, it didn’t matter what they did. He had got to time his 
bomb very carefully. 

Yes! Hehad got it! The bomb exploded right at the mouth 
of the shell-hole, and out of it, like rabbits from a warren, four or 
five figures scuttered, making for a ditch leading back to their 
trenches. His bomb had failed to stop them, as indeed he had 
expected it would, given the uncertainty of light and the difficulty 
of aim. He had had a poor show for his pains : nothing had come 
of it. He had, it is true, routed the enemy out of their cover, but 
as he had been unable to see any distinguishing mark on their 
uniforms, and as he did not even know if all the occupants of the 
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shell-hole had left it, not much had been gained. He must wait 
a bit longer. He could not well be stiffer, or colder, and some- 
thing might turn up after all. So he lay still, flat and cold upon 
the damp earth, watching, listening. Ah! there it was again, 
Fizz-z-z, and as the parachute of light once more opened out, 
flooding the earth, he saw, in front of the shell-hole, a figure much 
like his own, but grey-clad, lying, as he was lying, still as death 
upon the ground. When the last light had blazed out, giving 
him his aim for his bomb, this figure had not been there. Clearly 
then this death-like stillness was feigned, even as his own; for 
had the bomb reached and killed him he would still have been in 
the shell-hole ; not out here in the open, watching him, he sup- 
posed, as he himself watched, like a tiger waiting for his chance 
‘to spring. As the light vanished Baby Charlton, who had lost 
his revolver whilst creeping about on the sodden ground, leapt 
forward in the direction where that dark figure had lain and it 
seemed the figure leapt simultaneously to meet him. A shot 
rang out, but in the darkness missed its aim, and before the German 
could fire again, Baby Charlton was on him. Strong in muscle, 
despite his slender build, he felt, as he closed with the grey-clad 
form, that he had found a man strong and resolute as himself. 
In the darkness each struggled to get power to use his knife ; but 
vainly. To and fro they swayed : the advantage turning slightly, 
yet never decisively, first one way and then the other. At last 
the German, with a sudden turn, wrenched his right arm free 
and his hand went straight to his knife, but Baby Charlton, 
throwing all his weight upon him, forced him back and, as he 
drew his knife, he slipped up on the clammy, greasy soil, and fell, 
dragging Baby down with him, but uppermost. In another 
moment his knee was on the German’s chest. 

The man writhed, gasping, muttering. ‘Damn that slush!’ 
he said. Baby Charlton’s hand, clutching the aluminium handle 
of his knife, recoiled: a sudden involuntary recoil: English 
accents: English voice: a voice he knew. ‘By God, who are 
you?’ he demanded hoarsely. 

‘An enemy.’ 

‘And an Englishman?’ 

‘By God, no; a German.’ 

Baby’s hand clenched upon his knife-handle. It was his duty 
to kill this man, since to drag him back as prisoner was prac- 
tically impossible; yet words, voice, accent, had shaken his 
resolve. 

‘Will you surrender? ’ he asked curtly. 

“No, I’m damned if I will,’ the grey figure answered, strug- 
gling violently to writhe away from the knees and hand that held 
him prisoner, but the grip tightened. Not in vain had Baby 
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Charlton fenced and boxed at Eton: with a sudden swift blow 


under his chin his English-speaking enemy was knocked senseless. 

*‘ Well, I’m damned,’ Baby muttered to himself, as the figure 
ceased struggling and the head fell back on to the sticky ground 
which their struggle had churned into slush. He felt that the 
position in which he had landed himself was not only one of 
some difficulty but essentially stupid. It was evident that he could 
not alone convey his insensible prisoner back to the British 
trenches. He might drag him some way towards them, but 
that ultimately he would have to get help from his sergeant seemed 
certain, and to return from a reconnoitring expedition, such as 
he had attempted, with a prisoner who had refused to surrender, 
was clearly unnecessary. Thinking about the matter, however, 
did not make it any easier to carry through. So painfully and 
laboriously Baby Charlton once more started on his nage par terre 
back to the British lines, dragging his inanimate grey-coated 
captive by the shoulders. 

It was no easy task : the ground was as holding as a ploughed 
field during a wet winter in the Midlands, and it seemed to him 
that the distance between the trenches had trebled and quadrupled 
since he had started out. His prisoner, clad in a heavy uniform, 
and with the dead weight of insensibility, seemed a figure of iron, 
sinking down into the soft ground ; but Baby Charlton was strong 
and resolute, and he had managed to drag his prisoner pretty near 
to his own trench before he went for assistance. When, how- 
ever, the grey-coated figure had been lifted down into the trench 
and deposited in a dug-out, Baby sat down beside him and panted. 
Presently, having recovered his wind, he bent over his prisoner 
trying hard to scan his face in the faint light, to learn whence 
the sense of familiarity in voice and tone had come. The features, 
however, were swollen, the cheeks caked with mud. Only a tiny 
patch of white skin, close to the fair hair, which, close shaven 
though it was, yet showed so resolute a wave, seemed to recall 
something, someone. But what? Whom? Was the memory 
it brought that of man or woman? Both seemed to float before 
his eyes; but with veiled faces : outlines that he knew but could 
not name. 

Suddenly a thought came to him, and picking himself up 
stiffly, for his expedition across the sodden ground and his subse- 
quent tussle with his prisoner had left him aching in every bone 
and muscle, he went in search of water and a handkerchief. It 
did not take long to get them and gently enough he sponged the 
caked mud from cheeks and from a forehead young as his 
own. As he set down the bowl and turned to dry the water on 
the white, still face, the handkerchief he held fell to the ground. 

‘Karl von Rothenstein, by God!’ he exclaimed. 
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The figure stirred, but the closed eyelids did not lift. 
‘ Dear little mother, don’t worry, I shall be all right. I——’ 
the voice sank into silence, and Baby, listening, heard beneath 
the young man’s tones, a sweet low voice bidding him welcome to 
her home. That home was now enemy country ; and it was her 
son who was his prisoner. 

* Well, I’m damned!’ he said. 

His prisoner stirred and tried to turn over on his side. Failing 
in this he opened his eyes, fixing them full on Baby Charlton’s 
face. 

‘Baby! by all that’s holy!’ he exclaimed. ‘ You precious 
nearly did for me, old chap.’ 

And Baby Charlton blushed as he heard himself saying— 
‘I’m afraid I did!’ 


XXII 


And it was but a dream, yet it yielded a dear delight 
To have look’d, tho’ but in a dream, upon eyes so fair. 
Atrrep Tennyson, Maud. 

The wintry sunshine, clear and cold but laughing, dancing as 
southern sunshine ever laughs :nd dances, shone in, unchecked, 
through the curtainless windows of the farmhouse parlour which 
did duty as General Hallam’s office. The tray with rolls and 
coffee, brought to him at a very early hour, had been thrust aside 
on a chair near the wall, and the table in front of him was covered 
with papers. Carefully he read, noted, wrote: pausing some- 
times, thinking out a situation ; then writing rapidly as it unrolled 
itself before him. His brain worked quickly, visualising readily ; 
a great gift in the command of irmies. The months of war had 
changed him but little; always spare, wiry, upright in frame, 
there had been no superfluous flesh to lose. He was perhaps 
more bronzed and about his temples the dark hair shot with grey 
showed almost white ; yet this, if a sign of age, was the only one. 
Every movement, however slight, revealed the strong vitality 
and energy of the man. 

Presently a Staff Officer entered bringing more papers ; not of 
grave importance it seemed from the rapidity with which the 
General ran through them, sometimes making marginal notes, 
erasing, and putting one after the other on one side as he read 
and signed. Then, as the pile beside him grew high and only 
two or three sheets remained within his hand, suddenly his eyes 
were arrested—held. From the page before him a name leapt 
out, challenging him, calling to him. 

Silently he looked at it, each letter seeming to separate itself 
from its fellows, spelling and re-spelling the name: a name he 
knew. 
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He looked up. 

‘How was this prisoner, Captain von Rothenstein, taken? 
He does not appear to be wounded?’ 

‘No, sir, but he seems to have had a blow that knocked him 
senseless. Charlton of the 8th Rifles took him while out on some 
reconnoitring work. 

‘Charlton, was it? Well, I’ll go and see all the prisoners 
presently,’ the General said shortly, and glancing through the 
last remaining paper he added it to the little pile beside him. 
‘I think that’s all, Adair. Good morning.’ 

‘Good morning, sir,’ and Hugh Adair, placing the papers the 
General handed to him carefully in his pocket-book, left the room, 
closing the door behind him. 

It seemed to Osbert Hallam that it shut out the world of 
war : the world of reality ; leaving with him, held in this small, 
bare room, voices, visions of that which had been; that which 
might have been, but never now could be. 


It was an awkward interview. The name of von Rothenstein 
on the paper placed before him had for Osbert Hallam spelt hospi- 
tality and friendship—and something more. The man erect 
before him spoke with the voice that had held all these things, 
spoke in his mother tongue as that mother spoke it : his fair skin 
and finely cut features sharply recalled the woman who, but a 
few months back, had welcomed him in her home, had bidden 
him ‘Auf wiedersehen.’ Yet this birthright, this heritage 
counted for nothing. It was the uniform and the rank it showed, 
with which he had to deal, and not the man within it. 

Briefly he questioned him, and Karl answered clearly, con- 
cisely ; his whole attitude rigidly respectful and reserved. The 
softening shadows of the night were gone, and with them the 
confusing glamour of a return to consciousness with a familiar 
voice swearing comfortably in his ear, a friendly face bending 
over him. As he had awakened, stiff and aching in every limb 
from a heavy sleep, the sleep of exhaustion, in the cold greyness 
of a slowly dawning day, a sudden realisation of what had 
happened had come to him. A prisoner: the word seemed 
printed on an iron band about his heart, pressing into, constricting 
it. This was the end of all things: a living death. And he was 
unwounded, well, strong! With a groan Karl had turned upon 
his side, striving to shut out all sight and knowledge of the coming 
day : the day that heralded captivity. 

Baby Charlton also had slept dreamlessly and had awakened 
in the cheerless dawn with a chill about his heart. Turning 
restlessly on his narrow mattress the sharp pain of a twisted 
muscle had roused memory, and he groaned aloud. Viewed in 
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the dawn the previous night’s proceedings seemed a sorry affair, 
and even breakfast could not dissipate the gloom which had taken 
possession of him. He and the General’s A.D.C., Captain 
Harvey, were the only people present when Karl von Rothenstein 
was brought before the General, and everyone acutely remem- 
bered that the last time they had all been together had been as 
his father’s guests. Karl, however, with carefully schooled face 
and voice had set himself to remember two things only : that he 
was a German and a prisoner. Formally the customary ques- 
tions were put and answered. ‘These ended the General paused, 
looking silently at the man before him, thinking, remembering ; 
but Karl’s eyes were on the ground. He must see in this man 
an enemy and a stranger, and to do this he must not meet his 
eyes. Suddenly the General spoke quickly : 

‘Is there anything I can do for you, von Rothenstein? If there 
is I don’t think I need say that I shall be glad, very glad, to 
do it.’ 

The cold rigidity of Karl’s features softened, his eyes lighted 
up and he smiled, a sudden vivid smile which lighted his whole 
face. 

‘Would you, sir?’ he answered eagerly. ‘Yes’—as the 
General made a gesture—‘ I know you would, and if in any way it 
were possible to let my mother know—perhaps I ought not to ask 
it—it will, I suppose, be difficult—impossible, perhaps, but if it 
could——’ 

The General interrupted him. 

‘Your mother shall hear—somehow,’ he said. ‘Have you 
any message?’ 

‘Only my love—and tell her I am well—unhurt.’ He 
flushed hotly as he spoke, but added ‘ She will be glad.’ 

‘Yes,’ Osbert Hallam answered, ‘she will and shall be glad. 
Good-bye.’ . 

Karl grasped the hand he held out warmly. 

‘Good-bye, sir; I can’t thank you. I—but my mother : 

A little line showed itself between the General’s eyebrows. 
* Your mother shall not suffer if I can help it,’ he said shortly. 





To Osbert Hallam writing home was simply transmission of 
thought, and his pen would run rapidly over the paper in decided 
but difficult characters; yet to-night beneath the heading of his 
letter : 
*“My dearest Mother’’ 

the sheet was blank. Thoughts failed to find words. Instead 
they made pictures. One after the other they rose before him, 
claiming, holding him, so that his pen slipped idly from his hand. 
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The walls of the bare little room in which he sat widened, 


opened, the air grew soft and warm scented with innumerable 
flowers, and there was light everywhere, soft shimmering light 
filling the room, not caught and centred in lamps and chandeliers, 
but shining down like sunlight above the oak panelling of the 
great ballroom which, in his dream picture, had blotted out the 
bareness of his office walls. Yet this floating radiance was centred 
in one figure out of all those present: a white-clad figure, and 
a head and face perfectly modelled as that of a Greek coin, yet 
warm with life. The light seemed to be reflected in the pale gold 
of the hair which framed the lovely features and to deepen, 


burnish it. She turned to face him. The passionate music of © 


a@ Hungarian love song filled the room; and in it, through it, he 
heard her voice bidding him come to Hungary. Then, he had 
lied to her—and in that lie had used his mother’s name. He felt 
again the sudden shame that had burnt hotly in his heart as 
Antoinette had repeated his words : ‘ Your mother,’ she had said, 
‘your mother ill? But of course you must go to her——’ 

Yet his mother, though fragile, delicate always, had not been 
ill, and the telegram had simply followed a formula agreed upon 
in case of need. The need had arisen: that which he had long 
foreseen as possible had become probable. War was in the air. 
This it had been impossible for him to tell her, so he had lied. 
Now, as again her face rose before him, the sympathy in her eyes 
seemed to reproach, upbraid. 

‘And you are an only child?’ she had said, ‘like my Karl. 
You must certainly go —’ And he had gone: gone with her 
last words ringing in his ears—‘ Auf wiedersehen.’ But he, know- 
ing that which it seemed must be between them should that word 
be fulfilled, had answered in the words which we have made 
Good-bye ‘God be with you!’ Now, when she read the 
words of the telegram that would be sent her by her son’s Colonei 
it would in fruth seem to her that God had forsaken her. The 
sweet voice, as it had softened on those three words, ‘ like my 
Karl,’ still sounded in his ears, but broken now by torturing 
fears. 

Osbert Hallam knew, as perhaps only those sons who ever 
carry their lives in their hands can know, what that life means to 
the woman who gave it birth. Had news such as that which must 
shortly reach Griinberg been sent to his own mother concerning 
himself, he well knew all that it would have meant to her and what 
he would have given, had he been in such case as Karl’s, to lift 
that crushing anxiety, deadly fear from the mother he so dearly 
loved. Yet for this other woman who—with a brusque movement 
Osbert Hallam roused himself. He had no time for dreaming. 
He took up his pen resolutely and wrote rapidly, covering his 
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sheets closely, telling his story simply ; baldly almost. This done 
he paused ; then taking up another sheet he added : 


You will know better than anyone in the world what to say to her, for 
you will know what you would have wanted said to you had it been me. 







Quickly he signed his name— 
Ever your loving son 





Ospert, 
and thrusting the letter into an envelope sealed and directed it. 










XXIII 
Il va bien, il vous aime bien et que son ciel 
C’est de vous revoir comme il est sir de le faire. 
Pavut VERLAINE. 

Herr von Rothenstein was in his laboratory. The Rothen- 
stein works were at some distance from Grinberg Castle and in 
normal times it was his custom to motor there very early every 
morning, to return at one o’clock for luncheon, since at Grinberg 
the light mid-day meal still prevailed, and then once more go back 
to work till dinner-time : but since the War his presence had been 
constantly required in Berlin in connexion with various war 
organisations and his presence now in his laboratory was also in 
close connexion with war work, since he was on the track of a 
new and important discovery. That, when thus engaged, he 
should remain undisturbed was @ rule so absolute that only two 
people in Germany could with impunity have infringed it : his wife 
and the Kaiser. When, therefore, on a cold, clear winter’s morn- 
ing a deprecating knock sounded on the panels of his door, he 
frowned grimly and his voice was harsh as he answered with the 
question ‘ Who is it?’ 

‘Die gnadige Frau’ the reply came quickly in eager explan- 
ation of unwarranted temerity, and instantly the frown faded 
and Herr von Rothenstein hurried forward to unlock the door. 

*‘ Mein Engel—’ the words died on his lips. It was Antoinette, 
but an Antoinette he had never seen; haggard-eyed, with drawn 
face and trembling fingers, she thrust a telegram into his hand. 
It was from the Kriegs Ministerium in Berlin, and out from the 
cumbersome official phrases of regret a single word, ‘ vermisst,’ 
leapt to eye and heart. 

A curious grey pallor spread slowly over Herr von Rothenstein’s 
face as he read: but his voice was steady, as holding his wife 
closely to him he said gently : 

‘Do not be frightened, my darling. Probably it only means 
that he is a prisoner—’ 

‘A prisoner—Karl? No! he would never be taken.’ 
Her husband smiled sadly. ‘ Mein Engel, men cannot always 
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help themselves. Remember those Englishmen who were buried 
by a shell and dug out on our side.’ 

Her eyes were on his face, distorted by fear. ‘Then—you 
don’t think—he is—dead?’ she whispered. 

‘ Of course not, darling. Had he been dead, they would have 
said so.’ 

‘ But they might not have known.’ 

* Not perhaps in a big battle, but there has been none, and in 
a small engagement they would certainly have known had he been 
killed.’ 

‘But how could he be taken prisoner if there has been no 
battle?’ 

‘In some reconnaissance or small attack—a trench blown up 
perhaps—there are many ways—’ 

‘But he may be wounded!’ she cried, ‘ and I cannot go to 
him.’ 

‘My darling, if Karl were very ill, dangerously ill at home, 
here with us at Griinberg, should we not send for the best hospital 
nurse we could get?’ he said tenderly. ‘If Karl is wounded he 
will have such a nurse.’ 

The terror in Antoinette’s eyes had lessened a little as she 
clung to him listening : 

“If only he is safe,’ she sobbed. ‘ If only I could know that! ’ 

Very tenderly Fritz stroked her hair, from which the little fur 
toque had fallen back. 

‘We will telegraph,’ he said, ‘ and they will do all they can, 
but we must be patient, mein Engel, patient and brave.’ 

Antoinette raised her tear-stained face from his shoulder. ‘I 
will try,’ she said, ‘indeed, Fritz, I will try, but—it is so hard! ’ 
Two great tears rolled down her cheeks and splashed upon his 
coat. 

He drew her head down upon his shoulder again as he 
answered, perhaps that she might not see his face upon which the 
dull grey hue had spread and deepened : 

*‘ My little angel,’ he said gently. ‘I think the good God 
will send you comfort.’ 


A few days later Grafin von Barenfeld walked over to luncheon 
at Grinberg. In war time, the convenience she had previously 
found in lunching or dining there was considerably enhanced : 
food having increased in price as the means to purchase it had 
decreased, and she still felt that the fact that the name of von 
Barenfeld had figured in the Almanach de Gotha hundreds of 
years before that of Rothenstein had been even whispered in polite 
circles, left the benefaction entirely on her side. 

Things were very simply done now at Griinberg, a German 
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cook had replaced the French chef and there were of course no 
men-servants but there was plenty of food, and wine also, and the 
Grifin had a hearty camel-like appetite which enabled her to 
eat enough at one meal to do for two: a distinct advantage when 
the one is provided by one’s neighbour, and a neighbour who 
expects and receives no return. 

More than a week had gone by since the telegram concerning 
Karl had reached Grinberg and the dark circles beneath 
Antoinette’s blue eyes, the faint lines, for the first time visible 
about her mouth, told of wakeful nights and weary days. 

‘It must be terrible for you not to know what has become of 
your son,’ the Grifin said, as she spread her dinner napkin across 
her ample knees and attacked a large plateful of sausage soup. 
* For my part I would sooner know that he was dead.” 

‘Oh, no! Not that!’ Antoinette cried, her voice trembling 
pitifully. 

‘But, it is surely better than to be wounded and a prisoner : 
hacked to bits by ignorant English doctors!—but I forget you 
are English yourself. I ought not to have spoken—and no doubt 
since your son is half English too he will receive better treatment.’ 

Antoinette coloured hotly. ‘That would certainly not 
happen,’ she said quickly, ‘and neither Karl nor I would wish it 
even if what you say were true and he is wounded and——’ 

Her husband interrupted her. 

‘The gracious lady must herself know exactly how prisoners 
are treated in England,’ he said suavely, ‘ since her brother was 
one of the first to be taken.’ 

A dull fiush of resentment rose beneath the thick yellow of 
the Grifin’s skin. Her brother’s surrender had not been regarded 
as creditable, or indeed necessary. 

‘I do not hear from him,’ she said shortly. ‘The censorship 
is so strict in England. They let nothing through.’ 

‘That is unfortunate. You must I fear feel very anxious 
about him,’ Herr von Rothenstein answered politely. ‘ Also his 
letters would doubtless be interesting. Only the other day when 
I was in Berlin I heard the War Minister speaking of him.’ 

The dull flush deepened on the sallow cheek. The Grifin also 
had heard things which the War Minister had said about her 
brother. 

‘This is an excellent chicken,’ she said abruptly, turning to 
Antoinette. ‘Do you rear them yourselves?’ 

A slight smile curled the corners of Fritz von Rothenstein’s 
mouth but he proceeded to eat the chicken which, as the Griafin 
had said, was undoubtedly excellent, and the subject dropped. 
The Grafin ate quickly ; she had come for a meal, and she intended 
to have it. No rudeness on the part of her host should prevent 
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that ; but when once she had had all she wanted nothing should, 
she determined, induce her to stay one moment longer under the 
vulgarian’s roof. She had already done him too much honour. 
Happily she had not long to wait. Now that two fourths of the 
Castle had been turned into a hospital, and another fourth shut 
up, meals were served in the hall, and no sooner had coffee and 
cigarettes been handed round than the Griifin, gulping down her 
coffee, said that she must go. Antoinette did not attempt to 
dissuade her. She had never liked her, but the kindly generosity 
of her soul had found pity for a woman who, like a homeless 
sparrow, was ever seeking crumbs upon the highway. Today, 
however, pity was smothered by resentment. Standing by her 
husband’s side within the doorway she watched her walk briskly 
down the avenue. Then suddenly she turned towards him: 
‘ Fritz, do you remember seeing Irving’s adaptation of Faust?’ 

Her husband laughed. ‘Yes. You are thinking of Mephis- 
topheles’ remark about Martha—‘‘ I wonder where she’ll go to by 
and by? I won’t have her.’’ It’s a difficult question.’ 

‘Yes,’ Antoinette agreed heartily. ‘She wants—room——’ 
and she spread out her arms in an effort to indicate limitless space. 


A few moments later when the car which Herr von Rothenstein 
retained for business purposes drew up at the door to take him back 
to his work Antoinette returned to her patients. Since the first 
day of the War when, in order to escape thought, she had thrown 
herself heart and soul into the work of transforming the beautiful 
rooms of the old castle into a hospital these patients had been 
her chief care and interest. Very thoroughly had she learnt her 
work and never was woman more tender or devoted. Her 
patients loved her, and when with them she felt no longer an 
alien : outcast from her own land, yet a stranger here, as some 
in her own class had made her feel during the months of war. 

This afternoon as she passed down the ward and paused beside 
the bed of a sleeping man whose case, at first deemed hopeless, 
was now the triumph of the hospital, he opened his eyes — 
and smiled up at her. 

‘Why, Hans, I thought you were asleep,’ she said. 

‘ Just dozing; gracious lady,’ he answered. ‘ It is pleasant just 
to be awake enough to know the pain is gone. It seems as if one 
had gone into Heaven from Hell.’ read 

‘I know,’ she said gently. * You suffered horribly.’ 

‘ But it is over now,’ he exclaimed, “and we-won’t speak of it. 
The gracious lady looks tired—sad?’. 

Antoinette’s lips trembled as she answered : ‘I na etantélte 


-about my son,’ she said, so low that Hans only just-caught the 


words. 
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‘ Ah, but that must not be. God will keep him safe. He will 
be cared for as the gracious lady has cared for us.’ 

They were almost the words her husband had said to her on 
the morning when the news that Karl was missing had reached 
them, yet spoken by this poor Catholic soldier of southern 
Germany they had an arresting quality that somehow carried 
conviction into her very heart. 

* You believe that?’ she asked. 

‘Surely!’ the man answered simply; ‘ those you have cared 
for pray for you, and their prayers will protect your son and bring 
him safely back to you.’ 

‘Please God,’ she said, and passed upon her way. The man’s 
eyes followed her and his lips moved, praying for her, with the 
sure faith that lifts these simple souls to heights that culture 
cannot reach. 

Antoinette stayed late in the wards that evening, and it was a 
little past eight o’clock when, having changed her nurse’s dress for 
a soft white tea-gown, she came down into the hall : her husband, 
however, had only just come in. The post had arrived and a 
formidable array of letters and papers was spread out on a table 
in the window awaiting him. There were several for her also: 
business letters mostly in connexion with her hospital; their 
envelopes told their contents. One letter, however, was not 
official: it bore a Dutch stamp and was addressed in a 
writing strange to her. She took it up curiously—who 
could be writing to her from Holland in this unfamiliar 
hand? She heard but seldom now even from her most 
intimate friends. Neither she nor they could write that which 
would truly interest, so the letters grew perforce, as time passed 
on, harder to write, duller to read. Liistlessly she tore the thin 
envelope ; it enclosed one addressed in a flowing English hand. 
Her face grew deadly white. Breathlessly she followed the 
clear writing from page to page, devouring every word. Then, 
pressing the flimsy paper to her lips, she rushed across the hall 
towards the staircase. 

‘ Fritz,’ she called, ‘ Fritz, Fritz! Come! Come quickly,’ 
and still calling, clutching the letter tightly, she ran up the stair- 
case. As she reached the first landing her husband appeared in 
-his shirt sleeves at his dressing-room door, which opened on to the 
top of the staircase, and hurried down to meet her. 

‘Mein Engel, what is it?’ he called anxiously. 

‘ Karl!’ she cried, ‘ alive, well! Oh Fritz, it is wonderful!’ 
She thrust the letter into his hand, and sitting suddenly down on 
-the stairs she leant her head against the banisters and sobbed. 
In a moment Herr von Rothenstein’s quick eye had grasped 
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the tenour of the letter: the next he was seated beside her, his 
arm round her as he said, over and over again : 

‘Mein Engel, don’t cry! Our boy is safe, well. Don’t cry, 
my darling. Don’t cry! He is well; safe!’ 

But Antoinette cried on. The wall of ice that she had built 
about her heart had given way : melted by sunshine. 


XXIV 


Are we to attach transcendent value to the feelings of a man in love? 
Rieur Hon. A. J. Batrour, Theism and Humanism. 


Geoffrey Leigh was late for luncheon and Lady Hallam 
decided that having given him ten minutes’ grace he should have 
no more. 

Colonel Armstrong, with military punctuality, had arrived as 
the clock struck the half-hour, and Lady Hallam felt, after ten 
minutes’ conversation, that a kidney sauté, accompanied by a 
glass of claret, would be very sustaining. 

She had finished both when Geoffrey walked in. He was full 
of apologies. 

‘I simply overslept myself,’ he said frankly. ‘We had a 
very heavy night, and when Baynes called me at eleven-thirty I 
promptly went to sleep again. I’m awfully sorry—I—’ 

But Lady Hallam interrupted him. 

‘Don’t be sorry,’ she said kindly, ‘ but sit down and eat your 
luncheon. I am very glad you slept on. To lose your sleep 
would have been much worse for you than to lose my luncheon.’ 

‘I can’t agree with you there,’ Geoffrey said emphatically. 

Lady Hallam smiled, seizing the subtle compliment. Colonel 
Armstrong had eaten his rognons sautés quickly, unappreciatively. 

‘Any news?’ he asked abruptly. 

‘ Nothing important,’ Geoffrey answered, in a non-committal 
tone. Lady Hallam looked at him sharply: she had heard that 
tone before. 

‘ Wouldn’t you have heard it at the War Office if there had 
been any news?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean war news,’ Colonel Armstrong said 
quickly, ‘ but Geoffrey was to see his Home Office man last 
night, and— You did see him, I suppose?’ he added sharply, 
apparently goaded on to cross-examination by Geoffrey’s appetite. 
He had completely emptied the dish of rognons which had 
been placed in front of him. 

‘Oh, yes, I saw him,’ Geoffrey said, his eyes, and apparently 
all his attention, on his plate. 

‘And can he work it? What’s he going to do?’ 
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‘Well, he’s not going to do much,’ Geoffrey answered 
leisurely. 

Colonel Armstrong stared at him blankly. 

‘Not going to do much,’ he repeated dully; ‘then how the 
devil am I to manage things?’ 

‘You won’t,’ Geoffrey said placidly. ‘I regret to say that I 
shall have to do that.’ 

‘You!’ Lady Hallam and her guest exclaimed in one breath : 
‘You?’ 

‘Yes ; that unfortunately is the case. It appears that to bring 
an alien enemy into England at this moment is a very difficult 
matter——’ 

* B-b-but,’—Colonel Armstrong interrupted, stuttering with 
excitement and vexation. 

‘One moment,’ Geoffrey said quietly ; ‘ you and I, Armstrong, 
know Baroness von Steinberg, and know that she is coming to 
England to marry you, and for no other reason ; but our country 
and hers are at war ; the regulations as to the admission of enemy 
aliens are strict and——’ 

But Colonel Armstrong could listen no longer. 

* But, damn it all, you don’t mean they’ve refused? ’ he cried, 
forgetful of everything and everyone save Rosamund 

‘No; but they will only let her land under a guarantee that 
she becomes your wife within twelve hours of landing ; and the 
worst of it is I’ve got to see that she does it.’ 

Colonel Armstrong gasped. He could not even stutter. 

‘Then I suppose,’ said Lady Hallam gently, ‘that you will 
be best man?’ 

Geoffrey turned quickly towards her, and as his eyes met 
hers they both laughed, suddenly, irresistibly. 

George Armstrong looked at them in bewilderment. 

‘Best man!’ he repeated. 

‘Why, that will be a capital plan, won’t it?’ Lady Hallam 
said quickly. ‘Geoffrey will meet her on the boat; guarantee 
that she is the right lady ; hand her over to you, and stand behind 
you as best man while you marry her.’ 

‘By Jove!’ Colonel Armstrong muttered, and drank his glass 
of whisky and soda at a gulp. 

‘ Best man certainly sounds better than ‘‘ Government Repre- 
sentative,’’ or anything of that sort,’ Geoffrey said gravely, 
though his eyes twinkled as he glanced across the table at his 
hostess. 

Colonel Armstrong stared. 

‘Do you really mean that you’ve got to watch her until she 
is my wife?’ he demanded. 
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‘ Not quite all the time,’ Geoffrey said reassuringly, ‘ but they 
want me to see her married.’ 

‘And you couldn’t have a better best man,’ Lady Hallam 
interpolated. 

‘That’s true,’ Colonel Armstrong agreed cordially, ‘ but it’s 
all so devilish rum, I don’t know where I am.’ 

‘Neither shall I,’ Geoffrey murmured plaintively. 

‘When do you expect Baroness von Steinberg to arrive?’ 
Lady Hallam asked. 

* About the 10th.’ 

‘She comes to Liverpool, I suppose?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘It will be all right, old chap,’ Geoffrey said reassuringly. 
‘You’ll just take her off to a Registry Office and——’ 

‘A Registry Office!’ Colonel Armstrong repeated. ‘Good 
Lord! Why, her mother has sent me sheets about flowers and 
palms and wedding cake, and she’s bringing Colonel Crosland 
over to give her away, and——’ 

‘Oh, well, you must cut all that.’ 

But Colonel Armstrong shook his head gloomily. 

‘You don’t know Mrs. Crosland,’ he said; ‘I do. Why, she 
would never regard me as Rosamund’s husband if we weren’t 
married in a church, or a drawing-room—a New York drawing- 
room ! ’ 

‘ As regards the church I agree with her,’ Lady Hallam said 
decidedly. ‘And, after all, there must be several churches in 
Liverpool.’ 

‘Beastly place,’ Colonel Armstrong said gloomily. ‘She'll 
hate it.’ 

Lady Hallam turned to Geoffrey. 

‘Must it be in Liverpool?’ she asked. 

‘No; time, not place, is the condition; but there won’t be 
much time to get anywhere else.’ 

‘In a motor,’ Lady Hallam answered, ‘one can get to my 
brother’s place in two hours. I am sure he would take us in. 
Shall I come with you and Geoffrey, Colonel Armstrong, to meet 
your bride and her mother and take them to Westwood? There 
is a chapel attached to the house, you know, and we can give her 
a pretty little country wedding.’ 

‘Westwood? Why, it would be perfect! ’ George Armstrong 
exclaimed enthusiastically. ‘But do you really think Lord 
Westwood——’ 

Lady Hallam smiled. 

‘It is Westwood’s habit always to do what I want,’ she said 
finally. 
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XXV 


The wedding was over, and, as Lord Westwood set down the 
glass in which he had toasted the bridegroom, he turned to Mrs. 
Crosland. 

‘There is a man who knows what he wants and has got it,’ 
he said cordially. ‘ 

‘Englishmen are always sure of things, and sure that they 
will get them,’ she answered. ‘ That’s what makes them so lazy. 
They think they have only got to stretch out their hands for a thing 
and they will get it—and the incredible part of it is that they 
do get it.’ 

Colonel Crosland laughed. 

‘The English are an incredible people. They are incredible 
in what one might call their slowness and deliberation—in their 
immovability ; but, once they have made up their minds, they are 
incredible in their implacability and their achievement.’ 

‘You call it that?’ Mrs. Crosland queried. ‘I call it 
cocksureness.’ 

‘Yes,—I’m afraid that, as a national habit, is a little over- 
Jone,’ said Lord Westwood, ‘ but after all, some of the most 
wonderful things that have ever been accomplished have only been 
pulled off because we were cocksure we could do them.’ 

‘That’s what makes your soldiers such splendid fellows,’ 
Colonel Crosland remarked appreciatively. 

‘Our bumptious boys,’ Lady Hallam said smiling. 

Lord Westwood nodded. ‘Yes: it’s just the qualities that 
make the young officer intolerable in peace that make him in- 
valuable in war. In ordinary life his bumptiousness is very 
boring, but if he weren’t certain that he knew better than the 
enemy and was a bigger, better, finer man in every way we should 
miss our daily list of gallant deeds.’ 

‘ And what a list it is!’ Colonel Crosland exclaimed. ‘ Let 
us drink to them.’ He raised his glass as he spoke, but Lord 
Westwood, although his fingers held the slender stem of the old- 
fashioned wide-mouthed glass, did not at once respond. 

* Our soldiers!’ he said gravely. ‘ I wonder, Colonel Crosland, 
what you and your country really think of our soldiers and of 
their foe.’ 

Colonel Crosland faced him squarely, his glass still raised. 

‘Well,’ he said, speaking slowly, deliberately, ‘ America is a 
big place. It has many worlds. I can only speak for my own 
world, the eastern world and myself, and there’s one thing we’ve 
learnt in these weeks, watching you and watching Germany.’ 
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‘And that is—?’ Lord Westwood asked, in the silence that 
had fallen round the table as Colonel Crosland spoke. 

‘Well,’ he said again, ‘I think we’ve learned who’s going to 
win this war. Germany has been preparing, organising, arming 
for forty years, and she hasn’t won it yet. The British Empire 
has been preparing for four months, and she isn’t beaten yet.’ 


EvVELINE M. ForRBEs. 
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RECONSTRUCTION AND REACTION 


THAT a new England, political, social and economic, will have 
to be constructed after the War is accepted by all those who are 
in touch with realities and understand the attitude of the Armies 
at the British Front in France as well as of manual labour at 
the Base—a new England in which the standard of life will be 
raised all round for the masses of the people. A Ministry of Re- 
construction has been set up, one of the best works carried out 
at home since the War started, and we must never go back to the 
mean old cries and programmes, to the tyranny of the party 
machines and to the horrible civil war between capital and labour ; 
that would mean the close of our Empire. But though this is 
recognised by every progressive thinker, whether hitherto he has 
labelled himself Tory, Liberal, Radical or Socialist, it is very far 
from welcomed by a considerable body of obstinate reactionists 
in this country. The reactionist is unfortunately no dead letter, 
though he is a back number in his views. He most distinctly 
exists, as for instance the division lists in the House of Commons 
have shown in several instances during the last few months, 
though those lists do not record his full strength, for anyone who 
observes political and club life knows that he often votes for 
change and progress with a strong mental reservation in favour 
of reaction and the old partisan formulae. The reactionist is a 
danger that will increase as the War draws to a close, and the time 
comes to insist on reconstruction. To-day he is more dangerous 
to the future welfare of England than is the conscientious objector 
or the no-conscriptionist ; and I believe he is really more mis- 
chievous than the ‘ pacifist’ who talks about our brethren in 
Germany, deplores blood-guilt, and is ready for peace without 
victory. The conscientious objector is probably a slightly exag- 
gerated factor in this War. He has been largely advertised, 
photographed as often as a society beauty, and displayed by all 
manner of means. He is numerically overrated. The no-con- 
scriptionist is likewise exaggerated. He still obtains a good deal 
of notice by means of his own pamphlets and through a few parlia- 
mentarians, but he has had his day. We are all, to paraphrase 
a famous saying of Sir William Harcourt’s, conscriptionists now. 
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The reactionist is more formidable than any of the familiar 
groups of faddists. We must not forget that the machinery of 
the old order is still very strong indeed and that it still controls. 
True, it is perforce turned to the service of the War, and is used 
for introducing all manner of striking changes—temporary 
changes only, reactionism devoutly trusts—in the habits of the 
people. Most or all of the so-called encroachments on personal 
liberty, deplored by reactionism, are brought about by means of 
the old powerful party machinery, the engineers of both the chief 
parties combining for that purpose. But it does not follow 
that when the War closes and the time comes for a grand inspiring 
reconstruction of the country, politically, socially and econo- 
mically, this machinery and those who control it will continue 
to work on national lines only. We may find the two chief 
machines, or caucuses as they are less politely termed, parting 
company, and tending to revert to the old partisan lines of action 
and shibboleth. Reactionism scarcely hides its hope that this 
may be so, and there are shrewd observers who think the hope 
well founded. 

What is reactionism and what is its party colour or favour? 
The first thing to remark on this head is that it is not at all 
restricted to one party. For instance, there are Conservative 
and there are Liberal reactionists. Their cries differ, but they 
are sworn friends and allies in this one cardinal matter—both want 
to get back, as much as possible, to the state of politics, society 
and labour and capital, which existed before the 4th of August 
1914. They may admit, with Disraeli, that England cannot 
begin again, but they wish England to be as she was before the 
War. In this there is between them a complete entente. The re- 
actionists are not ‘ pacifists,’ whom they regard largely as dreamers 
and faddists, but they dislike the War because they fear it may 
take from them, at the rate things are going, their power, their 
prejudices, their property. Some of them are oppressed by State 
intervention in all manner of ways. The daylight-saving Act, 
the control of liquor, the cutting down of the number of passenger 
trains, the petrol regulations, the lighting of the streets, the 
diminished or abolished power to start new companies, food 
prices and steps to stop profiteering—these and many other 
examples of State intervention are intense irritants to reactionists. 
Through old habit they dread and resent these steps as gross inter- 
ference with the freedom of a man to do exactly what he likes 
with his own time and his own money,; and this though the great 
mass of British citizens goes on its way rejoicing that the Govern- 
ment is moving towards a thoroughly effective war policy at 


home. 
But this impatience of State interference with the inessential 
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habits of individuals—for, really, how can it be anything but 
inessential to secure a whiskey and soda at the club after, say, 
9 P.M. ?—is only a lesser phase of reactionism ; it is no more than 
a crotchet. What the reactionist dreads far more, and what he 
intends to the utmost of his power to baulk, is reconstruction after 
the War. He wants restoration instead. He dislikes and con- 
demns all attempts to alter the ordinary pre-war relations between 
capital and labour, and he confesses that he dreads the increasing 
power of the working man, and the rise in wages. ‘ We shall all 
be ruined unless we can get wages down’ is his plaint. He 
forgets that long before the War he predicted exactly the same 
national débdcle and bankruptcy over an old-age pension which 
in one year costs scarcely twice as much as the War costs in one 
day—a War that has been going on for three years without any 
sign of the collapse of national credit! The expenditure of money 
on social reform and national reconstruction schemes, and the 
expenditure of money in raising wages seem to be confused by 
the reactionist with the total destruction and loss of that money ; 
he overlooks the fact that the money still exists and circulates, 
though the channel be changed. The reactionist is aghast at the 
minimum wage of twenty-five shillings a week for agricultural 
labourers, and he is always ready to throw up difficulties and 
doubts in the path of small-holdership. The first is in his view 
rank Socialism and a perilous meddling with the law of supply 
and demand, the second the delusion of town-bred ignoramuses. 
As to settling on the soil a large number of soldiers—even men 
born and bred on the land, and with intimate practical knowledge 
of farming, gardening, poultry-keeping and various village indus- 
tries—he pronounces it a chimera. The old story about the 
British peasantry not being fit for small holdings because it is 
thriftless is brought out anew ; and, reactionism adds, it is, in any 
case, no use putting these men on the land unless we give them 
@ financial backing—and then where is the money to come from? 
More national ruin, forsooth! One despairs of the reactionist 
learning, or a journey behind the lines in France to-day might 
open his eyes to the value of small-holdership. Here is a little 
instance from France. One day this summer I chanced to motor 
back from the battle front over a stretch of land which a year 
ago was teeming and glittering with troops, and the whole country 
side flashing and roaring with artillery of all calibres. I recog- 
nised the spot; but, instead of an army, there was one man that 
still evening in the whole landscape. He was a bent figure, remin- 
iscent of the grand art of J. Frangois Millet, patiently weeding a 
young crop of beetroot. I went a mile or two further, and other 
like figures appeared—life, hope, agriculture were creeping back ! 
The small-holder was at his infinite labour once more, hand-weed- 
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ing. What an object lesson in the deep, abiding truth of that 
saying about the ‘ magic of ownership’ in land! Further back, 
out of shell fire altogether, I saw fine crops exquisitely weeded and 
tended, women, old men and children patiently working in the 
monochrome. It is worth the French peasant’s while to be 
thrifty—it has not often been worth the British peasant’s while 
to be thrifty. Thrifty on fourteen or fifteen shillings a week with 
no ownership of the land !—to suggest it is heartless and witless 
cynicism. When we plant on the land some hundreds of thou- 
sands of the soldiers returning from France and set them up for 
a start, it will be found that it is worth their while, too, to be 
thrifty. I write this not as a town-bred ignoramus, for I happen 
to be country-bred and to come from a landowning English family. 
I have known the small-holder, small-farmer type all my life 
and I know his worth to the State. 

But there is a grave consideration apart from this question of 
thrift, and this absurd prediction of national ruin in giving chosen 
men a start on the land, which reactionists overlook. It is this : 
if we do not help the people to the land, they will help themselves 
to it. Let us not overlook what is going on in Russia, though 
little advertised over here: the people there are simply taking 
the land. It is certain that what is happening in Russia will 
happen in England, if we suffer the reactionists to prevail, and 
to regain possession of the machines of Government. We shall 
have then a revolution instead of an evolution in land, and it may 
as in Russia be a violent and bloody one. Small-holdership, 
whether owning or leasing through the State, must come after the 
War. I suggest we are not getting forward with our arrangements © 
for itas we should. It is time we began in earnest to settle on the 
nature and extent of the financial backing ; to earmark the land ; 
to decide the method by which suitable applicants shall be chosen. 
As to the last point, there must, of course, be no settling on 
the land of men who have never tilled and do not know how to 
sow or reap. I do not suggest turning ‘ town-bred ignoramuses ’ 
on to the land; there are good practicable ways of selecting the 
right men for the work and responsibility. ; 

Reactionists are against drastic changes in the system of 
capital and labour. They apparently want that war to go 
on and declare that to interfere with it is to interfere with 
human nature. But we shall have to interfere with it from 
top to bottom—human nature will certainly insist on that. The 
fact must be faced that the great Army in France is saving the 
country from a deadly enemy—to deny or scoff at this is to give 
the lie to the whole British case against Germany as presented 
by our statesmen—and that it will expect, on its return, to have 
a much more considerable share and a greater responsibility in 
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Britain than it has enjoyed hitherto. It will expect a better wage 
and a more direct interest in the concerns at which it toils. 
Comical as it may seem, there are reactionists who even declare 
against every soldier in France and sailor on the North Sea having 
the Vote! Can obtuseness further go? Why, the vote for every 
soldier and sailor goes without saying : but we must bear in mind 
that the vote is a mighty small solatium for what our men are 
suffering in France to-day. The vote does not necessarily mean 
better living. The agricultural labourer has had the vote for 
thirty-two years, yet his wage till the other day was in many 
districts far under a pound a week. I am not enamoured greatly 
of the vote, for I have seen much of the working of the party 
machinery. I distrust the vote somewhat as a sop to Cerberus, 
so long, that is, as the party machine manipulates it. Reac- 
tionists should make up their minds that after the War the soldier 
in France and the civilian working on munitions at home will 
have to be given a much better chance in life, and a much better 
wage than the vote necessarily implies. The vote is not social 
reconstruction at all, it is but a political principle. 

The reactionist has not yet come to understand what fighting 
and toiling in this War mean. As to the fighting : let him take 
a walk down Roehampton Lane when the one-legged wrecks of 
war are out fora hop. I should like to accompany him into one 
of the advanced dressing stations somewhere about Lens or the 
Messines Ridge when an engagement is going forward. I cannot 
think he has ever made a tour of the munition factories and re- 
cognised the tremendous, incessant nature of the toil therein. 
Wages in thess factories are certainly high in many cases, but, 
if they were not, the workers would not have the means with which 
to buy the necessaries of life for themselves and their families. 
The complaints of reactionists about high wages are usually uttered 
without fair allowance being made for the huge increase all round 
in the price of food without which the workers would not be able 
to recruit their strength. Against high wages, the reactionist fails 
to set high prices, long hours, and exceedingly strenuous labour. 
Social and economic reconstruction, a drastic change in the pre- 
War system of capital and labour, are called for by not alone the 
fighter, but by the worker, too. The thing is inevitable. 

Suppose the voluntary system still existed and we continued to 
recruit for the Army as we recruited in 1914, the case for a large 
change in the system of capital and labour, an ampler and more 
comfortable life for the fighter on his return, would still obtain. 
But we now have conscription, and conscription clinches the 
matter. To conscript men into the trenches, and then on their 
return to civil life, after they have saved the-country, to propose 
that they shall have no better share in that country than in pre- 
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War times, is inhuman. Yet reactionism with its plaints about 
high wages, the menace of national ruin, and the ‘ pampered 
working classes,’ tends that way, to say the least. The reactionists 
fear ‘ conscription of wealth’ ; it is their constant bogey. But if 
they have their way and put spokes in the wheel of social, economic 
and political reconstruction, they will bring about the thing they 
chiefly dread. Should the reactionists prevail and get possession 
of the party machinery after the War, a sudden storm of perfectly 
natural indignation will sweep away the old order of things in 
England, and it will bring with it the conscription of capital and 
the conscription of land. The revolutionary spirit is abroad to-day 
in other lands than Russia. 

I received a letter the other day from one of the leading and 
most powerful men in public life in which he says he fears a 
revolution is coming in this country. It will only come, however, 
if we delay or palter with reconstruction. 

All the practical arguments favour reconstruction after the War 
—we should be wise to reconstruct were it only to save our skins. 
But the case for reconstruction, for raising all round the life of 
the fighters and workers who will have saved the country must be 
viewed too from the moral and spiritual standpoint. Reactionism 
may regard this as ‘sentiment.’ But what it terms sentiment has 
been and is a mighty factor in the War. We are opposing to the 
horrible materialism, to the hacking-through policy of Germany, 
the thing derided by reactionism as mere ‘sentiment.’ ‘ Senti- 
ment’ igs vital to the cause of the Entente, it is instinct in every 
great speech made by an Allied statesman from the start of the 
struggle. To know the fighting Front is to know that all ranks are 
fired with it. All our watchwords are words of pure ‘ sentiment.’ 
I have talked with the rank and file of the British army in France, 
and with its Commander-in-Chief, and have been struck by the 
sincerity and force with which the ethical view of the War is 
presented by them. We cannot rule ‘ sentiment’ and spirit out 
of the War waged by the Entente. It follows that we cannot rule 
them out of the directing and inspiring of the country after the 
War : and all spiritual considerations are in favour of our closing 
the era of bitter industrial strife at home, and lifting the mass of 
striving and toiling people to a higher plane. 


GrorcE A. B. DEwar. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF WAR CONTROL 
AFTER THREE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


THERE is much ground for hope that when the world emerges 
from its greatest war there will not be left, among the nations 
great enough to have a voice in the settlement of its disputes, 
one which tolerates subjection to a military despotism. Much 
has been written and much more will be written about a ‘ League 
of Nations to Enforce Peace,’ but the time for considering such a 
scheme is not yet. We must learn first whether the world will 
be in need of such a league or whether a League to Discourage 
War, acting on diplomatic rather than on juridical lines, will 
not be more effective. The comparative reluctance of self- 
governing nations to prepare wars of aggression is unquestion- 
able ; their comparative ineptitude for the waging as well as for 
the planning of war has (it is here suggested) been demonstrated ; 
the great question will be what is the risk of any reversion to 
military despotism among the greater Powers, and this is surely 
a question of civilisation. The risk may not be great if the 
Teutonic peoples gain from war a real civilisation which has 
regard for humanity and for honour as well as for those minor 
attributes which their present shibboleth embraces; the other 
great nations have attained a civilisation which is proof against 
collapse—not even in the stress of war could they plunge like 
Gadarene swine into an abyss of dishonour or wallow in the selfish 
lusts of crudest savagery. We may not regard it as purely a ques- 
tion of reforming the State politic and we may not be able to say, 
with President Wilson, ‘ We have no quarrel with the German 
people.’ We know that they have been not only content but proud 
to contemplate the aggressions which their rulers were planning, 
and that impulses of selfish greed and dreams of conquests and 
of ‘triumphs’ have lived at the back of nearly every German 
mind. 

It is with democracy’s ineptitude for war and with the diffi- 
culties which free peoples have to face when called upon to fight 
that this article is concerned—with the problems that have to 
be solved in time of war rather than with those that will arise 
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when war is over. All the free peoples of the world, with few 
and easily accountable exceptions, are now banded together to 
fight in the cause of liberty, of humanity and of peace, and it is 
of first importance to consider the experience of the past three 
years, to mark its warnings and to think out ways in which 
democracies can free themselves from the weaknesses and diffi- 
culties which beset them when they gird their loins for war—how 
in fact they may overcome les défauts de leurs qualités. A 
competent military autocracy which has behind it a willing and 
united people is unquestionably a more powerful instrument of 
war. It can organise aggressions and can hide much of its 
preparation from the intended victims: it can give to its first 
blows all the advantages of surprise; and, last but not least, it 
can free itself from the delays, the hesitations, the conflicting 
counsels, the discussions which expose intentions and the many 
other weaknesses and difficulties with which a State that must 
obtain the consent of the people has to contend. Here are to 
be found our enemy’s greatest assets. The initial advantages of 
preparation and surprise are enough to account for the successes 
of the first two campaigns—indeed the wonder is that they did not 
carry him further. They are advantages at which free peoples 
do not aim. But it has become increasingly difficult to attribute 
to them alone the greater efficiency, economy and completeness 
with which, as we must admit, he has developed the energies, 
the resources and the fighting power of his peoples. Look at 
it as we will, there is much to place to the credit of despotic 
control, with its promptitude, its freedom of action, its single- 
mindedness, its lack of hesitation, and its power to make all 
things subservient to the work in hand. 

The democracies which are banded together against the 
aggression of this military despotism have by no means suffered 
in like degree from the defects of their qualities. To every 
heart in France the call to fight for freedom and to defend all 
that it held dear came with a strength that swept all difficulties 
before it—every frailty was burnt out in the holy fire of 
patriotism. Recovering quickly from her unpreparedness 
France has indeed put forth her utmost force. Her magnificent 
achievements prove that there are conditions under which self- 
governing peoples can rival military despotisms in the develop- 
ment of their fighting powers. Free peoples, unanimous in their 
resolve, in their patriotism and in their belief in victory, regard- 
less of the odds against them and of the toll which is exacted, 
need no dictator tocommand them unto war. Theirs is the highest 
and the best morale, they fight as only the free can fight when 
their freedom is at stake: for them are the Marathons, the 
Verduns and the Marnes. 
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A democracy which is not thus swept into war has many 
difficulties to face. A free people not actually attacked, and still 
more one which is far from the danger zone, may need time to 
decide that the cause is one in which it must fight. Before it can 
be led to war the decision has to be acclaimed, or deliberately 
voted, by a great majority of those upon whom war will lay its 
terrible: claims of sacrifice. By delays thus caused the whole 
course of conflict may be turned. 

England escaped this danger. The obligation to defend 
violated Belgium is the official reason assigned for her prompt 
action. It helped the Ministers of the day to quick decision, 
and it was reason enough in itself. But we know full well that if 
there had been no Belgium in the path of the aggressor, or if 
that ‘scrap of paper’ had never been signed, the people of this 
country would have become loud and insistent in acclaiming 
their decision to stand by freedom-loving France and to join in 
the fight for liberty and justice against an arrogant despotism 
and a creed of ‘ Might is Right.” We thank and honour Belgium 
for her noble decision to fight, but we thank her most of all 
because she saved us from the risk of slower action and helped 
us to Mons, the Marne and Ypres—to a share in the glorious 
fights which swept the invader back from the heart of France 
and saved her northern shores. The British Oversea Dominions, 
far as they were from the danger, were as quick in deciding that 
the cause was theirs, and each, be it remembered, was in fact a 
nation free to make its own decision. We need not ask in how 
far it was the impulse of heart and blood which called them 
to stand by the Motherland and in how far it was quick percep- 
tion of the issues which were in fact at stake, for each is equal 
ground for the love and the honour which they have won from 
us. To most of the free people of South Africa the cause alone 
appealed, and their decision to fight on the side of those with 
whom they had so lately been at grips will be for ever memorable. 
We have no thought of blame for the nations who took longer to 
decide that they were called upon to fight and that the cause 
was the cause of all the free. Neither have we blame for the 
free peoples within the enemy pale—the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land and Denmark have shed their blood too freely in the cause 
of liberty for us to doubt how their hearts really lean. 


li 


Another danger is that a nation which enters upon war of 
its own free choice may not throw its whole strength into the 
struggle at the ontset and wage war in the only way that war 
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ever should be waged. It may not develop its full force until 
all have heard the call and felt that the fight is theirs—perhaps 
not until the issue is in danger or their own land threatened. 
Such slowness to appreciate the demands that a war makes upon 
their energies and their endurance may cost a people dear. To 
underestimate the period of struggle or the force which has to 
be developed to make victory sure is a calamity of compound 
effect : it not only prolongs the horrors of war but it leads to 
neglect of the measures which should be taken at the outset for 
husbanding resources, for preparing endurance and for concen- 
trating energies upon the work in hand. Slow development of 
fighting force may be as disastrous as slowness to enter the arena ; 
the miseries of millions may be multiplied and the cause itself 
endangered. 

At first we were a nation only half at war, and the claims of 
war, as well as its duration, were shockingly underestimated. 
How could it be otherwise when most of those who were trusted 
with the knowledge of war’s secrets and the. guidance of our 
effort thought it necessary to keep back that which might create 
alarm, to support the courage of this people with frequent assur- 
ances that victory was certain, and to give them that fool cry 
‘ Business as usual’? It is only by the imminence of danger, or 
by great decision and strength on the part of those who lead, 
that the risk of slow development of power can be avoided. The 
trouble may come from the fears and hesitations of Ministers to 
claim what war demands from those upon whose suffrages their 
powers depend. It is not enough that the patriotism of a nation 
should be equal to the strain, it is necessary also that its 
Ministers should have confidence in the sufficiency of this 
patriotism. It took the people of this country some time to learn 
the great truth that the claim of National Service is not only 
consonant with liberty and self-government but is in fact the 
highest expression of democracy and the only path of justice; 
but it took our Ministers far longer to believe that this truth 
had been accepted by the nation. Twenty long months of war 
had passed before the first effective claim was made. . 

From the time when we began to understand the task which 
we had taken in hand a great and growing majority has yearned 
with ever-increasing desire for signs of strength in our rulers. 
What made our present Prime Minister the leader not of any 
party but of all patriots? It is safe to say that a decided minority 
of those who now put their trust in him were in agreement with 
him when war began. It is because he threw all the mighty 
force of his wonderful enthusiasm into the cause of patriotism 
and victory, because he had the courage to face facts, and to tell 
the people what they had to face, because grasping the great truth 
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that patriotism is far above popularity he refused to countenance 
the practice of giving comforting assurances to the people that 
all things were already ordered for the best and that it was only 
necessary for them to trust the best of Governments in order to 
make victory sure, and because he has shown us that he has the 
courage to admit the errors of the past, which in a statesman 
transcends all other courage. 

He told us that he would not hesitate to claim every sacrifice 
that victory needed, and we trust him because we believe that 
he has the courage to claim more than has been claimed if more 
is needed. When he came into power he said that he was pre- 
pared to call for national service on the industrial as well as on 
the military side, and we trust most fervently that he will not 
hesitate so to do, if he finds that this principle, which should 
have governed our course from the start, is one that should be 
adopted even at this late hour. Recently he said ‘the boldest 
measures often are the safest,’ and when it is the nation’s claim 
to service and to sacrifice which is concerned no truer word could 
be spoken. 


lil 


This brings us to matters of present importance. It is by 
considering the true extent of the nation’s claim upon the nation’s 
service in the time of need that we can best approach the problems 
of war control. It is here suggested that this is a question which 
has to be looked at from several points of view before its true 
solution can be found, and that it is only by dealing with it in 
its entirety and by considering the system of selection for 
service, and the system of rewarding service, as well as the claim 
to service, that we can arrive at a scheme acceptable to a free 
and justice-loving nation. 

(1) The claim to military service is the first which demands 
attention. We no longer have any doubt that the nation in a 
time of need or stress should use the right to claim this service 
from its manhood, and that the selection of the order and the 
extent of the call should be guided by justice and by the demands 
of the nation’s need. We know now that this is the true path 
of liberty and of justice, and that our old fetish—voluntary service 
with none but willing fighters—though beautiful and worshipful in 
the ideal, is in real life a false god whose ways are not just and 
whose actions are cruel, and that it is of our best and of our 
best only that he takes toll. It is from our experience that the 
clear-sighted President of the United States of America learnt 
how necessary it is to adopt this principle at the outset. 

(2) But, if this is the true principle for selecting the men 
that are to fight, what of the other services which war imposes 
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on a nation? Does not a nation’s right of claim lie upon all 
its men and all its women too? Surely in all reason it is stronger 
and clearer where it is only the ordinary tasks of life that are 
concerned than where the claim involves hardships, wounds and 
the risks of disablement, of captivity and of death. How comes 
it then that it has been confined to the military side save in 
countries where the rules governing national service gave the 
State a call upon all men of military age? Chiefly because the 
actions of governments in regard to emergencies of this kind are 
guided far more by thought of the needs of the moment than 
by regard for correct principle, and because claiming service on 
the industrial side appeared to be a more complicated and difficult 
business than it really is. The easy method of offering monetary 
inducement suffices for obtaining all the ordinary classes of service 
in adequate amount, and therefore the fact is lost sight of that 
fair and equal distribution of the burden of service and of sacrifice 
demands the application of like principles to the requisitioning 
of all the temporary services, to the requisitioning of brains and 
of labour just as much as to the requisitioning of fighting power. 

The voluntary system would have served us well enough in 
all the non-combatant branches of national service if war had not 
dislocated all our machinery of political economy and made supply 
and demand bad guides in the settlement of the rates which the 
nation has to pay for these other services. For the fighting men 
we followed from the start the principle of State regulation of 
the reward, and eventually we introduced claim to service ; but 
on the industrial side the only principle has been that of offering 
monetary inducement to a depleted and overstrained market. 
This latter principle has been allowed to operate to a considerable 
extent in the army outside its actual combatant branches: thus 
the men who have shod the army’s horses, and driven the 
army’s cars, and others, have received from three to six times 
as much as the fighting men, while their families have also 
received the full allowances which are provided for the soldiers’ 
families. Outside the army the rewards for national service have 
risen on a scale which has known no limit. The nation has 
not been blind to the injustice of all this, and long ago it summed 
the matter up in the catchword ‘the further from the fighting 
line the better the pay.’ It is not until full weight is given 
to this marked contrast in the matter of payment that the 
grandeur of the voluntary enlistment of millions stands out in 
its proper relief. 

The despot who paid less to his bravest soldiers than to the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for his armies would 
be a short-lived as well as an unjust tyrant. The dictator 
who is entrusted with the conduct of war does not claim service 
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from those who can fight and seek to induce, the rest with great 
rewards to do the easier work of war. But democracy does this 
unblushingly. It has drifted into doing it and does it unques- 
tioningly and without thought of the reason. The reason is clear 
enough for those who care to look into the matter and to think, 
but it is so pathetically absurd that none will believe it—till 
they think. Democracy fears its workers but it does not fear its 
soldiers. Democracy has learnt that it can trust its soldiers, but 
it has not learnt that it can trust its workers too. Democracy 
has never dared to claim from its unarmed citizens what every 
form of government has claimed from those that carry arms. 

We have often been tempted to contrast the behaviours of 
our soldiers and of our workers and to attribute the differences 
which we observe to the selective classification which the system 
of voluntary enlistment set up and to the effects of military 
discipline. But for about half this war the question of whether 
@ man is to fight or to work for his country has been decided for 
him by the accident of age, of health, or of special skill, and the 
soldiers thus drawn to the Colours are not found to play 
their parts in any marked degree less nobly. The men who go 
to the trenches and the men who go to the workshops are born 
of the same parents and trained in the same schools. Most of 
those who elected to work rather than to fight in the days of 
the voluntary selection had good reasons for their choice. If 
these things are fairly weighed it will be found to be necessary 
to seek some deeper and more satisfying reason for the fact that 
it is only among the workers that we find bargaining for reward 
and striking over questions of privilege or principle. 

The soldier is in direct touch with the cause for which he 
fights : he knows and feels that all his hardships, his risks, his 
endurances and his achievements are for his country and the 
cause : none stand between him and his patriotism. With the 
workers it is not so under the system to which democracy adheres. 
They know, or they suspect, that if they toil the more or endure 
the more their employers and not their country will reap the 
profit : between them and their patriotism this influence always 
comes : they strike because they think that others are exploiting 
them and taking too large a share of the gain, and for like cause 
they still restrict their output in many cases and to very marked 
extent. Splendid as are the results of our munitions campaign, 
they might be greater far if these influences did not operate. 

(3) This brings us to the third phase of the problem. Are 
those who have the plant and the material which the nation needs 
to be allowed to extort what price they can in war’s depleted 
markets, while those who fight and those who work are forced to 
accept the scales of reward which the State ordains? This diffi- 
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culty is forcibly illustrated in the ery ‘ If the State is to conscript 
soldiers it must also conscript wealth,’ which raises the real issue 
all along the line. We know that it is not the spirit of anarchy, 
the thirst for confiscation which inspires this thought in the steady- 
headed sons of Canada or of Australia, and we must not write it 
down as founded on any doctrine of absurdity. Let us rather 
consider the two great propositions which underlie it, after word- 
ing them as they should be worded in order to express the full 
meaning of this cry for justice and fair treatment. 

(i) If the nation is to claim the services of those whose con- 
ditions fit them for fighting its battles and to pay them as the 
State ordains, then it should also claim the services of those who 
are to work for its armies and should fix the scales of pay for 
them. 

(ii) If the State proposes to apply this principle to labour 
it should apply a like principle to the plant used in the nation’s 
service ; and it should, as far as is necessary or possible, control 
the markets in which shortage of supply or increase of demand 
gives chance of exploiting the nation’s need for private gain. 

Obviously these two propositions stand or fall together; it 
would be impossible to accept the one without accepting the other. 
In point of fact there is no dispute as to the soundness of the 
principles which they enunciate, but only as to the possibility 
of putting them into operation. It needs but little consideration 
to establish the contention that, if they be not accepted, the claims 
of the nation will occasion the most glaring disparity of sacrifice, 
accentuated by an equal disparity of reward operating in the 
direction absolutely contrary to that in which it should operate. 

To-day we see the greatest democracies of the world selecting 
from their manhood those who are to fight and allotting to those 
chosen for this honour rewards on a scale lower than the lowess. 
They, and those whose lives are wrapped up with them, bear all 
the sacrifices of war (save and except taxation). Many of those 
who are not selected are able to batten upon war, and this is true 
of both capital and labour—true to an extent which has set up 
on the one hand insurance at vastly increased rates against the 
risks of war and on the other an undercurrent of insurance against 
the risk of peace. Has the world ever seen a reputable polity 
propounding treatment as inequitable, and as short-sighted, as that 
which is thus being propounded or adopted by the governments 
which aspire to rank as the latest and highest development of the 
wisdom of the ages? There is no dispute about the facts: there 
is no doubt as to which way justice points: ‘the difficulties and 
complications which are involved in applying the true principles 
alone stand in the way, and so far they have appalled the leaders 
of these great democracies. 
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Autocracies have often applied the true principles of national 
service in their entirety : they have not found the difficulties in- 
surmountable. Our enemies are reaping some at least of the huge 
advantages which flow from a fuller adoption of these principles. 
We hope and we have reason to believe that they have made 
great mistakes in applying them. But though autocracies have 
succeeded it would be folly to underrate the difficulties which 
democracies have to overcome before the true principles of national 
service can be applied. These difficulties are great, but if they are 
attacked in the best way they are by no means insurmountable. 
Many have thought that claiming industrial service involves a 
temporary nationalisation of transport and of much of the pro- 
duction of the country, and calling upon the State to undertake 
the work of those who have hitherto controlled a great part of 
our industrial enterprise. We have seen too much of bureaucracy 
of late to regard any such scheme as profitable or calculated to 
enhance our efficiency as a nation, and we have no desire to see 
a further vast increase in the machinery of government. It is 
proposed to describe another and a far better way, which leaves 
those who are best qualified to handle each branch of the work to 
carry on for the State, which makes it easier to secure the proper 
proportion of fighting men, which removes the glaring disparity 
in the system of reward and with it the great handicap against 
which our recruiting system (whether voluntary or regulated) has 
had to contend, which brings the industrial as well as the fighting 
army into direct touch with the great cause and thus gives it a 
chance of showing an equal patriotism and an abandonment of 
any huckstering spirit, and which removes the temptation and 
most of the opportunity for the growth of that pernicious weed 
—‘ profiteering.’ 


Let us consider broadly how this country could have made 
her claim if she had been enriched by the experience of the past 
three years, or how America can make it now and to some extent 
at least is preparing to make it. Let us remember always that it 
is but a temporary claim of sacrifice and endurance, and that 
the more complete it is the shorter will be its span. Late though 
it be, we ourselves have much to gain from a full consideration of 
this great problem, and the Oversea Dominions have reached a 
stage which brings them up against its greatest truths and greatest 
difficulties. ait 

The first step, after authorising a universal claim upon every 
citizen to render to the State such service as he can, is to set 
up a system of selecting those who are to face the enemy. For 
this it is necessary to decide what is the proper proportion of the 
population to call up for the purpose. It is not all its men of 
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fighting age and fighting power that any nation can afford to train : 
full thought has to be given to maintaining the industrial army 
which war itself demands and the work upon which the nation’s 
endurance will depend, unless the conditions are such as todemand 
that all should be staked on speedy victory. When this number 
has been settled the principles of selection are well defined and fully 
accepted :—(i) to leave to each necessary work the requisite mini- 
mum and to decide whether it is in the interests of the nation or 
the cause to claim a transfer to the fighting ranks, and the extent 
of such transfer, and (ii) to choose those who are most free from 
life’s responsibilities wherever there is room for choice. These 
are the two paramount factors for guiding the selection. An army 
selected on these principles would include a far smaller proportion 
of married men and of men who are wanted in other spheres than 
ab army recruited as ours has been. 

The next great question is how to enrol the still larger army 
needed for the nation’s other service. Justice demands that the 
claim should be a universal claim on all men fit to render service. 
Expedience demands that those who are rendering service which 
is necessary for the war or for the upholding of the endurance of 
the nation should remain at their posts. By the application of 
these two principles we should arrive, as nearly as may be, at a 
classification of all the remaining workers of the nation into four 
groups: (i) those who are called away to work in the direct 
service of the State and in the branches of work for which they are 
best fitted; (ii) those who are left at their posts because they 
are already rendering direct service to the tate; (iii) those who 
are left because their employers are rendering service to the State ; 
and (iv) those who are left because their work is necessary for 
the upkeep of the nation’s endurance, e.g. for the maintenance 
of food supplies or of essential industries. With the fourth group 
the State is not concerned, unless it be called upon to adjust 
some great dislocation occasioned by war. 

It is the question of how to apply claim of service to the three 
first groups which is the greatest of the unsolved problems, and 
it is in connexion with the third group that the real crux is met 
with. That universal claim may be counted upon to occasion 
far less discontent than eny partial claim is a fact which none 
can doubt, but it is essential that the rewards should be fixed by 
the State and regulated with due regard to justice. Now that 
we have allowed the wages of those who are in the direct employ 
of the State, e.g. in munition works and arsenals, in dockyards, 
etc., to rise far above the pay which is given to those in the 
fighting line (even after account is taken of the fact that the 
former have to provide their own maintenance and clothing), 
it would be difficult to bring about anything approximating to 
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parity of reward or to apply an appropriate discipline to the great 
industrial army of the State. Unquestionably a principle of uni- 
versal claim would have enabled us to do this at an early stage, 
but in doing it then, or in making any attempt to do it now, we 
should be faced with the claim that those who do like service 
for the nation in the employ of contractors should be 
treated in like manner. To withstand this claim and to allow a 
marked disparity between the pay of those who make munitions 
in the workshops of the State and in those of the State’s con- 
tractors, to apply discipline to the one group and not to the other, 
is unthinkable. Not even the provision of an honourable uniform, 
potent as such a measure might have been, could have served 
to wipe out such glaring injustice: and equally unthinkable 
is any solution involving the taking over by the State of the 
enterprises of all the State’s contractors and thus making all 
who serve their country part of the same industrial army. 
There is another plan, and, strange to say, in one most im- 
portant branch of service we adopted at the outset a scheme 
which goes far towards showing how this plan can work. It is the 
plan of calling upon those who have been managing the service or 
the industry concerned to ‘carry on,’ to give precedence at all 
times to tiie nation’s work, to accept for this work such payment 
as the State ordains, to submit their accounts to supervision, and 
to accept such reasonable return on their capital as is settled by 
the State or, if need be, guaranteed. Such in broad outline is 
the claim made upon the railway companies, and it would be 
hard indeed to find » branch of national service which has worked 
so well, so smoothly and with so little unnecessary change and 
disturbance. It was only because this great service was through- 
out so patriotic and so reliable, and because its contro] had always 
been in such close touch with the Government, that it was 
possible to dispense with the remaining step, which might other- 
wise have been necessary to complement this scheme—that of 
claiming the services both of masters and men and placing their 
remuneration during war definitely under State control. This 
is the one and only service to which we applied the sound prin- 
ciples of claim and control, and we did it from the very start of 
war. Asa result the railway companies have been the loyal servants 
of the State almost as completely as if their personnel—masters 
and men alike—had been conscripted and put into uniform and 
under discipline. Their plant and their capital have also been 
at the service of the State : their wealth has been ‘ conscripted ’ 
according to the higher and proper meaning of that term—not 
requisitioned in any despotic way but claimed for the nation’s 
service with a guarantee of fair reward, with management left in 
the hands of those most competent to obtain the highest standard 
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of efficiency, with the minimum of interference, and with actual 
control confined to its proper sphere, viz. the financial side. 

It is clear now that, if similar principles had been adopted in 
connexion with marine transport, many serious troubles would 
have been avoided and many advantages would have been secured. 
The transport work of war would have been conducted at less cost 
to the nation and with less waste of the available shipping. The 
enormous inflation of freight charges would have been averted, and 
thus the primary cause of the increase in the cost of living would 
have been removed. These high freight charges occasioned most 
of the rise in prices in the earlier part of the war, and started us 
upon that vicious circle which has brought us to a position by no 
means warranted by shortage or by purely war conditions. And, 
last but not least, the most flagrant instance of profiting by war 
could never have arisen—an instance which our two most respon- 
sible leaders have recently described as a ‘ scandal,’ and as a scandal 
for which the system rather than the shipowners was to blame. 
There are several cogent reasons why the principles of claim and 
control should have been applied more completely to marine than 
to land transport: the service itself has been in a much more 
complete sense a war service : its luxury passenger traffic ceased 
with war and its luxury freight traffic has been, or should have 
been, reduced to a minimum : it has throughout been much more 
exposed to the risks of war, so much so that recourse to the 
national exchequer was necessary for its insurance and a great 
expenditure of the nation’s energy has been needed for its pro- 
tection : moreover it was a service for the proper upkeep of which 
there was far more need of the fostering care and foresight which 
the State alone could provide. It is a strange and mournful fact 
that, in face of all these cogent reasons and in spite of our ex- 
perience in maritime affairs, the system which was devised at the 
outset and which solong governed our relations to this great branch 
of war service was the worst that could possibly have been adopted, 
while in our dealings with the sister service on land the one 
instance of sound practice is to be found. The only explanation 
which can be suggested for this weird state of things is that habit 
has more place than reason in the ordering of our affairs: it had 
been our custom to control charges for land transport but not for 
sea transport. Apart from this little matter of ‘absence of 
precedent’ the real need for claim and control was infinitely 
greater in the case of shipping, and the task of applying these 
principles was by no means an impossible or forbidding one, 
although the machinery was not in working order as in the other 


case. 
These two instances have been dealt with at some length, 
because they bring out the glaring contrast in results between 
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claim and control on the one hand, and on the other allowing the 
rules of supply and demand to govern charges and profits in the 
cases most deeply affected by war’s dislocating influences. It :s 
practically admitted now that the nation’s right of claim ought 
to have been applied to every service which the nation needed, to 
coal supply, to the manufacture of munitions and equipment, and 
to all contract work for the State as well as to direct employ- 
ment under Government Departments. With universal claim 
to service, and with regulation of reward applied both to 
personal service and to the use of plant or capital, everyone 
who worked either directly or indirectly in the service of the 
nation would have been able to feel that his energies and his 
endurance were given only to the cause, and it is not too much 
to say that striking would have become a thing forgotten in the 
land for the simple reason that control of pay would for the time 
have passed out of the hands of the direct employers, and that 
to every worker would be given clear assurance that his exertions 
could no longer be exploited for the profit of any middlemen. 
Patriotism and eagerness to win victory could have had 
free play in the life and work of each. And with accurately 
corresponding conditions of service there is no reason to suspect 
that the behaviour of the industrial army would have differed 
from that of the fighting army. 


With a few years of conditions such as these, war can bequeath 
to a nation compensations which are capable of making its after 
burdens so light that they would soon be things of no account. 
It is not too much to say that, if this great war could result in 
freeing our industries from the appalling handicap of restriction 
of output and misunderstanding between employer and employed, 
we could cope with a National Debt nearly half as great as that of 
the rest of the world, as ours bids fair to be. And is it too much 
to hope that a few years of best endeavour under the direct 
influence of the highest motives would serve to teach employers 
that it is not in their interests to grudge any pay, however high, 
to those who really earn it, and to teach the employed that instead 
of devoting their efforts to securing a minimum wage for the least 
efficient, they should strive to destroy the maximum limits which 
operate against the most efficient? If these truths could be 
assimilated, even to the extent that they have been in America, 
the way would be cleared for an acceptance of the great fact that 
the interests of capital and labour are in reality identical, and 
that the interests of the nation lie, not in cheap labour, but in 
giving to all skilled work @ greater scope for advancement and a 
desire for a higher standard of living, for it is on the demand thus 
created that the hopes of expansion of industrial productivity and 
of national wealth chiefly depend. 
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IV 


Sound financial control was one of democracy’s strongest points 
in time of peace, but our experience goes to show that under the 
strain of war this position may be reversed, and that a complete 
collapse of the whole machinery of control and supervision may 
occur under a system of popular administration. We are mort- 
gaging the future to the utmost limit of our power to borrow, 
and we are distributing the proceeds on a plan which knows no 
restraint. The fact that we spend roughly three times as 
much as Germany or France is spending upon each division that 
we place in the field is due more to our slow acceptance of the 
principle that the nation has a right to claim service in its time 
of need than to any other cause. That Parliament and the 
country is at last awake to the great danger of squandering our 
financial endurance in the reckless way that we have been doing 
is something to the good, but surely no one can be so foolish as 
to think that there is any real value in any of the remedies which 
have been suggested by the help of Committees whether they be 
Select or Departmental : clearly our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
entertains no such delusion. Claim and control of the proper kind 
is the only principle which can help us, and though it is far too 
late to secure all the benefits which would have flowed from an 
early adoption of the plan, it is certainly not too late to gain them 
in a modified measure. We could not regulate the rewards for 
personal service and for plant service as we might have done at 
an earlier stage, but we might still do much in the direction of 
economy and of fair distribution of the sums acquired by mortgage 
of the future, if we closed our Palace of Make-believe, went 
whole-heartedly for the true principle of universal claim and 
swept away all the miserable, costly and wasteful machinery 
for selecting those who are to bear war’s sacrifice and for 
inducing others to do a bit to help. 

It is not by State control of the management of the work that 
economy or efficiency can be attained ; it is by State control of the 
charges, the profits and the accounts of those who are better fitted 
to conduct the industries concerned. These principles would 
not have called into being the vast army of officials which an 
attempt to control the management of production has involved. 
The staffs necessary for operating the essential control, which has 
its working through accounts and the financial side of things, 
would have been far smaller, and being smaller would have been 
correspondingly more efficient. As it is we have attacked the 
problem of war profit from the wrong side by recognising the 
pernicious thing and taxing it instead of by exterminating it ; and 
for this taxation alone we have had to set up a body of officials, 
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aimost as great as we should have needed for financial control, and 
we have given them a line of operation far less effective, and far 
more exposed to the risks of manipulation of accounts and of eva- 
sion, than would have been the case if the fuller principle had been 
applied. The guiding line as to where financial control is needed 
can easily be defined. It should have been applied wherever war 
had so dislocated the economic principles which govern prices and 
profits in time of peace as to give opportunity for exploiting the 
needs of the nation for private gain. And it must freely be 
admitted that, when food supplies began to enter into the sphere 
demanding such control, the difficulties of the task became far 
greater. It is well that we should recognise that there is no more 
difficult or thankless duty today than that which has been 
entrusted to the Minister of Food Control. It is with the thorniest 
side of the great problem of control that we are asking him to 
struggle. It would be easier to apply claim and control to all the 
work of war than to regulate the prices of the main items of our 
food supply. 

Vv 


Of course in enunciating these theories and principles it is 
necessary to give full weight to the fact that there were important 
branches of industry which could not have met the demands of 
war without direct help from the State in providing capital, in 
supplying skilled labour from the ranks of those who were called 
upon to serve their country, in conducting experiment and 
research, and in organising and encouraging enterprise. The 
greatest of all the calls upon the General Staff of War was the call 
for foresight into the needs of war, especially in such matters as 
the provision of munitions, the eek itee of ships and the construc- 
tion of aeroplanes. 

Here also our experience exposes one of the weaknesses of 
democratic control. At the time when all the best thoughts and 
energies of our leaders should have been devoted to this great 
task of looking forward into the claims of war and using the ex- 
perience which war itself provided, the conditions were such that 
among the tasks which absorbed their best energies were those of 
how to recruit the necessary man-power, how to obtain by induce- 
ment the other services and supplies which war required, how to 
limit the information afforded to the people, aad how to dole it out 
in such manner as would guide their minds in the way which was 
thought most desirable. And do not some of these things still 
make an undue claim on the attention of our Ministers? 
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Vi 


Yet another weakness lies in exaggerated respect for the wishes 
of minorities. In peace time readiness to defend the rights 
and privileges of each section of the community and to pay careful 
attention to the desires of each are things which we value highly 
and regard as attributes of liberty, but in war time they may 
involve much loss of power, and they may result in adding to the’ 
burdens and sacrifices of the majority to a far greater extent than 

_ they relieve the minority. This evil is greatly aggravated by 
the fact that it is only the less patriotic and the less worthy 
sections of the community who press their claims to special con- 
sideration in times of national stress and trial. 

We can take from our own experience an instance of the 
weakness engendered by too great desire to meet the wishes of 
minorities. It is a mistake of which it is safe to say that 99 per 
cent. of the people of this country would now admit the folly and 
rejoice to see the end. So large did the fear of opposition loom 
before the eyes of our Ministers, when at last they resolved to 
claim of the people some of the services which this great War 
demands, that they thought it necessary to avert all such opposi- 
tion as could be based upon or referred to religious scruples. In 
result our army has been robbed of a number of battalions and 
our overstrained nation has been burdened with the work and the 
cost of maintaining some thousands of young and healthy men 
who choose to shelter behind alleged consciences rather than to 
face the hardships and the risks which others have to face in their 
defence. It is a burden very hard to bear, and one which excites 
that abhorrence of injustice which is so marked a feature in the 
character of this people. We see these battalions of men of 
military age rendering probably less service to the nation than 
that which their custody entails, and far less than they were wont 
to render in their efforts to provide maintenance and pleasures for 
themselves. We see them kept free from all the risks of war 
and in a state of comfort which no other nation would provide 
for creatures so worthless. And, worst of all, we see them congre- 
gated in internment camps which are hotbeds of sedition and of 
anarchy, and we know that thousands who have gone in simply 
because they were shirkers or cowards will come out trained to 
make troubles and to breed dissensions which will tell against our 
industrial success and our better development as a nation in the 
future. 

This segregation of men of very different types, whose common 
trait is lack of patriotism, is a national evil of the worst order. It 
gives to the preachers of anarchy and sedition the very opportunity 
which they would most desire—a constant audience of fertile minds, 
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ignorant or defective for the most part and all resentful of an 
imagined wrong—and it would indeed be cause for wonder if they 
failed to make good play with the misleading catchwords and dis- 
torted arguments which are their stock-in-trade, and to inflict 
upon their native land a great crop of weeds like unto themselves. 
This abnormal inflation of the producers of pernicious seed—this 
intensive culture of the growths we most abhor—is perhaps the 
worst of the many evils which will flow from this glaring error 
engendered by the excessive regard for the wishes of clamorous 
minorities. 

The French are no less regardful of the liberty of the individual 
than we. Why have they no battalions of ‘ conscientious objec- 
tors’? Simply because they were so thoroughly at war from the 
start that they never thought of admitting the false principle that 
distorted religion could bar the claims of the nation in her time 
of need, and because they made examples of the first who dared 
to resist martial ordinances or to plead that their consciences 
forbade them to render the service which the nation’s cause 


demanded. 


It would be possible to refer to other mistakes for which the 
conditions set up by democratic control are in part responsible, 
but, at a time such as this, suggestion ranks far above criticism 
and it is well to avoid the latter where no useful object is served. 
It is an easy thing in the light of after-knowledge to criticise 
those who were at the helm in a time of stress. It is well that 
we should remember how pitifully blind we were in the days 
when we should have been preparing and in the early days 
of war—all save a very few, including some whuse memories 
we hold in the highest honour now. 


A. Carson ROBERTS. 
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